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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME XXV. 


SONNET. 


BY PAUL HAYNE, 





I Freez the kisses of this lingering breeze, 
Warm, close, and ardent as the lips of love, 
I quaff the sunshine streaming from above, 
Like mellow wine of antique vintages; 
Now serene Nature, at luxurious ease— 
Her deep toils perfected, and richly rife 
With mystic meanings—all her opulent life 
Reveals in tremulous brakes and whispering 
seas, 
Uf, then, the reverent soul doth lean aright, 
Close to those voices of wood, wind, and 
wave, 
What wondrous secrets bless the spiritual 
ear, 
Born, as it were, of music winged with light, 
Subtler than those strange songs which Orphe- 
us gave 
Toearth and Heaven, while both grew dumb 
to hear! 





A DEFENSE OF AMERICA. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 








(The substance of this article appeared in the Ger- 
man magazine, the Grenzboten, in reply to a criticism, 
generally very favorable, of “ Church and State,” by 
Prof. Jacoby.) 





Pror. Jacospy feels aggrieved by the im- 
putation of the irreligious character of the 
European immigrants in America to the 
state-church system under which they have 
been trained. He says: ‘‘ Would it not be 
unjust, incase Europe were the country to 
which the proscribed of America had fled, 
to hold the free-church system of America 
responsible for the crimes which these would 
certainly commit?” But this is precisely 
what is done by European journals, and 
notably of late by the press of Germany. 
The American residing in Germany - sess 
every crime committed in the United States 
reported in the German papers, magnified 
out of all proportion, separated from its cir- 
cumstances, offset by nothing good, quali- 
fied by no statement as to frontier life or 
foreign immigration, but paraded as a spec- 
imen of American society or a product of 
American institutions ; and in private soci- 
ety he is often treated to such ignorant and 
prejudiced if not malicious travesties of 
American liberty. 

The author of “Church and State” has 
fairly turned the tables by charging home 
upon European society an enormous per- 
centage of the crime committed in the 
United States. The indisputable facts, the 
faithful statistics of the police courts and 
the prisons sustain his view. Foreigners 
compose one-sixth of the white population 
and furnish one-third of the white criminals. 
When, therefore, it is said that the free- 
church system would abandon the mass of 
the population toirreligion and heathenism 
it is fair for the American to reply: ‘‘ Look 
at the mass of the population that Europe 
sends over to us, every one of them, proba- 
bly, baptized and confirmed in a state 
church and taught the catechism in a con- 
fessional school!” 

Itis not only by swelling the criminal 
lists that foreign immigration has been per- 


nicious to the United States ; but its political: 


influence has tended to break down two 
great safeguards of public order and 
morality—the Sunday laws and the tem- 
perance laws. 
of the wisdom of such laws as a ques- 
tion of political ethics, it cannot be de- 


Whatever may be said. 
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nied that this legislation, or, rather, the pub- | from the culture of Europe and still subsists | of Europe is really disparaging to the scien- 
4 dependent = lic sentiment which has found expression 


through it, has done much to impart to 
native American communities their charac- 
ter for stability, order, sobriety, and virtue. 
There could not be @ grosser libel upon 
American society,as a whole, than that 
which would represent it, as for instance at 
the Vienna exhibition, by ‘‘ American 
drinks.” Such ‘‘drinks” are unknown in 
American society in the United States. 
They represent the loaferism of the cities 
and the rowdyism of the frontiers and are 
largely under the ban of the laws. In all 
respectable society a moderation in drink- 
ing usages, bordering upon abstinence, is 
the rule, and in many states the sale of in- 
toxicating. liquors is placed under rigid 
surveillance. Now the German immigrants, 
even the better portion of them, are wont 
to array themselves against the Sabbath 
customs of the American people and 
against the temperance laws; and of the 
very best of them it must be frankly said 
that, while they are orderly, upright, re- 
spectable, and valuable citizens, as a rule, 
they do not unite themselves with the 
churches nor show much zeal in religious 
activities, but are rather given to unbelief. 
Hence, it is not strange that American 
Christians should apply to state churches 
the test of Christ—‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Prof. Jacoby objects strongly to making 
Europe in any way responsible for Mor- 
monism, and seeks to stamp this with an 
‘* American character,” alleging that ‘in’ 
Christian Europe no refuge could be opened 
for Mormonism.” But this is equally true 
of Christian America. As fast as the char- 
acter of Mormonism was developed it was 
compelled to remove from state after state. 
It could gain no footing in Pennsylvania, in 
Ohio, in Missouri, in Illinois; nowhere, in 
short, would American society tolerate this 
organized system of imposture, of immoral- 
ity, of blasphemy. It was obliged to mi- 
grate beyond the pale of civilization, and to 
isolate itself in the desert, behind a barrier 
of Indian tribes. And, now that the rail- 
way has advanced American character to the 
Mormon frontier, Mormonism begins to 
wither before it. The remarkable exode of 
the Mormons, ‘‘ the cultivation of the land, 
the colonization,’ Prof. Jacoby cites as 
genuine products of American enterprise. 
But the simple fact is that the originator of 
that exodus, the leader of the colony, whose 
shrewdness and energy bave produced in 
the desert an oasis of wealth for himself— 
this Brigham Young is an Znglishman, and 
the great bulk of his recruits have been de- 
rived from Great Britian and Northern 
Europe; so that Europe must, at least, di- 
vide with America the credit and the re- 
proach of Mormonism. Superstition, fanati- 
cism, credulity, humbug have their founda- 
tion in human nature; their peculiar forms 
of development are accidents of time and 
place. The Anabaptists of Germany, in the 


sixteenth century, had most of the char- 


acteristic features of Mormonism. They 
claimed to be inspired, they refused to ac- 
knowledge the civil government, they estab- 
lished a theocracy, calling Munster ‘‘ Mount 
Zion,” they collected tithes and practiced 
polygamy. Thus far America has not pro- 
duced any-native Roman Catholic miracle. 
Prof. Jacoby would comfort the author of 
“‘Church and‘ State,” under the evils im. 
ported from Europe into the United States, 
with the reflection that ‘‘ the intellectual life 
of America, taken all in all, was created 





upon it. Down tothe present time in no 
sphere of art, of science, of church interests 
has America produced anything of classical 
originality. She still sits only as a guest at 
the table of Europe, the mother land of cul- 
ture.” 

Well, it is something even to havea taste 
for so good a table, to be able to keep a seat 
at it, and to digest its fare. It was a fine 
thing for Germany when she was first able 
to take a place at the table of letters, of arts, 
and of science which Italy had spread so 
temptingly upon the other side of the Alps ; 
and it was especially good for her that at a 
later day and for so long a period. she 
profited by the higher culture of France. It 
was no further back than 1740 that the great 
Frederic wrote to the grand Monsieur de 
Maupertuis: ‘‘ My heart and my inclination 
excited in me from the moment I mounted 
the throne the desire of having you here, 
that you might put our Berlin Academy into 
the shape you alone are capable of giving it. 
Come, then, come, and tnsert into this wild 
crab-tree tha graft of the sciences, that it may 
bear fruit.” 

Though the Latin races may still claim 
precedence in some forms of art, no one can 
now deny the substantial pre-eminence of 
Germany over the neighbors to whom she 
formerly went to school, nor would taunt 
her with having once sat at their tables. 
The author of “Church and State” has 
spoken only in praise of Germany, and 
American scholars are always ready to ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to her schol- 
ars. But their faith in the thoroughness, the 
accuracy, and the candor of German schol- 
arship is likely to be shaken by the asser-. 
tion—no longer heard among English and 
French savants—that America has pro- 
duced nothing in any department worthy 
the name of science. They ask themselves: 
Is it possible that professors and scholars in 
Germany are ignorant of the “ New England 
Theology,” of the Will, of Sin, of the 
Atonement, with its fine metaphysical sub- 
tleties from Johnathan Edwards to Professor 
Park? that they are ignorant of the labors 
of Robinson, Hackett, Abbot, and Tyler in 
exegesis, of Robinson and Smith in the ex- 
ploration of Palestine? that they are igno- 
rant of the contributions of Professors Had- 
ley and Whitney to comparative philology, 
of Whitney’s critique of August Schleicher, 
and of his Sanskrit work (to which, by the 
way, the Berlin Academy awarded its prize)? 
that they are ignorant of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra and the Journal of the American Ori- 
ental Society? that they are ignorant of Wil- 
liams’s Chinese Dictionary, of Trumbull’s 
essays on the Indian languages, of Van 
Dyke’s Arabic version of the Bible, which 
the scholars of Damascus liken to the Koran? 
that they are ignorant of Wheaton and of 
Woolsey on international law? that they 
do not know that the best history of the 
Dutch Republic is by Motley? And in phys- 
ical science is it possible they are igno- 
rant of the contributions of Hare and Henry 
to chemistry and magnetism, of Draper to 
microscopic physiology, of Jackson to 
anesthetics, of Whitney and Marsh to geol- 
ogy and paleontology, of Pierce to astron- 
omy, of Dana to mineralogy and geology 
(whose works have been acknowledged by 
every leading scientific body of Europe), of 
Verrill to zoology and biology? Not to 
swell this random list toa catalogue, one 
cannot but feel that the attempt to’ dispar- 
age the United States as wanting in scien- 
tific culture and a mere beggar at the board 
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tific information of Germany. 

If Prof. Jacoby will be at the pains to 
read a book by Dr. B. G. Northrop, entitled 
“Should American Youth be Educated 
Abroad ?” he will see that German science 
and culture are not so much worshiped and 
sought after in the United States as Ger- 
mans are apt to imagine. In this book, 
while Germany is duly honored, many pro- 
fessors who are familiar with the German 
system of education criticise its defects and 
set forth the merits of the American system 
in respect to thoroughness, breadth, pre- 
cision, and utility. Every nation has its 
vulnerable points, and a noble and high} 
minded people will seek to profit by a just 
and generous criticism. But acarping spirit 
and an affectation of superiority are con- 
trary to the genius of true science and the 
claim of a monopoly in learning is contra- 
dicted by facts. The table at which science 
presides is larger and richer than the table 
of Germany or of Europe, and at that table 
America has her seat, not by courtesy, but 
by right ; and, while she accords to her 
elder sisters the precedence of time and 
place, she also contributes her fair propor- 
tion to the provision and to the adornment 
of the feast. 





ARCHBISHOP USSHER’S OPINION 
OF NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 





THE most learned defender of episcopacy 
in the seventeenth century was James 
Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of Ireland. From early life he had an in- 
extinguishable thirst for the study of history 
and antiquities. This taste was awakened 
and stimulated by a passage in Cicero, where 
he says: ‘‘ Nescire quid antea quam natus sis 
acciderit id est semper esse puerum’—not to 
know what happened before you were born 
is to be always a boy. The struggle that 
was going on between Protestantism and 
Romanism in the field of argument, and 
especially Stapleton’s “Fortress of the 
Faith,” a Roman Catholic polemical book, 
in which the antiquity of the Romish creed 
was maintained, in opposition to the alleged 
novelty of the Reformed Church, impelled 
Ussher to undertake the reading of the en- 
tire body of patristic literature—a task which 
he is said to have accomplished in eighteen 
years. By this means he armed himself 
for conflict with the advocates of the Church 
of Rome, for the most learned of whom he 
was more thana match. No one can ex- 
amine any of Ussher’s works—his ‘‘An- 
tiquities of the British Churches,” for ex- 
ample—and not be struck with the vast ex- 
tent of his erudition. Truly there were 
giants in those days. 

Ussher first printed in 1641 two short 
essays on the episcopal controversy. The 
first was entitled ‘‘ The Original of Bishops 
and Metropolitans”; the second was ‘‘ The 
Judgment of Dr. Rainoldes touching the 
Original of Episcopacy, more largely Con- 
firmed out of Antiquity.” The sort of 
Episcopacy which Ussher set out to uphold 
may be seen from this extract from ‘‘ The 
Judgment of Rainoldes,” which is given by 
Ussher himself at the outset of his second 
essay: ‘“‘ When elders were ordained by the 
apostles in every church to feed the flock of 
Christ, whereof the Holy Ghost had made 
them overseers, they, to the intent they 
might the better do it, by common counsel 
and consent, did use to assemble themselves 
and meet together. In the which meetings, 











credit at once to his learning and to the 
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for the more orderly handling and conclud- | 
ing of things pertaining to their charge, they 
chose.one amongst them to be the president 
of 4beir-company and moderator of their 
actions.” This arrangement for a preside . 
cy in the board of elders or ministers in a- 
church was countenanced ‘and sanctioned, 
Ussher maintains, by the Apostles. His 
great arguments are the augels of the Apoc- 
alypse, whom he takes for bishops or héad 
pastors—contrary to the prevailing view.of 
the best critics now, including Dr. Light- 
foot; and the Ignatian Epistles, which were 
then fresh and seem to have made a strong 
impression on Ussher’s mind. It is this 
mild sort of episcopacy, and nothing more— 
& superintendence or presidency exercised 
by one presbyter over his peers—that the 
Archbishop tries to prove to have had 
an apostolical origin. But even for this 
system he does not claim any jus divinum ; 
that is, a church can exist without it. He 
nowhere pretends that a church cannot. ex- 
ist without it. It was this form of synodal 
episcopacy which was drawn out by Ussher 
in writing, and which Baxter and his asso- 
ciates proposed, at the time of the Savoy 
Conference, as a basis for agreement be- 
tween the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
parties. Apostolic succession, regarded in 
the light of a vehicle for the transmission of 
grace and as indispensable to the existence 
of a lawful ministry, is something utterly 
foreign to Ussher’s whole theory and way of 
thinking. It is governmental, not sacerdo- 
tal episcopacy that he favors. ‘*The in- 
trinsical power of ordaining,” says Ussher, 
‘* proceedeth not from jurisdiction, but only 
from order. Buta presbyter hath the same 
order in specie with a bishop—ergo, a pres- 
byter hath equally an intrinsical power to 
give orders and is equal to him in the pow- 
er of order; the bishop having no higher 
degree in respect of intention or extension 
of the character of order, though he hath a 
higher degree—. ¢., a more eminent place 
in respect of authority and jurisdiction in 
spiritual regiment.” 

Baxter, in his“ Life,’’ relates an interesting 
conversation which he had with Ussher on 
this subject. “I asked, him also, his judg- 
ment about the validity of presbyters’ ordi- 
nation. Which he asserted, and told me tha! 
the King [Charles I] asked him, in the Isle 
of Wight, wherever he found in antiquity 
that presbyters alone ordained any; and 
that he answered, I can show your Majesty 
more, even where presbyters alone success- 
ively ordained bishops, and instanced in 
Hierom’s [Jerome’s] words of the presbyters 
of Alexandria choosing and making their 
own bishops from the days of Mark till 
Herodius and Dionysius.” 

Respecting the foreign Protestant churches 
Ussher writes thus: ‘‘I have ever declared 
my opinion to be that Hpiscopus et Pres- 
byter gradu tantum differunt, non ordine, and 
consequently that in places where bishops 
cannot be had the ordination of presbyters 
standeth valid; yet, on the other side, hold- 
ing, as I do, that a bishop hath a superiority 
in degree over a presbyter, you may easily 
judge that the ordination made by such 
presbyters as have severed themselves 
from these bishops, unto whom they have 
sworn canonical obedience, cannot possibly 
by me be excused from being schismutical. 
And howsoever I must needs think that the 
churches which have no bishops are thereby 
become very much defective in their gov- 
ernment, and that the churches in France, 
who, living under a Popish power, cannot 
do what they would, are more excusable in 
this defect than the Low Countries, that live 
ander a free state, yet for testifying my 
communion with these churches (which I 
do love and honor as true members of the 
Church Universal) I do profess that with 
like affection I should receive the blessed 
sacrament at the hands of the Dutch minis- 
ters, if I were in Holland, as I should do at 
the hands of the French ministers, if I were 
in Charenton.” ‘‘The agreement or dis- 
agreement in radical or fundamental doc- 
trines, not the consonancy or dissonan- 
cy in the particular points of eccle- 
siastical government, is with me (and 
I hope with every man that mindeth 
peace) the rule of adhering to or receding 
from the communion of any church,” Con 
sidering that Ussher was a contemporary of 
Laud and lived in the heat and ferment of 
the Puritan controversy, these extracts do 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


native liberality of his mind. Thbey.show, 
first, that he considered the episcopate an 


arrangement of government, not a vehicle , 


for the transmission of grace; secondly, that 
a polity that dispenses with the episcopate 
he considered, less. desi 





e 
had no disposition to bresk off union 
with the other. Protestant bodies a oad. 
The distinetion “which Ussher makes be- 
tween Dissenters or Separatists in ‘Evgland 
and the foreign cburches. is. worthy of 


special attention. His objection to the 


Puritans was founded not on their polity in 
itself considered, but on what he considered 
the schismatical character of their move- 
ment. They had no just ground, as he 
thought, for renouncing the government of 
the Church of England. The Dutch and 
French churches he honored and loved. 
The Puritans, under substantially the same 
polity, he could not approve and recognize. 
It required another step (and a very long 
one) to be taken before the High Church 
ground could be reached, where the abso- 
lute necessity of episcopal consecration is 
affirmed and all the Protestant churches of 
Europe are cast out of fellowship, As the 
Puritans and the Dutch were alike among 
the first settlers in this country, and as we 
have no national church, it must be some- 
what difficult, on Ussher’s principles, to 
make out a case of schism aguinst the 
churches which they here established. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


Onz day to seem a king upon a throne; 

The next to spend amid a beggar throng. 

One day to suffer with the weak who fall; 

The next to conquer with the brave and strong 

One day to look upon a lofty part; 

The next to try to live it, ali unseen, 

Having no hope save that some een: per- 

chance, 

May in the future more toward goodness lean. 

One day to hold a great-souled, earnest love ; 

The next to feel that we must set it free, 

Then see it float far, far away from ua, 

Upon the waves of life’s great sounding sea. 

One day to roam where light beams on us fall , 

The next to wander, lost amid the shade. 

So rounds love’s circle, when we see through all 

God works and learn how he bis wisdom ’s laid. 
Cc. N. C. 








THE SENTENCING OF TWEED. 
BY CHARLES F. WINGATE. 


On the 15th of December, 1871, William 
Marcy Tweed, the founder and chief mem- 
ber of the Tammany Ring, after carrying on 
his corrupt courses unmolested for nearly 
seven years, was finally brought to bay by 
the agents of the law and forced to defend 
himself against the righteous demands of 
that public opinion which he had so long 
defied. Nearly two years have since elapsed, 
during which time he has used all possible 
means to evade or, at least, postpone pun- 
ishment. Through the timely but improper 
interference of Judge Barnard, since im- 
peached and removed from the bench, he 
was released on bail, in spite of an order for 
his committal to prison which had been 
issued by Judge Bedford. When at last 
brought to trial, after many months’ delay 
potent influences were exerted upon the jury, 
which secured their disagreement. Embold- 
ened by this triumph, Tweed and his counsel 
awaited a second trial, confident that like 
means would a second time produce a like 
abortive result. In this expectation, how. 
ever, they erred grievously. Through the 
indefatigable energy and care of Attorney- 
General Barlow and the counsel for the 
people an honest jury was impaneled. 
Almost the same evidence offered on the 
first trial was rapidly reviewed. Judge 
Davis, with an impartiality which even 
Tweed’s counsel voluntarily commended, 
presided on the bench; and, to the amaze- 
ment of everybody, a verdict was returned 
of “guilty.” After a brief respite, granted 
at the urgent request of his counsel, Tweed, 
on Saturday, Nov. 22d, was brought into 
court for sentence. 

The place was singularly suited to the oc- 
casion. What could be more fitting than 
that this great criminal should have his pun- 
ishment imposed in the very building, which 
has been at once the scene of most of bis 
frauds and the means by which they have 
been consummated—the ‘‘New” Court 
House, begun years since, yet still unfin- 
ished, which, though designed to cost a mil- 


ée, but in given. 


‘circumstances: ddmissible; that be | 





lion and a half, has been made the pretense 
for spending nearly fourteen millions, and. 
which will remain for years ee” poe 
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The court-room is lofty and commodious, 
and it presented an animated appearance. 
On one side the heavy wooden railing which 
divides it through the center was a packed 
mass of deeply-interested spectators. With- 
in this railing were seated the members of 
the bar, a score of reporters, with other priv- 
ileged persons. Two well-dressed ladies, 
the sole representatives of their sex, sat near 
Tweed and watched the proceedings with 
sympathetic interest. 

The array of counsel, both for the  pros- 
ecution and the defense, was large and in- 
cluded some of the most acute members of 
the bar. For general ability Lyman Tre- 
main will probably rank first, while as a 
lawyer he is not a whit less keen or learned 
than his associates at the bar. His expe- 
rience in public life has. given him a mental 
breadth and comprehensiveness which 
many lawyers lack. Of a portly, imposing 
figure, he speaks with much dignity, and 
yet with an impassioned energy which often 
rises into eloquence. His conduct of the 
cas* was masterly, and it has advanced his 
professional reputation not a little. Mr. 
Tremain was the leading counsel for the 
prosecution. Associated with him was W. 
H. Peckham, Henry L. Clinton, and Messrs. 
Phelps and Allen. The first two are law; 
yers of established fame, who have both 
labored strenuously to ferret out and punish 
all who were concerned in the Tammany 
frauds, The other two gentlemen have but 
lately taken charge of the district attorney’s 
office, but they have shown commendable 
energy in performing their duties during the 
late trials. 

The counsel for the defense were seven in 
number, Mr. Field being now abroad. Ex- 
Judge Fullerton is doubtless superior to all 
the others as a lawyer, but John Graham 


‘| bas taken the lead throughout the trial. The 


appearance of the latter is singular, and it 
hightens the effect of his personal peculiar- 
ities, On this occasion his short, sturdy 
frame was dressed in a rough but comfort- 
able suit, in the English style. He wore an 
extensive Byronic collar, like his broad cuffs 
of immaculate linen, and cut very low, so 
asto show his brawny throat. Buff kid 
gloves covered his hands on entering, while 
his small feet were incased in neatly-fitting 
gaiters. A large wig of auburn hue hungin 
curly profusion almost to his neck and low 
on his forehead, seeming like a huge hood. 
His massive shoulders and muscular limbs 
indicated vast strength and abundantly con- 
firm the current stories of his powers of 
endurance and of bis,skill as an athlete and 
boxer. The face is one to match such a 
body. It shows undoubted ability, but 
lacks refinement or sweetness. The sharply- 
pointed beard and small, cramped mouth, 
like a mereslit in the face, give it a peevish, 
acrid expression, which is not redeemed by 
the beefy complexion and full chaps, As a 
criminal advocate Mr. Graham has been 
prominent, and his skill in this capacity 
led to his selection in the present case. 

He is a master of all the arts of the crim. 
inal lawyer, learned in legal technicality, 
ready to split hairs on all questions, and full 
of ingenious devices of every kind, while 
both his direct and indirect appeals to a jury 
are very effective. He is, however, of a vio- 
lent temper, and his conduct toward oppos- 
ing counsel on several occasions has been 
positively outrageous. 

Mr. W.C. Bartlett is a lawyer of high 
standing and long experience ; while his son, 
Willard Bartlett, Elihu Root, and William 
Edelsten, the other associate counsel, are 
young men of great promise and talent. 

Certainly Tweed has not lacked capable 
defenders, and he cannot complain that his 
defense was slurred over or that any means 
was neglected to save him from justice. 

It now only remains to describe the judge 
and the criminal in order to, complete the. 
picture of the court-room, 
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Judge Davis appears to less advantage 
when seated on the bench than when stand. 
ing up. He has a short, thick-set. figure 
{ and @ square Joby Bullts 2; butiwith a 
ified “presence and intelli- 

a features, -Nowne-would 
} spat he bag honesty, mod- 
good judgment, and 
ple leading, while by bis whole course 
oa the bench he bas made himself pe:son- 
| ally respected and elevated the standard of 
Justice and public morality. 

Tweed entered the court-room early, in 
company with the sheriff and several near 
friends, and seated himself behind bis coun- 
sel, with his back to the audience. His ap- 
pearance is known to all, through Nast’s 
masterly portraits; but he is taller and better 
looking than he is usually represented, and 
his white cravat and gray whiskers give him 
a venerable and almost clerical look. His 
hair is not bleached, but adversity has left 
its indelible lines on his face. His old 
audacious and jovial manner is quite gone, 
having been laid aside, with his famous dia- 
mond pin, probably never to be resumed. 
His eyes had the tired look of one who had 
passed sleepless nights, and he seemed a 
worn, weary, aged man. He exchanged a 
word or two with each of his counsel, as if 
with an effort, and then relapsed at once 
into silence, which lasted throughout the 
tedious hours of the trial, excepting 
for one moment, when he _ whis- 
pered a few words to his son at his side. 
During most. of the time hesat with his 
hands clasped and his head sunk on his 
chest, while his eyes were closed, as if to 
shut out the scene around him. Then -he 
rested his head on his hand and shaded bis 
eyes, asif his head ached. Once, but only 
for an instant, he glanced quickly around at 
the crowd behind him; but he seemed quite 
apathetic, and heedless of observation or of 
much of the proceedings. 

The bearing of Tweed’s counsel during 
the day indicated that they felt they had 
serious business on, hand, and must exert 
themselves energetically to save -their client 
from the clutches of the law. In spite of 
John Graham’s theatrically assumed sem- 
blance of grief at the punishment of Tweed, 
it was evident that neither he nor his asso- 
ciates felt much personal sympathy with 
the latter; but that they were actuated 
most by a desire to preserve their profes- 
sional reputation by making the best of the 
defeat which they saw was inevitable in the 
case. 

The court was opened at 10}, and Mr, 
Graham at once began an argument on the 
motion previously presented for an arrest of 
judgment, citing many authorities and 
making a strong plea in support of his de- 
mand. It was a purely technical argument 
and a decidedly dry one, so that toward its 
close the audience became restless, and 
many of the reporters, with professional 
indifference, coolly began to read newspa- 
pers, almost under the very nose of the im- 
passioned advocate. Even Tweed with- 
drew his attention, while Judge Davis calm- 
ly picked his teeth at the very climax of 
Mr. Graham's oratory, stopping him once to 
to aska single brief question, but listen- 
ing considerately vo all of his remarks. 
Some slight fears were raised in the minds 
of non-legal listeners, durirg the course of 
Mr. Graham’s speech, that possibly he might 
raise some new points which might serious- 
ly affect the legal aspect of the case; but 
these fears were set at rest when Judge 
Davis rendered bis decision. Speaking in 
@ quiet conversational tone, in an easy, off- 
hand, yet not undignified manner, while he 
slightly swayed his easy-chair from side to 
side on its pivot, Judge Davis reviewed 
every point of importance which had been 
raised by the counsel, and with masterly 
skill, yet seemingly with hardly an effort, 
he successively answered every one of them, 
so that they toppled over one after the other 
like a row of bricks set on end. 

The effect of his words was striking. The 
audience hung intently on every sylluble 
uttered. Graham listened in sullen silence 
with the tip of one finger placed reflecting 
ly on his under lip, like a gamester who had 
been foiled in his last play, Tweed and bis 
son gave eager attention at first; but they 
soon saw the drift of the Judge’s remarks, 
and relapsed into. a state of even greater 
hopelessness than before, while T'weed’s own 
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Sire Prem 


ait NOW Tose, ana; with tipress= "| 
ive.calmness, moved..that. judgment sbould., 


be passed on the prisoner» .He asked that a. 
penalty should be inflicted for each of the, 
one hundred and four separate offenses for 
which Tweed had “been found’ guilty: "He 
read from several authorities in support of. 
this claim, holding the law-book in, one 
hand and enforcing his views by.slight,ges-» 


tures with his eye -glasses. in; die ouhers 


hand. #i gaia 
Everybody paid close heed to his remarks, 
while Tweed’ showed'a decided interest at 
first, stroking his beard with one hand, 
while the other was thrust deep into’ the. 
breast of hiscoat; but he shrunk back after- 
ward, as if in awe at the suggestion of Mr. 
Tremain, that the judge might, if he so 
chose, condemn him to fifty-one years’ im- 


prisonment and an equal number of fines: ; 


Just then Sheriff Brennan came into the 
court-room and ‘took a seat by Tweed, who 
looked askance at his hage, lumbering form, 
as if he was a most unwelcome companion. 
* Mr. Graham now exhibited his theatrical 
talents to their utmost limit. In a solemn 
tone and with the most injured manner, he 
complained at the “perfectly startling” and 
atterly unparalleled motion of Mr,-Tremain, 
which, he said, was like a hidden volcano 
just opened at bis feet. When reminded by 
Judge Davis that the counsel had previously 
announced his intention of making such a 
motion, be ‘said that he had thought Mr. 
Tremain, in doing this, was only joking.. 
He believed the jury would never have ren- 
dered their verdict if they had suspected 
that such direful consequences would follow 
from it. And thus he went on, with ever-in- 
creasing tremor in his voice and a more 
lachrymose manner, which would have been 
farcical even if had been genuine. Finally, 
having exhausted the sentimental and emo- 
tional vein, he returned to the stronger 
weapon of legal subtelty. 

Unmindful of.the.inconsistency of such a 
course with-bis previous statement .of utter 
surprise at Mr. Tremain’s. motion, he made 
a forcible and able argument, which showed 
on ita face elaborate preparation, being sup- 
ported by copious citations of cases as well 
as long extracts from the stenographer’s 
notes of the proceedings during the trial, all 
with the aim of proving that only a yéar’s 
imprisonment and a fine of $250 could be 
legally inflicted on Tweed. Not content 
with this plea, he,ia addition, sought to 
strengthen it by an appeal to the self-esteem 
of the judge and” the opposing counsel. 
Judge Davis, whom only three years since 
he abused and threatened with personal 
violence, he now eulogized in the most ful- 
some manner, praising his fairness during 
the trial and adroitly quoting David Dudley 
Field’s commendation of him. 

Mr. Tremain was also treated to an 
‘equally nauseous laudation, to which he 
listened with stern and somewhat scornful 
features, while Judge Davis was no, less un- 


moved. A more adroit, subtle, or thor-- 


oughly contemptible performance I never 
witnessed, nor with less results. 

The case was now Closed for the defense, 
and it remained only for Mr. Tremain to 
reply to Mr. Graham, which he did in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. Facing 


the bench and ignoring his adversary, who |. 


sat just behind, he spoke in astrain of lofty 
eloquence, which thrilled his hearers. Ris- 
ing above questions of mere law, he pre- 
sented the moral aspecjs of the case in a 
luminous and vigorous manner. He spoke 
from a full mind, and his words flowed 
with the force of a mountain torrent, 
sweeping everything before it. He began 
with a quiet reference to the strange circum- 
stance that, while Mr. Graham professed to 
be totally unprepared for his motion, his 
argument evinced such careful premedita- 
lion, which showed his own command of 
“that dangerous figure called irony.” Then, 
rising toa higher strain, he described im- 
pressively the obstacles which he and his 
associates had had to overcome in order to 
obtain a fair trial, and their satisfaction at 
the results which had been achieved. The 
“fatal charm which seemed to surround the. 
defendant” was dispelled, and now he was, 
‘fallen, with the bitter waters of humilia- . 
tion and sorrow around ‘him.” ° Yet these 
consequences followed naturally from his 
error; and, though ‘Jtistice should be meted’ 


out more in sadness than in ‘anger, yet for"} 


Me fale of the present and the future 





imposed~ by ttre} 


proper~pensity shouldbe: 
judge who, had Me evenly held the scales. 


during the trial, .. 

» ‘The trial had. now reached. its culmipat- 
ing point... Up to this.hour of the day-the 
discussion between the opposing counsel. re- ; 
setabled, a dispute among. consulting sur- 
goons at, the bedside of; a patient, when a 
choice had to:be made between an operation 
involving probable ;death and one; which 


4. would:likely, lead to the,loss of a limb only 


—either alternative being terrible to the pa- 
tient, especially if, he has to hear all the de- 
bate. “Tweed throughout. Mr. Tremain’s 
speech sat.erect and hardly breathing, his 


»eye fixed with intenseand absorbing interest 


on the:speaker. When, at exactly 3 o'clock, 
the judge began his remarks, preliminary to 
passing sentence, Tweed’s face grew paler, 
and he made a sudden movement in his 
seat, as if to'relieve his suppressed feelings 
by a physical effort. He folded his arms, 
while his head dropped on his chest; and 
then, rousing himself, he gazed steadily at 
the judge, but soon quailed before his 
glance and let his eyes rest again on the 
floor. 

Judge Davis's tone was mild at first and 
not specially impressive; but as he pro- 
ceeded his voice deepened, and in the 
perfect silence of the court his dis- 
passionate utterances had an awful effect. 
He reviewed the arguments of both the 
counsél who had last spoken, and stated his 
own views in regard to the law regulating 
the penalty Which it was now his “‘ dread- 
ful duty” to pronounce for the ‘bold, 
audacious robbery” which the defendant 
had committed. Then, while he paused for 
a’ moment, the clerk of the court’ directed 
Tweed to rise, and asked him in the usual 
manner if he had anything to say; where- 
upon Mr. Graham answered that he had 
already spoken through his counsel. 


Tweed remained standing, as if the eyes 
of the whole community were upon him. 
He did not wince or tremble, but gazed at 
the judge as if fascinated ; but that he was 
not unmoved was shown by an uneasy shift- 
ing of his weight from one foot to the other. 
When the judge recited the penalty for the 
fourth set of indictments Tweed drew a 
deep breath, which was repeated at. inter- 
vals as the:judge proceeded. As the solemn 
but monotonous language of- the sentence 
was reiterated (fifty-one different penalties 
having to be imposed—viz., twelve yearly 
imprisonments and fifty separate fines of 
$250 each), he seemed to be counting up in 
his mind the different totals until the last 
word was spoken, when the great robber 
and political demagogue, whose word had 
been law over a million people, whose 


‘wealth had been colossal, and whose crimes 


had been unparalleled in history, turned and 
was led away by the sheriff, to be placed 
for a brief period in the Tombs, and then 
one week later to don a convict’s garb on 
Blackwell's Island. Truly ‘‘ the way of the 
transgressor is hard.” 
a 


A WILD ROSE. 


BY EDITH H. STERLING. 








Osweet wild rose, ye bring me dreams 
Of blossom-bordered ways, . 

Of tender skies and low green hills, 
Dim with the summer’s haze. 


I know what dewy dawns have lent 
The rosy flush ye wear ; 

What fragrant showers of cooling rain 
Have made ye still more fair. 


I know what golden summer-noons 
O’eryou have shed their light ; 

What scarlet sunsets flamed and paled 
To purple dusk of night. 


I see the winding paths that lead 
Through ferny pastures sweet, 

Across the meadows where the flowers 
Bloom bright about my feet. 


The blue tide glimmers up the creeks, 
The wild birds sing and call, 

And underneath the wind-stirred trees 
The sunflecked shadows fall. 


About me blow thesalty winds 
From off the tossing sea ; 
;, QO, little flower, my thoughts are sad 
, With what ye bring to me. 


‘Your soft-flushed petals, faintly fair, 
** ‘Will lose their roay sheen, 
But still about my thoughts will shine 
_ The summer light serene, ~ 





| MOSES STUART AS A PREACHER. {something “else tobe thought -of-and-felt, 


(This article is extracted: and. another which will : 
follow it is condensed from a private letter written to 
me by the late Rev. Dr. Taylor, of New Haven. They 
are published now in the bélief that the pupils of 
both the illustrious professors whose names are here 
united, and many others also to whom these names 
are historic, will be interested to know what such a 
critic—himself a prince of preachers and theologians—' 
thought of such a preacher and teacher. That inter- 
est may be enhanced by the recollection that Dr. 
Taylor was the successor of Prof. Stuart as the pastor 
of the Center church at New Haven. And it will not 
be diminished by the well-known fact that, in the 
days of their strength, they often differed vigorously 


in their opinions and had some sharp tilts with each 4 


other in theological discussion. AUSTIN PHELPS.) 





I Greatiy admired and loved Mr. Stuart. 
He was for a time the tutor of my class in 
college. In that relation I first knew him. 
I had heard his oration when he took his 
second degree. He had already a reputa- 
tion. He was marked, in the limited circle 
in which a young man moves, as one from 
whom something was to be expe¢ted. In 
the office of tutor he was signally commu-, 
nicative and instructive, stirring the minds 
of his pupils in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. After his settlement in the ministry 
T lived much in his family. This wasin the 
early part of my. religious life, There I 
found the familiarity, the kindness, the con- 
fidence, and almost the intimacy of a second 
home. 

But I am to speak more especially of Mr. 
Stuart asa preacher. And the first thing 
which I notice is the remarkable clearness of 
his eonceptions and of their expression, 
This was a peculiarity in itself, and a pecu- 
liarity in the. ease with which it was done. 
One. of his classmates, a most competent 
judge, often spoke of this peculiarity as 
more striking in him than in any other 
man he ever knew, and used to say that it 
was the same thing in the first composition 
he read before the class and in the last 
sermon he wrote. To conceptions shurply 
defined his language was like a strong, clear 
mirror. Accordingly, he had no toleration 
for writers whose style or thinking was such 
that to understand them he must reread 
them. He made his own thoughts obvious 
to others; he expected them to do likewise 
to him. This intense clearness gave great 
power and to me a fascination to his con- 
versation. He imparted to hearers what 
was in his own mind by a sort of inspiration, 
which dispensed with all effort on their part. 
Instead of guarding against it, they looked 
and waited for it,as if it were one of the 
easiest mental processes of theirown. His 
utterance, the whole manner of convey- 
ance was so natural and easy that it could 
not be reflectively noticed. Its result was 
there before you knew it. Or, if by dint of 
effort one did reflect on it, one only won- 
dered that the same thing should be capable 
of being said in any other way. 

This style of his conversation was sub- 
stantially that of his preaching when at 
New Haven, though modified so as to be 
adapted in gravity, elevation, and force to 
the pulpit. Without losing one element of 
its simplicity, it became that colloquial 
blending of earnestness and pathos and beau- 
ty and gradeur which is so becoming to one 
who comes with God’s commission to the 
heart. It was the best popular style of* 
preaching that I ever heard from any map. 
By this I mean that it was the best fitted to 
instruct and to interest, to impress and to 
sway the people by the truths of the Gospel. 
And by the people I mcan everybody, with- 
out distinction of culture or rank. It was 
so perspicuous and unartificial that not 
only all could understand him, but none 
could help understanding him. None could 
watch it for criticism, none could-gaze at it 
with admiration, and none could let it alone. 
It was light by which one sees and thinks’ 
not of, but thinks only of what he sees. 
There was argument or illustration, beauty 
or force just when and where it was wanted, 
and not where it was not wanted. Nothing 
in style for its own sake ; everything for the 
purpose in hand—a dress so exactly fit that 
no one bethought him to say what it was or 
how it logked. If there‘was thunder and 
lightning, no one asked how they were made 
or if well made. Mobody admired, nobody 
praised ; everybody felt. Nobody offended’ 
by that most disgraceful of all compliments’ 
to the pulpit, ‘‘ A beautiful sermon!” “Eulo-’ 


“] gy was not sought; it would be felt’ to’ be 
_ | grossly out of place. There was always” 


q 
, 





which: left, no-room for. this. 

The.degree to which he put himself out of 
sight to his hearers and behind his subject, 
and. put bis subject before and into them 
was, within my observation, unequaled. 
This was owing not to his manoer, as 
studied and fashioned by art; but it was 
dictated by his sympsthetic instinct, bis 
spontaneous love, his heart’s desire for the 
souls of his people, saying: ‘‘ Yourservant, 
for Jesus’s sake; not yours, but you.” I 
have heard what might with some propriety 
be called greater preachers or finer preach- 
ers, and from them what might be called 
greater or finer sermons—sermons more 
elaborate, more tasteful, more profound, 
with more original combinations of thought 
—sermons which, therefore, would afford 
richer intellectual entertainment to the cul- 
tivated mind; but none so. comprehensively 
fitted to the people, none so felicitously 
adapted to the true end of preaching, and in 
this the only true sense none 30 elcquent. 
The most refined taste could not be offend- 
ed, nor even complain that something was 
wanting. It could not be said that “his 
greatest excellence was that he had no 
fault; his greatest fault that he had no ex- 
cellence.’ The most captious critics— 

“ Those cut-throat bandits in the path to fame”— 
could not stop to hack.and mangle, for they 
met enough of loftiest excellence to dash 
their effrontery. 

It is no proof .that one is an eloquent 
preacher that he moves and delights men 
and women of cultivated taste. He must be 
eloquent, if truly so, in that which is com- 
mon to such hearers and to the multitude 
alike. It is the common ground both of 
thought and feeling which marks the range 
of true eloquence. “Elisha proportioned 
himself to the widow's soi whom he wished 
to raise to life. So the truly eloquent 
preacher accommodates himself to the mind 
of the people whom he would raise from 
death in sin.” Such in an unusual degree 
was, in my view, the eloquence of, Mr, 
Stuart, at the time of his pastorate in 
New Haven, where, as it seemed to me, and 
I think to most others of his hearers, he put 
his while soul into the work of saving the 
souls of his people. 

In addition to what I have said, I must 
speak of his wonderful voice. No concep- 
tion of his preaching is adequate which 
leaves this out of account. It was his own, 
and not another’s. It had not the slightest 
shade of resemblance or imitation of any- 
body in his use of it. He was more original 
in his intonations than in his thinking. His 
easy, natural tones were so graceful and free 
from artifice, yet so flexible in every variety 
of modulation, and specially so electric in 
emphasis, that to me they were unequaled 
by anything that Iever heard, They gave 
an indescribable fascination to his preach- 
ing of the most simple and common trains 
of thought. ‘They bound the attention as by 
an invisible chain. They reached in and 
felt their way to the inner man with a secret 
charm, which nobody could. explain, but 
which everybody felt. To read his best 
sérmon without having heard him was to 
know nothing of him as a preacher. To 
read it after hearing him was to hear him 
again. Without hyperbole, I seem to’ hear 
him now, after the lapse of forty years, 

I have known in some the feeling of dis- 
appointment on their first hearing him. 
They did not find the things nor the shad- 
ow of them which his reputation led 
them to expect and prepared them to ad- 
mire and applaud. They expected to see 
what Art could do, and found only what 
Nature had done. Art there -was none, 
Nothing was perceptible but the effect on 
the conscience and the heart. How it was 
achieved—such enchbained attention, such 
unbroken sympathy with the preacher, such 
profound reverence toward God—none 
thought of asking. His manner eluded: all 
attention to itself. Thus he drew. ‘the 
people of all classes to hear him, and ¢on- 
verts, in circumstances the most adverse, 
were multiplied from ali classes... Few, 
‘very few who knew they had souls—some 
‘mén of taste seem not to know it—could 
hear him once without feeling‘ constrained 
by something to hear him again. 

When he ‘first began to preach as'a can- 


‘didate, his delivery was déliberate te a de- 


gree which approximated dullness. On this 
account he was imperfectly appreciated. 
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This fault was afterward trained into a sig- 
aal excellence. After his ordination his 
manner in this respect underwent a striking 
change. Retaining always the intense aim 
at the object in hand which was natural to 
him, his sympathies received a new impulse, 
his emotive nature kindled and glowed, and 
the effect on his preaching was just what it 
should be, making him always reverent, 
earnest, and direct, often impassioned, some- 
times vehement; and yet nothing was over- 
done. There was no manufacture of feel- 
ing, no effort to show feeling; but feeling 
showing itself by simply being what it was, 
and showing itself in that felicitous manner 
which bespoke an effort to suppress it, and 
told how much more there was than found 
its way into words or manner. I have seen 
him when he trod the pulpit from side to 
side and from front to rear, with gesticu- 
lation violent, yet chastened, graceful be- 
cause unconscious, and powerful because 
suitable. It was, as I have supposed, though 
all his own, not unlike what we are told of 
Whitfield’s eloquence in the sweep and sway 
of his power over an audience. In the pul- 
pit he was, in my view, very far superior as 
@ pastor at New Haven to what he was as 
professor at Andover. 





PSALM XC. 
BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 


Lorp, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
In all the generations past : 
Before the mountains saw thy face, 
Or ere, obedient to thy blast, 
The world was formed and all the climes 
Of the green earth were spread abroad, 
Even from everlasting times 
To everlasting, thou art God. 


Thou turnest man to grief and woe, 
And sayest: ‘‘ Return, ye sons of men.” 
A thousand years in thy sight show 
As though they never yet had been: 
As with a flood thou carryest them 
Far off, and as asleep are they, 
Or like the flower on slender stem 
That grows and withers in a day. 


Thine anger us consuméd hath ; 
Our secret sins thou set’st in light; 
Our days are passéd in thy wrath, 

Our years a tale told in the night. 
Our days are threescore years and ten; 
Labor end sorrow is their strength, 

For soon it is cut off, and then 
In the dark grave we lay our length. 


Who knows thine anger’s dreadful force? 
O each us so to tell our days 
That we may ’scape thy righteous curse 
And spend our life in wisdom’s ways. 
Return, O Lord, repent thy choice! 
O fill us and thy servants bless, 
That we may all our days rejoice, 
Thy goodness know, thy power confess. 


According to our time of woe 
Make thou us glad, and let appear 
Thy work unto our eyes and show 
Thy glory to our children here ; 
And let the beauty of our God 
Be still upon us, and set fast 
Our handiwork ; yea, firm and broad 
Establish it, that it may last. 


THE SPOIL OF A GARRET. 


BY J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 





Cortgs of a number of autograph letters 
of distinguished men of the last century 
have been lately found in the possession of 
a descendant of Governor Trumbull, and 
have been put into my hands, with the re- 
quest to select from them such as have 
never been published. I begin with two 
letters from the Crown to the Governor of 
Connecticut. 

A general peace between England, France, 
Spain, and Holland was concluded Nov. 9th, 
1729, by the treaty of Seville. Cessation of 
hostilities had been proclaimed in 1728. The 
treaty assured to England the continuance 
of her trade with America. It was stip- 
ulated that all prizes taken by subjects of 
England or Spain in America subsequent 
to the proclamazion of 1728 should be re- 
atored by the captors or full compensation 
therefor be made to the owners. Com- 
plaints made by Spain of violations of the 
treaty by the English occasioned the fol- 
Jowing lef:ter to the several governors, etc., of 
English colonies in America. It has the 
sign-manual of the King (George II) and is 
subscribed by his secretary of state, Thomas 
Relham Holles, first Duke of Newcastle. 
Letters from the king, privy council, or 
board of trade to the colonial governors in 
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America were usually written in duplicate 
or triplicate, and the copies sent by different 
vessels, for more safe and speedy trans- 
mission. 

This is addressed “To Our Trusty and 
Welbeloved the Governor and Company of 
Our Colony of Connecticut in New England 
in America.” 

GEORGE R. 

Trusty and Welbeloved, We Greet you well. 
Whereas, upon the repeated Complaints which 
Our Minister at the Court of Our good Brother 
the King of Spain hath, in pursuance of Our 
Instructions to him in that behalf made to the 
said King and his Ministers, that his subjects 
in America did continue to make Depredations, 
as if a War existed, upon Our Subjects: His 
Catholick Majesty has, inthe most express man- 
ner, signified his Pleasure to the Vice Roys of 
Peru and New Spain, and other the Governors 
and Officers of his Dominions in those parts, 
that the orders for a Cessation of Hostilitys 
which he issued on the 25th of April 1728, in 
consequence of what has been stipulated by 
the Preliminarys and by the Convention signed 
at the Pardo, be strictly observed by all his 
Subjects, and that accordingly all Prizes taken 
by them from Our Subjects in America from 
the time of the Arrival of his said Orders at 
Cartagena, mentioned in the said King’s 
Cedulas to be on the 11-22 June 1728, be punc- 
tually restored, or in default thereof the just 
Value of the said Prizes and their Cargoes at 
the time when they were taken, and that Rep. 
aration according to Justice be also given for 
any further Damage occasioned by the Deten- 
tion thereof, till the time of their being deliv- 
ered up, excepting Seizures made on account 
of illegal Trade in the Places and Limits pro- 
hibited by the Laws, and the Treatys of Peace 
and Commerce: Our Will and Pleasure is, 
that in pursuance of our Orders formerly 
issued in that behalf, al! and singular Our Sub. 
jects do forbear and abstain from all acts of 
Hostility against the subjects of Our said good 
Brother the King of Spain, and that if any Prize 
or Prizes have been or shall be taken from his 
subjects, since the said 11-22 Day of June 1728; 
full Restitution be made of such Prize or Prizes, 
or in default thereof, of the just Value of the 
said Prizes and their Cargoes at the time when 
they were taken, according to the authentick 
Proofs and Vouchers of such valuation, that 
have been, or shall be produced, by the 
respective Owners of such Prizes and Cargoes ; 
who shall claim the same, and that Reparation 
be also given according to Justice for any 
further Damage occasioned by the Detention of 
such Prizes, till the time of their being de- 
livered up, excepting always any Seizures that 
may have been made on account of an Illegal 
Trade carried on contrary to the Laws, and the 
Treatys of Peace and Commerce, and that the 
Owners of the Prizes to be restored, in pur- 
suance of this Our Order, shall freely enjoy the 
same and their effects, and carry them at their 
pleasure to their own Ports; and in the Execu- 
tion of these our commands, you are to have 
regard to, and to govern yourself by what is 
stimulated in the Treatys of Commerce subsist- 
ing between the two Crowns; and We do 
hereby strictly charge and command you, and 
all and singular the Officers and Ministers of 
that Our Colony of Connecticut in New En- 
gland in America, and all others whom it may 
concern, to take due Notice hereof, and to give 
ready Obedience accordingly, in order where. 
unto you are to take care, that they be duly 
apprized of this Our Royal Pleasure and Inten- 
tion in this behalf. Youare also to transmit 
unto us, or unto one of our principal Secre- 
tarys of State, an account of your Proceedings 
herein for our Information, and so we bid you 
Farewell. Given at our Court at St. James’s 
the Twenty Second Day of January 1729-30 in 
the Third Year of our Reign— 

By His Majesty’s Command, 
Houuzs, Newcasule. 

The name of the Duke of Newcastle in 
connection with American affairs brings to 
mind Smollett’s picture of him as first min- 
ister in the latter part of the reign of George 
Il. ‘In the beginning of this war, he told 
me, in a great fright, that thirty thousand 
French had marched from Acadie to Cape 
Breton. ‘ Where did they find transports?’ 
said I. ‘Transports!’ cried he. ‘I tell you 
they marched by land.’ ‘By land to the 
island of Cape Breton?’ ‘What! is Cape 
Breton an island?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘Ha! are 
you sure of that?’ When I pointed it out 
in the map, he examined it earnestly with 
his spectacles, then, taking me in his arms, 
‘My dear C—1!’ cried he, ‘you always 
bring us good news. I'll go directly and tell 
the king that Cape Breton is an island!’” 
And in the same scene the Duke is made to 
advise a newly-appointed provincial gov- 
ernor to ‘‘ take care of the Five Nations— 
our good friends the Five Nations—the Tory- 
rories, the Macolmacks, the Out-o’-the-ways, 





[Ottawas], the Crickets [Creeks], and the 
Kickshaws. . And your Excellency 
won’t fail to scour the kettle and boil the 
chain and bury the tree and plant the hatch- 
et.” 

And the mot which Horace Walpole puts 
in the Duke’s mouth is nearly as good: 
“Annapolis! Annapolis! Oh, yes, Annapolis 
must be defended; to be sure, Annapolis 
should be defended! Pray where is Annap- 
olis?” 

Here is another letter “to the Governor 
and Company of Connecticut,” written 
thirly years later, when the interests of 
Great Britain in her American colonies were 
watched over by a statesman of a different 
stamp from the Duke of Newcastle. ‘After 
a century has passed, and all the petty men 
and paltry interests of the first William 
Pitt’s time are hastening to oblivion, his 
grand figure stands out a giant amongst pig. 
mies. In the words of Frederick of Prussia, 
England had at length brought forth a 
man.” Pitt became secretary of state in 
November, 1756, and at the opening of Par- 
liament, in December, the king’s speech de- 
clared that the succor and preservation of 
America “demand resolutions of vigor and 
dispatch.” From this time till his resigna- 
tion, in October, 1761, Pitt had sole manage- 
ment of the war and direction of foreign 
affairs. 

‘This letter was written less than two 
months after the accession of George III, 
when the secretary of state, conscious of 
waning influence with the new king, was 
more than ever anxious to bring the war 
with France to a successful termination. 
The conquest of Canada was complete. 
Montreal was surrendered to Gen. Amherst, 
in September, and with it all the other posts 
held by the French. But troops were needed 
to repair and strengthen these posts and to 
garrison and defend them. Connecticut 
was called upon for two-thirds the number 
of men she had furnished in the previous 
campaign. This letter was received on the 
17th of March, 1761, as an endorsement 
shows, and on the 26th a General Assembly, 
specially convened, voted to send 2,300 men, 
in two regiments, for this service: 
(TRIPLICATE. ] 

WHITEHALL Decem’r 17th 1760. 
Gentlemen 

His Majesty having nothing so much at 
Heart, as, by the most vigorous Prosecution of 
the War, to reduce the Enemy to the necessity 
of accepting a Peace on Terms of Glory and 
Advantage to His Majesty’s Crown, and bene- 
ficial in particular to His Subjects in America; 
and as nothing can so effectually contribute to 
that great and essential Object, as the King’s 
being enabled to employ, as immediately as may 
be, such part of the regular Forces in North 
America, as may be adequate to some great 
and important Enterprize against the Enemy; [ 
am commanded to signify tv you the King’s 
Pleasure, that, in order the better to provide 
for the full and entire Security of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in North America, and particularly 
of the Possession of His Majesty’s Conquests 
there, during the Absence of such Part of the 
Regular Forces, you do forthwith use your ut- 
most Endeavours and Influence with the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of your Colony, to induce 
them to raise, with all possible Dispatch, with- 
in your Government, two-thirds of the Num- 
ber of Men, they raised for the last Campaign, 
and forming the same into Regiments, as far as 
shall be found convenient, That you do direct 
them to hold themselves in readiness and par- 
ticularly as much earlier than former Years, as 
may be, to march to such Place or Places in 
North America, as His Majesty’s Commander 
in Chief there shall appoint, in order to be em- 
ployed there, under the Supreme Command of 
His Majesty’s said Commander in Chief in 
America, in such manner as he shall judge most 
conducive for the King’s Service: And the bet- 
ter to facilitate this important Service, the 
King is pleased, to leave it to you to issue 
Commissions to such Gentlemen of your Col. 
ony, as you shall judge, from their Weight and 
Credit with the People, and their Zeal for the 
Publick Service, may be best disposed and 
able to quicken and effectuate the speedy levy- 
ing of the greatest Number of Men in the dis- 
position of which Commissions, I am per- 
suaded you will have nothing in View, but 
the Good of the King’s Service, and a due 
Subordination of the Whole to his Maty’s 
Commander in Chief: and all Officers of the 
Provincial Forces, as high as Colonels inclusive, 
are to have Rank according to their several re- 
spective Commissions, agreeable to the Regula- 
tions contained in His late Majesty’s Warrant 
of the 30th Decr., 1757 which is renewed by His 
present Majesty. 

The King is further pleased to furnish all the 
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Men so raised as above, with Arms, Ammuni- 
tion and Tents, as well as to order Provisions 
to be issued to the Same, by His Majesty's 
Commissaries in the same Proportion & Man- 
ner, as is done to the rest of the King’s Forces; 
The whole therefore that His Majesty expects 
and requires from the several Provinces, is, the 
Levying, Cloathing, & Pay of the Men, and on 
these Heads also that no encouragement may be 
wanting to this great and Salutary Service, the 
King is further most graciously pleased to per- 
mit me to acquaint you, that strong Recom. 
mendations will be made to Parliament, in their 
Session next Year, to grant a proper Compen. 
sation for such Expences as above, according 
as the active Vigor, and strenuous Efforts of 
the respective Provinces, shall justly appear to 
merit. 

It is His Majesty’s Pleasure that you do, with 
particular Diligence, immediately Collect, and 
put into the best Condition, all the Arms, issued 
last Campaign, which can be any ways rendered 
serviceable, or that can be found within your 
Government, in order that the same may be 
again employ’d for his Majesty’s Service. 

I am further to inform you, that Similar 
orders are sent by this Conveyance to Massa- 
chusets Bay, New Hampshire Rhode Island, 
New York, & New Jersey: The Southern Goy- 
ernments are also directed to raise Men, in the 
same Manner, to be employed in such offensive 
Operations, as the Circumstances and Situation 
of the Enemy’s Posts, and the State and Dispo- 
sition of the Indian Nations, on that Side, may 
point out and require. 

It is unnecessary to add any thing to animate 
your Zeal in the Execution of His Majesty's 
Orders in this important Conjuncture, which is 
finally to fix the future Safety and Welfare of 
America, and of your own Colony in particular; 
And the King doubts not, from your known 
Fidelity and Attachment, that you will employ 
yourself with the utmost Application and Dis- 
patch, in this promising and decisive Crisis, 

I am with great Truth and Regard. 

Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient 
humble Servant, 


W. Pir, 
<<< 


LIBERTY OR DISCIPLINE. WHICH 
SHALL IT BE? 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 








(My apology for sending the accompanying article 
to THE INDEPENDENT is that, having tendered it 
to the Watchman and Reflector, of Boston, it was 
declined. The editor of the Examiner and Chronicle 
long ago told me that he would admit no article 
into his paper that impeached the doctrine of “ close 
communion.” The Baptist Weekly some time ago de- 
clined to publish an article of similar import to the 
accompanying. As these are the three leading 
organs of the Baptists in New York and New En- 
gland, Iam compelled to appeal to you. If even the 
Baptist papers will not allow a word of dissent, then 
we must appeal to THE INDEPENDENT for a hearing. 
Ido so the more cheerfully as this question has been 
somewhat discussed in your columns already by Bap- 
ti ministers. q. F. P.) 

Ir is folly, nay, absurd for any one longer 
to deny that there is a large and respectable 
minority, including both laymen and clergy- 
men, within ‘‘ regular” (?) Baptist churches 
who dissent from the doctrine and practice 
of close communion. But itis as yet an 
unsolved question what is to be the status of 
these brethren in the churches. It seems 
to the writer that there can be but two 
ways to dispose of them, and so with the 
whole question of the proper administration 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

(1.) If ‘open communion” in theory of 
practice is a violation of the Word of God, 
and so of the law of the Church, as it is 
claimed, then it becomes the duty of the 
Church to subject the transgressor to the 
discipline of the Church if, after patient 
and loving admbnition, the heresy is still 
held to, taught, or practiced. 

(2.) If the holding and teaching of open 
communion or the practice of it is not an 
offense against the law of Christ, and s0 
does not subject the brother or sister thus 
holding, teaching, or practicing open com- 
munion to the discipline of the Church, 
then their right to do so, as they have light 
upon the subject, should be recognized and 
“* liberty in the matter of the Lord’s Supper" 
proclaimed in every church where it is now 
or may in future be a question. 

Before further arguing the question, let us 
fairly state the issue, or, at least, some of the 
many phases of it; for it is a many-sided 
question. I think I fairly state the argu: 
ment of the close communionist as follows; 

1. The Lord’s Supper is a church ordi- 
nance. 

2. Baptism—#. ¢., the immersion of a be 
liever—is essential to churchmembership. 

8. Therefore, no unbaptized—i, ¢., unim- 
mersed person—(whatever his other qualifi- 
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~ cations may be) may be lawtully allowed to 


git at the Lord’s table. 

Or let me put it in another form: 

1. The Lord’s Supper is an ordinaace to 
be celebrated only by the visible Church of 
Christ. 

2. The visible Church of Christ is com- 
posed only of baptized—#. ¢., immersed—be- 
lievers. 

8. Baptist churches only are thus com- 


4, Therefore, (1) Baptist churches only 
are true visible churches of Christ. 

5. And, therefore, (2) Baptist churches 
only can lawfully spread the Lord’s Supper 
and members of Baptist churches only can 
or may lawfully participate in its celebratton. 

These and the like logical processes lead, 
among others, to the following specified con- 
clusions: 

1. No Christian man (or woman), however 
evident his godliness may be, who is unim. 
mersed—whether he belong to any organized 
body of believers or not—may sit down with 
Baptists to the Lord’s Supper, because Bap- 
tists only, in virtue of their membership in 
the only true visible Church of Christ on 
earth, have a right to commemorate and 
show forth the Lord’s love and death. 

2. No Baptist may sit down to eat with 
unimmersed Christians or receive at the 
hands of a non-Baptist minister the Lord’s 
Supper, because unimmersed Christians 
have noright either to celebrate or partake 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

It is true that there are some Baptists 
who abandon their logic at a certain point, 
and admit all immersed Christians, whether 
they be in Baptist churches or not; but to 
do so is to give up the double premise that 
the ordinance belongs only to the visible 
churches and that Baptist churches only are 
true visible churches in the New Testament 
sense, and so this is to give up the back- 
bone of their ecclesiastical theory. 

However, there are others of us who, 
while we are ready to grant that, according 
to the order of the New Testament, bap- 
tism (immersion) precedes communion, as it 
does every other Christian act (for it is the 
first and immediate duty after belief in the 
Lord Jesus Christ), deny that it is, therefore, 
a necessary prerequisite or qualifying condi- 
tion to the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and so are free to invite all who are 
truly the Lord’s people in, though they may 
not bave complied with the law of baptism 
as we understand it, to sit with us in the 
celebration of the memorial Supper of our 
Lord (both theirs and ours), and to sit with 
them in their assemblies for a like purpose 
when occasion offers. 

In fact, for myself I deny in toto the whole 
Church theory of the Supper, except as the 
Church is the synonym of Christianity, and 
believe that the qualification to eat the 
Lord’s Supper is wholly spiritual. I feel 
free to invite all who truly love our Lord 
Jesus Christ to sit at the table when I spread 
it in his dear name, who gave it to his dis- 
ciples, saying ‘‘ Eat ye all of it.” And, if it 
so chance that Iam in or among any com- 
pany of disciples who are celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper, at any time or place, I shall 
gladly join them—as gladly as I would unite 
with them in prayer or in the preaching of 
the Gospel—“‘ for as oft as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup ye do show forth [preach] 
the Lord’s death till he come.” 

There are others, lay and clerical, who 
may not accept my reasons, but who, for 
reasons which are as sufficient for themselves 
in the sight of the Lord, are free to eat the 
Lord’s Supper with those who truly love 
him, and with whom I unite in denying for 
ourselves the lawfalness of giving any in- 
vitation to the Lord’s Supper that will by 
implication exclude any of the Lord’s peo- 
ple from his, not our (Baptist) table. 

Now (to turn again to the question asked 
at the head of this article) for this denial 
and for a practice—either openly avowed, as 
in the case of the writer of this article and 
one or two others, or tacitly encouraged, as 
in the case of many others—of open com- 
munion upon any theory, we are denounced 
from the pulpits of our brethren, and 
through the columns of the press, and in the 
ministerial conference-rooms and elsewhere 
as being ‘‘ traitors to God and his truth,” as 

“free lovers,” as “deniers of the faith once 
Gelivered to the saints” (4 ¢, close com- 
munion ?), ‘stained with >” and es 





nothing of many other opprobrious names 
and charges, The practice of open com- 
munion has been denounced by the recog- 
nized and foremost advocate of close com- 
munion in our denomination as ‘‘ wine 
drinking” and ‘‘dissipation” and as a 
‘“‘plague.” I am informed on creditable 
authority that the author of the last quoted 
remarks said recently, in the Brooklyn Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Meeting, that we would never 
have any more revivals in our churches 
“until the devil of open communion was 
cast out,” and that he “‘ wished to God that 
every open communist would leave his 
church,” or words to that effect. In our 
public gathering we are denounced in the 
bitterest language, and held up as the en- 
emies of the truth and of the churches, and, 
though not in so many words, the spirit of 
some of the speeches I have heard lately is 
that of those who of old said: “Away with 
such a fellow from the earth.” 

Yet again it has been declared that no 
Baptist minister holding open communion 
views would be allowed to settle again. As 
& matter of fact, such interference has been 
used successfully, and certain ministers have 
been asked to publish or preach an article 
or sermon in vindication of close commun- 
ion as the price to be paid fora pastorate. 
(I am prepared to give names and details or 
withdraw the charge.) If, therefore, open 
communionism is this ‘‘ devilish” heresy, 
“plague,” “treason,” etc., if it is a clear 
violation of the law of Christ, then it is an 
offense that should be dealt with. First, the 
offenders should be entreated as brethren, 
not denounced as ‘‘ devils” and “‘ free lov- 
ers”; and then, if they are incorrigible, they 
should be excluded from the churches as here- 
siarchs, But, if itis not heresy, liberty, not 
toleration, should be frankly and fully ac- 
corded and recognized. As I see it, there is 
neither reason, justice, nor charity in multi- 
plying denunciations and carrying on a sys- 
tem of moral persecution against brethren 
whom the churches either will not or dare 
not prosecute as heretics. Let us, in the name 
of all that is fair, manly, and fraternal, have 
one or the other—discipline or liberty. If 
open communionism is the ‘‘ plague” it is 
declared to be (without contradiction), then 
let the manly course of Dr. Sarles, in the 
Long Island Association, who moved to 
withdraw the hand of fellowship from the 
Lee-avenue church, be acted upon there and 
in other associations in which there are 
churches which practice it, either openly or 
covertly. Let those members, and especially 
those ministers, who are known to be infect- 
ed with the “‘ plague” be cut off. 

There is much else that I would like to 
say, but I have already occupied too much 
of your space. Iam not anxious to be a 
“martyr”; but I am anxious that ‘‘ soul lib- 
erty” in Baptist churches be once more 
“tried,” in order to its vindication. It was 
the privilege of a Roman citizen even to say: 
“Ts it lawful for you to scourge a man that 
isa Roman anduncondemned?” Much more 
ia it ours to say: “Is it lawful for any to 
scourge a man, being a Baptist—not to say 
a Christian—and uncondemned ?”’ 





THE SEA’S ARROGANCE 
BY EDGAR FAWOETT. 


A winxp blew faintly from the reddening east 
Blew and was still along the reedy land. 
Almost the last light of the stars had ceased ; 
Monotonous mourned the sea on distant 
sand. 
‘*O sea,’’ she said, and leaned her set, sad face 
— the pane to watch the water’s 
usd ; 
“© sea, that gloriously with haughty grace 
— while moaning in the morning’s 
jush, 


“Be pitiful and render him once more 
Back from thy breast! Be pitiful, O sea! 


Dear is thine own white wave to thy white 
shore, 


But dearer my bold wanderer to me!” 


So made her voice right passionful appeal, 


And the sea murmured its large, worldless 
way, 


Answered not of the wanderer’s woe or weal, 
Moaned on, and answered neither nay nor 
yea, 


Answered not, kept its counsel, played its 

ener ite wild will, saved or sank ite 
ps, 

Drenched the gold tress against her lover's 








“‘deing the work of the Adversary,” to say 


rh (el KoUee surge on his dumb 
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THE CUBAN IMBROGLIO. the past five years. It would bring peace, 





BY SAMUEL G. HOWE, M.D. 





Brrore these lines can be printed the 
affair of the ‘‘ Virginius” will probably have 
been patched up (as it should be) by peace- 
ful means—that is, if the feeble home gov- 
ernment of Spain can induce the dominant 
party in Cuba to obey its wishes. On the 
other hand, such settlement may be impeded 
by new complications. Besides, the affair of 
the ‘‘ Virginius” is only a natural result of 
the Cuban imbroglio, which will surely occa- 
sion others. 

By itself that tragic event is compara- 
tively a small affair. There have been acted 
upon Cuban soil within the past five years 
hundreds of tragedies, involving more of 
ferocious cruelty, more of indiscriminate 
vengeance upon the guilty and the innocent 
more slaughtering of men, women, and chil- 
dren than this summary shooting of two or 
three scores of men, naturally supposed to 
be coming as lawless invaders. 

Our people have paid slight attention to 
the horrors perpetrated in our neighborhood; 
but, now that a little of our blood has been 
shed, some of our maritime rights trespassed 
upon, and our national dignity insulted, the 
passions of our people blaze more fiercely 
than they did upon the cruel massacre of 
the students at Havana, two yearsago. They 
may be set ablaze again by some outrage of 
humanity. It behooves us, therefore, to 
study the matter carefully. 

The Cuban imbroglio is of long standing. 
The despotic and semi-barbarous institutions 
of that island have long exercised and do 
now exercise a pestilent influence over our 
national affairs. 

Cuban slavery and coolieism were but- 
tresses and supports of our slave system. 
We reciprocally were involved in the guilt 
of upholding despotism in old Spain and 
slavery in her colonies. The South and 
Cuba stood shoulder to shoulder in uphold- 
ing the accursed system. The millions 
which we paid (and are paying) annually for 
slave-grown products go to maintain Span- 
ish despotism. Nor are we yet free from 
the guilt of needlessly upholding slavery 
over our border, after we have slain the mon- 
ster at home. We maintain a market for 
slave-grown products and pay millions of 
dollars annually for it; whereas, by wise 
policy, we might produce them in our own 
possession, and so hamstring slavery. 

There are three ways out of the present 
imbroglio. The first is to cut the knot 
with the sword. Much can be urged in 
favor of this summary mode of justice, in 
the present circumstances. 

During certain phases of human develop- 
ment war is not only natural and right, but 
it seems necessary. The tendencies to com- 
bat and destroy are given to men for good 
purposes. They fight and destroy as nat- 
urally as they caress and kiss. The exer- 
cise of animal passions is potent, and essen- 
tial for human progress upward from savage- 
dom to civilization. By their action the 
earth is subdued, and the beast and vermin 
thereof. There are things to be done for 
which peaceful means avail not. _ ‘‘ Slaugh- 
ter is God’s daughter” ; nor has he yet done 
with her red-handed services. The time is 
coming, but is not yet, when the rod, the 
prison, and the sword may be safely dis- 
pensed with. War has its compensations, 
its moral influences, its civilizing effects. 
Like the knife and the cautery io surgery, 
it sometimes cuts or burns out what no 
peaceful negotiations can effect. While we 
tamper, the subject dies. War may become 
a duty even of civilized nations. ‘‘ Salus 
populi suprema lee” has sometimes even a 
higher signification than that the safety of 
a people warrants any: violation of written 
law; indeed, of any measure whatever. 
Mankind is greater than any people; and 
humanity must be saved from outrage, 
though nationality be over-ridden. 

Humanity has been long outraged in our 
neighborhood, and cries to us for help. The 
flaming towns and villages; the houseless 
women and children, starving in the moun- 
tains; the devastated fields; the hundreds 
of thousands of slaves and coolies in cruel 
bondage; the prospective desolation of the 
whole magnificent island—all cal] upon us 
to stay the plague and to save humanity, 
War would stamp out a bloody and appar- 
ently interminable strife, and stop the in- 
human and atrocious scenes enacted during 





order, and security in our neighborhood. 

War would cut up and destroy slavery 
and coolieism—monstrous institutions, so 
ingrained in the social constitution of Cuban 
affairs that nothing but the knife can excise 
them, Cuba cannot cut them out herself, 
and Spain cannotdo itforher. The planter 
dominates the island, defies alike the home 
government and the insurrection. He has 
carried on the present civil strife ferocious- 
ly and barbarously for five years, and will 
carry it on until the whole island is devas- 
tated. 

The existence of the system has pre- 
vented emigration to the West India Islands, 
and hindered the development of the com- 
mercial resources of that great American 
archipelago and hedged in the growth of 
our commerce. During the last five years 
theisland has been the bloody arena of a 
civil war, carried on by both parties with 
terrible ferocity and to the knife. If its 
history were known, our people would be 
shocked at the thought that such dreadful 
scenes, involving such an amount of human 
suffering, had been going on so long in their 
immediate neighborhood. 

In the present case there are special 
reasons why our country should interfere, 
conquer peace, and protect the common in- 
terests of humanity. The United States is 
the only power that can do it effectually. 
The sacred rights of neighborhood call on 
her to do it. Besides, there are special 
reasons why she should take the lead in 
forcible pacification. The Cuban imbroglio 
bas caused great damage to her commercial 
interests. It has not only impeded the 
spread of her commerce and the influence 
of her institutions over the neighboring 
islands, but has been the fertile source of 
mischiefs of various kinds. These call for 
interference on our part, since Spain is man- 
ifestly impotent in the matter and war 
would stop them. Such would be some of 
the compensations for a resort to the dread- 
ful instrumentality of war. 

If we look a little further into the matter, 
we shall see that the real cause of the im- 
broglio is slavery. All the Cubans proper 
hate Spain and desire to be rid of her domi- 
nation. But the planters and those in their 
interest desire first and, above all things, to 
hold on to their slaves. The insurrection 
which broke out five ycars ago was solely 
for independence of Spain; but the insur- 
gents were obliged to adopt emancipation 
and to enlist slaves. These have joined 
them by thousands, and the planters are in 
constant dread of a general stampede from 
their plantations to the mountain regions 
held by the insurgents. 

Spain (to which Cuba is no longer a 
source of wealth),in order to support her na- 
tional pride and to give employment to her 
young men, pours into the bloody arena 
army after army, which are rapidly de- 
voured by the monster War. But these 
armies and all other forces sent to Cuba be- 
come entirely subservient to the dominant 
slave party. A Spanish proclamation of 
emancipation by the noble Castelar would 
nomore be heeded by them than a Papal 
bull would be by the dervishes of Stamboul. 
The boasted emancipation decrees of the 
Cortes never affected the price of slaves in 
the Cuban market. 

Here is the dead lock. Spain cannot put 
down those pestilent sources of the ill- 
fortune of Cuba—slavery and coolieism; 
the planters cannot put down the insurrec- 
tion; the insurgents cannot yield, because 
the emancipados fight with a halter about 
their necks and dare not yield. So that the 
war must apparently go on until the beauti- 
ful island becomes a scene of utter desola- 
tion, marked by the ashes of towns and vil- 
lages and bleaching bones of its inhabit- 
ants. Such a¥e some of the considerations 
which might be urged in favor of our ayail- 
ing ourselves of the present opportunity for 
forcible interference. But let him who 
goeth to war first count the cost. 

Spain is better prepared for war than we 
are. The first operations would be by sea, 
and her navy is at this moment more than 
a match for ours. I have had recent ope 
portunity of learning something of it, and 
been astonished at the beauty, strength, and 
equipment of her steamships and gunboats 
avd the intelligence, discipline, and appar. 
ent high martial condition of cdicers and 
men. She has a great nursery of sailors ig 
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her long seaboard country and has during 
the last five years made enormous efforts to 
increase and improve her naval force. 

She has brought her West Indian squad- 
ron into high fighting condition, in order to 
support her army, although the two drain 
the home country of blood and treasure, 
mainly to recover a lost jewel of the crown, 
which, after all, is of. no use except to save 
Castilian pride. Her fleet of steam gun- 
boats and launches is the most formidable 
weapon which she possesses. It has done 
more to prevent the success of the insurrec- 
tion than the army bas. Indeed, if the con- 
test had been confined to land, the Span- 
iards would probably have been beaten out 
of the island. The insurgents have taken 
one important seaport; but could not hold it 
against the heavy fire of the gunboats. ~ 

She might possibly at first levy contribu- 
tions on some of our seaports, under pain 
of bombardment; but she is at the end of 
her resources, while we could put forth 
such power as would in a few months give 
us, if not supremacy by sea, the power of 
landing troops in Cuba, Two bodies of 
5,000 men each, landed at different points, 
would be joined by tens of thousands of 
actual insurgents and by slaves and coolies 
already looking for deliverance, and would 
bring the long and bloody insurrection to a 
triumphant end. 

Cuba would then havea fair chance for 
self-government by republican institutions. 
Spain would be relieved from an enormous; 
burden, from a plague and acurse which 
really impedes her career in progressive 
liberty; and the United States would have 
abolished slavery, and its twin sister, coolie- 
ism, established peace and security in her 
borders, at comparatively small cost, if 
wise enough to abandon the elephant she 
had captured, for the possession of Cuba, 
or, its dependence on us, would pSoably be 
asource of disaster. 

But war, at best, is a direful calamity. 
It isa step backward toward barbarism, a 
temporary. arrest of human progress, Let 
us avoid it, if possible, without being false 
to our duty as citizens and to the claims of 
humanity. 

There isa second way out of the imbrog 
fio—to wit, recognition of the belligerency 
of the insurgents. 

This, under the circumstances, would he 
justifiable. But we should have to summon 
moral courage enough to appeal to the 
higher code of human rights, from the con- 
ventional code of international law. This 
originated in the dark ages, and has been 
continually modified by conservatism, in 
fayor of despotism and aristocracy and for 
the repression of popular attempts at self- 
government. It is time that we insist upon 
amendment in favor of freedom. Let that 
be de jure which is de facto, 

The insurgents have been belligerents 
during five years. Their war-cry is: Inde- 
pendence of Spain and of Spanish Cubans 
and emancipation of slaves. 

They have proved worthy of those proud 
watchwords, , They have resisted all efforts 
at. subjugation and destroyed army after 
army of mercenary Europeans. They hold 
not only the mountain fastnesses, but a 
large portion of the island, and defy and 
will. defy all efforts for their subjection. 
The recognition of their rights as belliger- 
ents would almost to a certainty bring about 
their independence, without necessarily in- 
volying our country in their affairs. 

What hinders such an act toward our 
struggling and long-suffering neighbors? 
Mainly the superstitious respect for despotic 
and monarcbica] usages, christened interna. 
tional law, which lawyers are apt to carry 
with them into politics. They insist upon 
tithing the mint, anise, and cummin of the 
law as it pow stands, regardless of the spirit, 
which is the interests of justice and humap- 
ity. 

Technically they interpret it: No people 
struggling for independence and freedom 
can be recognized as belligerents until their 
flag floats over armed fortresses on land and 
national ships at sea. They may have all 
the. essentials of nationality; they may be 
ag a people, one in religion, in language, 
in manners, in stern purpose of independ- 
ence; they may be masters of the whole 
interior of their countty; they may hold 
stronger fortresses than human hands can 
build; and make successful opposition for 
years to the government claiming domina- 





tion over them ; and yet pedantic diplomacy 
will leave them to be re-enslaved, as it did 
the poor Cretans, because they cannot show 
seaports and a navy. 

Tried by their standard, the Convention 
at Rutli would have been held in vain; in 
vain would the Swiss have fought through 
their two centuries of war for independence 


of Germany. The Republic could not have’ 


had accorded to her belligerent rights. 

But there is a third, a péaceful and more 
effectual, method of déaling in the present 
Cuban imbroglio, and preventing future sim- 
ilar ones—a method which would paralyze 
the arm of the planter and set free the 
slaves and the coolies, by destroying the 
profit of slave-grown products. That method 
is the peaceful annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo, and the production of sugar, coffee, 
and other great staples by free labor. But 
this subject I cannot now discuss. 





SIR HENRY HOLLAND, BART. 





BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Some readers of Toe INDEPENDENT may 
remember: a brief account of Holland 
House which appeared in its columns a 
few weeks since, and which, as stated by 
the writer, consisted in good part of the 
reminiscences of a venerable gentleman, 
upward of fourscore years of age—the last 
survivor of the brilliant galaxy who fre- 
quented the halls of Holland House, Ken- 
sington, in the days of George the Fourth. 
Since that article was written he too. has 
gone to join those distinguished contem- 
poraries whom he so long survived. He was 
a man alike eminent in literature and medi- 
cine, and one to whom Tennyson’s line de- 
scribing Wellington might with propriety 
have béen applied— 

“Oh! good gray head, which all men knew”— 
for there were few more familiar figures in 
the eyes of several generations of London- 
ers than that of the late Sir Henry Hol 
land. For upwards of seventy years he 
lived an intelligent spectator of the politi- 
cal and other changes of the nineteenth 
century. During that period he had crossed 
the Atlantic sixteen times, and in the last 
summer of his long life projected a tour to 
California, to have been made in company 
with his friend, Thurlow Weed; had trav- 
eled over nearly thirty thousand miles of our 
continent, and made innumerable excur- 
sions to all quarters of the globe, which, to 
quote his own words,“ it would be useless to 
enumerate.” He was acquainted with six 
of our Presidents, including the martyred 
Lincoln, and nearly all the most eminent 
men of our country who have distinguished 
themselves during the last sixty years, 
either as soldiers or statesmen, authors or 
artists, or in any of the various walks of 
life. To name his English friends and as- 
sociates would be to enumerate nearly all 
the great men and women of the century. 

Sir Henry has so recently told the story 
of his career, in his delightful ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Past Life,” republished in New 
York, in 1872, that I shall allude very briefly 
to the events described in that volume. He 
was born at Knutsford, in Cheshire, En- 
gland, October 27th, 1788, on the very verge 
of the French Revolution. From a private 
school in his native town he was placed as 
a pupil, in his eleventh year, with Mr, Tur- 
ner, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. There he 
remained four years; and it was then, 
seventy-one years ago, that his love of travel 
was first excited by crossing the backbone 
of England, over Blackstone Edge, ‘‘then a 
long and hard horse labor above ground, 
now accomplished by a few minutes of ralfl- 
road travel underneath.” In bis pedestrian 
excursions round Newcastle he visited the 
factories and coal mines on Tyne side, and 
saw those rude wooden railroads among 
which at that very time’ the genius of 
George Stephenson was employed as a com- 
mon workman. In 1803 he entered a school 
at Bristol, and was placed. at once in the 
position of head of the school, succeeding 
Byron’s friend, Hobhouse, afterward Lord 
Broughton, who. had just gone to West- 
minster School. 

My late friend was exactly eighteen when 
he went to Edinburgh as a medical student. 
His residence in the Scottish capital was 
singularly fortunate in bringing him into 
tlie society of Brougham, Brewster, Jeffrey, 
Mackenzie, Playfair, Walter Scott, and 








Dugald Stewart. In’ the autumn of 1811 | 
Dr. Holland ‘took’ his degree. He had al-' 
ready spent two years of interval, ‘after the: 
first of his three Scottish sessions, partly in 
the London hospital ‘and partly ‘in private 
professional study. But aftér he had+ob- 
tained his diploma at ‘Edinburgh’ ' he’ ‘was’! 
still unable to practice in London; as ‘he’ 
lacked by three years the ‘age necessaty for 
admission to the College of Physicians “in 
London. ‘A portion of these three years 
Dr. Holland devoted to’ foreign travel.’ He 
had previously visited;‘in the year 1810, 
Icéland, in company with Sir George. Mac-' 
kenzie and Dr. Bright, ‘and spent four 
months in that extraordinary island. In 
1814 he published ‘a narrative of his travels’ 
in the East, including ‘his'tour in Thessaly’ | 
and Albania. From that date until the 
present year he continued without inter- 
mission his habit of devoting two or three 
months at the close of each London- season 
to foreign travel, and it’ is exceedingly 
doubtful’ if the ‘world ‘to-day © con- 
tains an ‘individual of his class who has 
been ‘such a persistent’ ‘wanderer. ‘Soon 
after returning from his annual excur- 
sion, which was’ this year made to Russia, 
where he went, by way of St. Petersburg’ 
and Moscow, to attend the great fair ‘at’ 
Nijni-Novgorod, Sir Henry''took'a trip to 
Versailles, to attend the trial of Marshal 
Bazaine. He left there Oct. 24th, dined the 
same day at the British embassy in Paris, 
where he was especially remarked as cheer- 
ful and happy and, as usual, ‘full of con- 
versation. The day following he’ returned ' 
to London, and died peacefully, at his home 
in Brook street, on Monday, the 27th, being 
the ‘eighty-sixth anniversary of his birth. 
Thus to the last this remarkable man pre- 
served his intellectual and physical activity, 
and fifly closed a career which’ he ‘has 
himself so well described in his delightful 
‘* Recollections.” , 

It was my privilege, during the summer of “ 
1872, to see Sir Henry frequently, both at ‘his 
own house and in Lonéon society. He was 
a frequent guest at the best houses in the great 
métropolis, and, having abandoned practice, 
hé gave himself up to the gayeties ofone of 
the gayest capitals of Europe, with ‘all the 
zest of a young man. He would often 
make a morning call at our hotel, and re- 
late to Mrs. W—— the latest fashionable | 
gossip concerning garden parties, dinners, 
aud balls, and, taking out his’ little pocket 
diary, would read over bis’ various engage- 
ments—such as 29th, ball ‘at the Duke’of: 
Devonshire’s; 80th, dinner at'the Archbishop ” 
of Canterbury’s ; 3ist, the Prince of Wales’s 
garden party; etc.—with the inquiry if he 
should have the pleasure of meeting us 
there. At his own charming home, 72 
Brook street, an historical dwelling, seeing 
that it was the town-house to which Ed- 
mund Burke was in the habit of coming 
from his Buckinghamshire retreat at Bea- 
consfield, (now the residence of Disraeli),”' 
we were entertained at the same table,’ 
where during a period of fifty-seven years 
he had received poets and peers, prime 
ministers and chancéllors of England, 
and successful. soldiers: and statesmen. 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Lord Jeffrey, Samuel Rogers, 
Thomas Campbell, Sydney Smith, and Tom 
Moore are but a few of the great literary 
lights that haye often sat at his table. 

Toward few if any of our countrymen 
with whom he was personally acquainted 
did. Sir Henry entertain a, higher admiration 
and regard than for Mr. Seward. . In read- 
ing the scholarly oration on the late Secre- 
tary delivered by Charles Francis Adams, 
I was forcibly impressed with the similarity 
of the views expressed by the ‘orator on 
that occasion, in his estimate of Mr, Lincoln’s 
and Mr. Seward’s mental abilities, with 
those previously: expressed , to me, by. Sir 
Henry. Whether Sir Henry had conversed 
with Mr. Adams on this subject, and ob- 
tained his impression from that source, I 
am unable tosay. Hn passant, I may, here 
remark that during our Rebellion the United 
States had no more faithful friend and de- 
fender in England than Sir Henry.;.and, in 
making this statement, I do not forget the 
friendship of Argyll, Bright,’ Cobden, Sir 
Emerson Tennant, and Lord Houghton, 

In a letter written last year to @.mutual 
friend, and ‘by him forwarded» .to.me,: Bir 
Henry says: ‘Accidental circunistances 
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and thanking you for the’ kindness‘of ife 
pote which’ ‘accompanied ‘this! acceptahie 
present" 6f'Ameritan apples from ‘Gener:( 
Gkant Wilson. “T now hasten ‘to make’ tlie 
acknowledgment to yourself, begging you. if 
you “should have opportunity to do so, to 
thank Général Wilson’ for ‘his’ very’ kind 
recollection of mein making this present. 
I need not mention ‘the excellence’ Of the 
apples, if you yourself have tasted them. 
They remind mé of former days in the or- 
chards of Massachusetts, where I first 
ta’ted “the fruit” In the’ last letter‘ that 
I reeeived from’ my venerable’ friend, 
written but a short’ period prior to bis death, 
he remarks: “I have many obligations to 
express to you in behalf of my daughter, as 
well as myself, for your kind recollection of 
us and for the exceedingly kind manner tn 
which they have been testified. My datgh- 
ter is grateful for those valuable autographs, 
It'was a happy selection that you sent her, 
and they group admirably together. With 
four of ‘the six great American poets I am 
personally acquainted and one of the others 
I well know by namei* 


S#T must thai k you also for the barrel of - 


American ‘apples, which came in unblem- 
ished’state and’ have been a creat ornament 
to my’ “dinner-table. « ‘Mri"Gladstone (our 
pfime minister), dining with me a fortnight 
ago, paid much compliment to their flavor, 
which'was new to him, though -very famil- 
iar to me, from my frequent visits to Boston. 
; & The- anecdote you’ ‘give respecting 
Laplace ‘and Mrs. ‘Somerville’ is ‘perfectly: 
correct as. to its main points. An’ auto- 
biozraphy of this remarkable-woman, which 
I have seen'in manuscript, will speedily be 
published here, and probably be reprinted in 
the United States. It contains selections 
from her interesting correspondence with 
Hersehel, Humboldt, Brougham, Faraday, 
etc. 

** Prof. Tyndall, whom probably you may 
have met and‘heard lecture in New York, 
dined with me yesterday. He has been ex- 
ceedingly gratified ‘by his reception in 
America'and by’ the success of his lectures 


there. He dwelt with much interest on the ' 


banquet’ given to him ‘at Delmonieo’s, just 
before his departure.’ My friend and fellow- 


' traveler} was in the chair and spoke with his 


wonted genius and humor.” 
| Atribute to Sir Henry in-an English 
journal concludes with these words: “‘ Ac- 
cording to'the Greek adage, ‘He whom ‘the 
gods love dies soon.’ The same thought is 
expressed in one of the most beautiful epi- 
taphs ever written—that on the grave of a 
new-born infant, by Bishop Lowth: 
"Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care, 
The op’ning bud to Heayen conveyed 
And bade it blossom there.’ : 
But, if it be a blessing or sign of divine 
favor to die young, surely it is a still ereater 
blessing to live a long, happy, useful, irre- 
proachable life and sink calmly, full of years, 
into the grave, regretted and esteemed by 
all,” ¥ ‘ 
_The late Sir Henry is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his eldest son, Henry Thurston 
Holland, who at. present occupies the office 
of assistant, secretary of state for the colo- 
nies. .His other gon, who accompanied him 
op , his. Jast, visit, to. the United States, is a 
clergyman of the Church of England. By 
his second marriage he leayes two daughters, 
grandchildren of, the Rey. Sydney. Smith, 
whose ‘‘ Memoirs” were prepared by Lady 
Holland and. published in 1855. This lady, 
who. died in 1866, was the cause of her 


father’s, the witty canon of St. Paul’s, being . 


deliberately insulted by Lady Holland of 
Holland, House, an able, proud,.and im- 
perious; woman, who could not brook the. 
thought of there being a second Lady Hol- 
land, She asked him, in a loud voice, at 
her own dinner-table, if it was,true, that Lis 
daughter was, to marry ‘‘an apothecary,” 
alluding to Sir Henry. 

Since Sir Henry’s decease, his cousin, 
‘Lord Lyveden, a social and political charac- 
ter.of considerable mark, has passed away. 
He.died November 14th, at.the age of sev- 
enty-two, He was.a son of Sydney Smith’s 
brother ‘‘Bobus,” whose noble bust in, mar, 
ble, was the ornament.in Sir Henry’s dining- 
Vihe autograph poems referred to were written by 
Ri Henry Dana, Fitz-Greene Halleck, William, 

allen Bryant, Henry W. Longfellow, John G. Whit 
ti8#, an Oliver Wenden Holihésy68 4 ia 
| Y@he Hows -WHltand. Mi Everts, | witty anpmiotis 
Henry, in his eighty-second year, made 2 trite the 
‘West as far se Si, Paul, Minn, 
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hall of which he appeared to be most proud. 
Lord Lyveden’s mother was a Vernon, and 
‘se thus obtained the aristocratic surname of 
Vernon to qualify plebeian Smith... He mar- 
ried the daughter of an enrl, and received 
with her an estate worth sixty thousand dol- 
lars per annum. Having entered Parliament, 
and afterward filled various. official. posi- 
tions, he was rewarded with a peerage for 
his consistent service to the Whig party. 
On accepting the peerage, he dropped the 
name of Smith altogether and called himself 
Vernon, a proceeding which brought down 
much ridicule upon him,'and at which no 
one would have laughed more heartily than 
bis Uncle Sydney, who told the person that 
called to ask for a plate of the family arms: 
“The Smiths have from time immemorial 
sealed their letters with their thumbs.” 

It is announced that Sir Henry Holland 
has left a large collection of MSS., to be ar- 
ranged and published by his sons. 





Science. 





EvottTronists have recently been discuss- 
ing the question of the origin of the Insects and 
allied classes of spiders and centipedes in con- 
nection with the origin of Crustaceans. As 
usual, they derive more light from embryolog- 
ical study than elsewhere. It is known that 
the embryos of very various types of Insects, 
myriopods, and spiders present very unfmport- 
ant differences, all having «a distinct head, 
thorax, and abdomen united and several pairs 
of limbs attached to both head and thorax. 
This type of form is long retained by the young 
of certain of the mites (7rombidiwm), which 
were once supposed to be adults and named 
Septus. Dr. A. 8. Packard has recently written 
an interesting article on the genealogy of the 
Insects, in which he expresses the belief that 
the adult parent form of the existing orders 
resembled the Septus, and that the latter were 
derived from it, in accordance with the law 
of ‘‘aceeleration.”” Not a few of the 
lowest forms of the existing orders—for 
example, the spring-tails, which are thought 
to be Neuroptera— resemble the Septus in 
many important structural features, as well 
as the young of the Juuropus, the lowest 
of the Myriopoda. This renders the existence of 
an adult Septus-form at a former period of ge0- 
logical time highly probable. A similarly gen- 
eral trpe is presented by the Crustaceans at’ an 
early period of embryonic life, which is known 
as the Nauplius-form. 1t is exhibited by nearly 
all, from the crabs, through the shrimps. and 
barnacles, to the water fleas. As with the Sep- 
tus, 80 the Naupliusis supposed to represent 8 
typeof the adult animals which were the fore- 
runners or parents of the orders of Crustacea. 
It has, as now existing, three pairs of append- 
agés, only one of which belongs to the thorax, 
while the body is undivided and withont dis- 
tinct head. A later stage of the Crustacean de- 
velopment history is that of the Zoea, a name 
formerly given to it on the supposition that it 
was an adult animal. 

The first author who discussed the origin of 
Insects is Fritz Mfiller, who wrote in 1863. He 
said that he could find no type which generalized 
these animals with the spiders and Myriopoda ; 
but thought possibly that the Zo¢a would prove 
to represent the form from which both Insects 
and Crustaceans were derived. Next Haeckel, 
who wrote in 1866, reiterates the idea that In- 
sects were derived from atype resembling the 
larva (Zoéa) of crabs; but it is doubtful wheth- 
er they may not have descended directly from 
the worms. The same view was sustained by 
Brauer (1869). Dr. Packard, of Salem, Mass., 
has offered another and more probable hypothe- 
sis. He finds the differences between his Sep- 
tus-form and.the Zoéa too, great to admit of the 
possibility of the one being derived from the 
other, «Moreover, the Zoéa was probably the 
later in geological time, since highly de- 
véloped Insects existed in Devonian time, while 
shrimps and their allies have not been 
found below the coal measures. He, there- 
fore, derives both Insects and Crusta- 
ceans from the worms, though the inter- 
mediate steps of the process are not readily 
ascertained. However, im the aquatic mites of 
the Tardigrada the body is elongated, the 
limbs are fleshy tubercles, and the reproductive 
system is hermaphrodite—a well-known worm 
character. Other forms’ are still more worm- 
like ; "but they become so by a process of retro- 
gression or degradation—perhaps onaccount of 
their parasitic mode of life. Such are the 
animal parasites Pentastomum and Linguabula. 
They,lose their rudimental jointed limbs, and 
atimaturity retain only the claws or simple 
hooks, which resemble those of the tape-worms, 
Dr: Packard also fortifies his position by refer- 
fis to the discoveriés of Ganin “ii the em- 

ryology of some of the parasitic, wasps. Thess 
Paes through en tintisually complex matanict 





| phosia, ond stage ‘ot which {2 singularly like 
| that of a parasitic worm. 

----{n the address of President Bentham, of 
thé “* British ‘Association for. the Advancement 
of Science,” much space is given to a discus- 
sion. -of the morphology and organogensis of 
the seeds and leaves of conifera. The seeds of 
this family are different from most other plants 
in not having any carpellary covering to the 
seeds—that is, they are naked and set on the 
seale at its base in the cone. A simple skin or 
thin covering envelops the seed. That is all. 
There is vo other “shell.” It seems so im- 
possible to some minds that there should be no 
carpellary covering that they look abont for 
ways of accounting for it—some even asserting 
that the outer skin of the pine seed represents 
aearpel, and it is only the inner integument 
existing in most seeds which fs wanting. In 
old times the discussion would not heve 
“amounted to much,”’ as we popularly say; 
but, now that Darwin’s followers are so strong 
(among whom is the distinguished president 
himself), it becomes a great question in con- 
nection with the origin of coniferous plants. 
In these questions the homologies or sim- 
ilarity of types have much t> do with 
determinations. If there are organa in conifer- 
ous seeds homologous with organs in other fam- 
files, the Darwinists gain a point. If conifere 
really have a carpellary covering to the seed, 
though it be so much modified in appearance as 
to appear but a thin cudolpleura, the connection 
with other families having proper earpels is, of 
course, brought nearer. It was'a German bota- 
hist; Strasburgér, who ‘urged strongly that the 
envelop of the nucleus is of carpellary charac- 
ter. ‘Mr. Bentham does riot believe the evidence 
strong enough to warrant this belief. There is 
& Darwinian difficulty against such a belief. It 
is..supposed. that conifers.are ‘‘ progressive,’’ 
from cryptogams (ferns and Lycopods); but 
Strasburger’s idea would make the great change 
a degradation from a proper ¢arpel to an inferior 
structure. He suggests that a slompler ‘belief 
than Strasburgér’s would be that conifera sep- 
arated from the parent stock before the develop- 
ment of floral envelops in plants, as the higher 
dicotvledons did before hermaphrodite flowers 
became separated into flowers with separate 
sexes. Mr. Bentham then goes into the whole 
question from several standpoints, and con- 
cludes that the covering of the pine seed is sem: 
inal, and not carpellary. Itis truly anaked seed. 


...-Prof. Cyrus Thomas states in a recent 
number of the American Naturalist, that he has 
observed a case among the <Acridide (grass. 
hoppers) confirmatory of the view expressed in 
the ‘Origin of Genera,” that species some- 
times assume new generic characters without 
losing their specific ones. Thus he says that 
the Acrolophitus hirtipes, Say, presents marked 
specific and generie characters, and no closely 
allied species exists in those of the Western 
territories, which constitute {ts geographical 
range. Recentlya species has been procured 
in Arizona, a locality where the A. hirtipes is 
unknown, which resembles it in all specific 
characters, as to color, hair, proportions, size, 
etc., but which lacks altogether the distin- 
guishing features of the genus Acrolophitus— 
i, e., the presence of a sharp elevated crest on 
the pronotum, which is acute angled posteri- 
orly, On the. contrary, the pronotum is with- 
out crest or carina, and is obtusely, rounded 
bebird. Both genera agree in having an erect 
conical vertex of the head. 


.-~-Zollner, in recent paper, deduces by 8 
new method a temperature of about 61,000 deg. 
Centigrade as that of the. solar atmosphere, 
His method, however, rests upon very doubt- 
ful assumptions: such as (1) that the solar 
atmosphere is approximately of the same tem- 
perature throughout; and (2) that the same 
spectroscopic effect is produced by a given 
number of gaseous particles, however arranged 
along the line of sight—in other words, that a 
cubic inch of hydrogen at a given temperature 
would give precisely the same spectrum as 
under ordinary pressure if expanded into 4 
tube of one inch cross section and a thousand 
miles long, with its end presented to the spec- 
troscope, the temperature remaining the same, 
This may be correct, though it can hardly be 
considered as certain ; but the first assumption 
is utterly inadmissible. 


~~ |...A few years ago a remarkable plant was 
found in Africa, and named Welwitschia, after 
Dr. Welwitsch, its discoverer.. It is exciting a 
great deal of interest in Europe, since itis found 
that its structure is nearer) to the old fossil 
forms than any living dicotyledon.. On the 
theory that plants are modified in the course of 
ages and take on other forme, it is believed that 
this Welwitschia has resisted all mutatory powers 
aud has remained the same from the first till 
now. It is, therefore, looked upon as the oldest 
of living dicotyledonous forms—not the grand- 
father, as nothing has sprung from “him” di- 
rectly ; but'a sort of centenmarian, who alone te 
left among all his early friends, and stands by 
himself among hosts of juvetescent species Tt 
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Missions. 


THE principal English missionary magazines, 
as well as many of our Own missionary month- 
lies, make liberal quotations from a Blue Book 
which has recently issued from the council 
chamber ofthe Indian Government, in which 
an’ unsolicited official approval is bestowed 
upon the labors of missionaries in India. The 





leading’ article in the Church Missionary Jntelli- 


gencer for November contrasts the present with 
the past of sixty years ago, whén those whose 
exertions had given the death-blow to the 
African slave trade were arguing ‘earnestly, 
against hot opposition, in favor of introducing 
education and Christianity in India. In sym- 
pathy with them were the king’s ministers and 
the Christian Church generally; while against 
the cause were ranged almost the whole force 
of the East Indian administration, always ex- 
cepting Marquis Wellesley. Now, in contrast 
with the old official opposition, we have the 
hearty testimony of four governors given with- 
in the past four years in favor of the great and 
growing good accomplished by the men whose 
entrance into India it was then thought by 
many would cause a massacre of its British in- 
habitants. We quote but a sentence from 
each: ° 
‘* I believe, notwithstanding all that the En- 
glish prople have done to benefit that country, 
the missionaries have done more than all agen- 
cies combined. 
: “Viceroy and Governor-General.” 
“Tn Ganjam, in Masulipatam, in North Arcot, 
in Travancore, in ae in Tanjore, I have 
broken the. missionary’s bread, I have been 
resent at his ministrations, I have witnessed 
is teachings, I have seen the ae of his 


life. APIER, 
“* Governor of Madras.” 


» “I speak simply as to matters of ‘experience 
and observation, and not of opinion—just as a 
Roman prefect might have reported to jan or 
the Antonines; and I assure you that, whatever 
you may be told to the contrary, the teaching 
of Christianity among 160 millions of civilized, 
industrious Hindus and Mohammedans in In- 
dia is effecting changes, moral, social, and po- 
litical, which for extent and rapidity of effect 
are far more extraordinary than anything you 
or your fathers have witnessed in modern Eu- 
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rope. IR, RERE, 
““Governor of Bombay.”’ 
“In many places an impression prevails that 
the missions have not produced results adequate 
to the .efforta which have been made; but I 
trust enough bas been said to prove that there 
is no real foundation for this impression, and 
those who hold such opinions know but little 
of the reality. iz DoNnaLD McLgop, 
: “ Lieut.-Gov. of the Punjaub.”’ 
The Blue Book above mentioned reports that 
1,500,000-died in India from fever in 1871, and 
that mortality is fearfully aggravated by the 
passion of the people for pilgrimages. The 
‘ancestral crime” of infantcide is being sup- 
pressed, though in 8,707 villages in the Bengal 
Presidency the percentage of girls is below the 
average. As regards education, the greatest 
advance has been made in the Northwest Pro- 
vinces in the instruction of the lower classes; 
in Bengal in the higher and university educa- 
tion. Grants-in-aid are given to 324 schools. 
The Central Institution, of the Free Church of 
Scotland, is the strongest of the aided schools 
in the Madras Presidency. Most of the best 
schools in the south are held by mission. 
aries. In Tinnevelly there are no govern- 
ment schools, the two Anglican Church 
societies having taken them in hand. The 
Calcutta Medical College has 1,046 students. 
The missionaries. have ‘‘ prepared hundreds of 
works suited both for schools and for general 
circulation in the 15 most prominent languages 
of India and in several other diale¢ts. They 
are the compilers of several dictionaries and 
grammars, they have written important works 
on the native classics and the system of philoso- 
phy, and they have largely stimulated the great 
increase of the native literature prepared in 
recent years by educated native gentlemen.’’ 
There are 25. mission presses in India. From 
1852 to 1862 they issued 1,634,940 copies of the 
Scriptures, chiefly single books, and 8,604,033 
tracts, school-books, etc. From 1862 to 1872 
they issued 3,410 new works, in 30 languages, 
circulated. 1,315,503 copies of books of Scrip. 
ture, 2,875,040 school-books, and 8,750,129 
Christian books and tracts. Besides these are 
recorded the completion of the revision of 
the Bengali Bible and the first ‘publication of 
the ‘entire Bible in Sanskrit, by Rev. Dr. 
Wengen, of the Baptist mission im Calcutta, 
Vernacular schools are chiefly maintained 
in country districts and small towns, where the 
instruction, is confined to reading, . writing, 
geography, arithmetic, and such simple relig- 
fous works as ‘‘ The Peep of Day.” ‘The Anglo- 
vernacular schools are in country towns, in 
the presidency cities, and the districts sur- 
rounding them. Bengal and Calcutta ‘are 
noted for such sehools, while all the principal 
thissioniaty institutions teach up to the stand- 
ard’of the entrance examination in the three 
universities in Indie. Many of them have « 
college department, in which sudents can be 
ted on through the two ‘examinations for B.A., 
up to the M.A, degree, Besides these, the mis 
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sionaries maintain 85 colleges and training in- 
stitutions for their native ministers and teach- 
ers, which contain 1,618 students, (These 
figures are for 1872.) Twenty-eight schools 
for girls contain 567 students ; while the zenana 
schools, established within the last 16 years, 
number 1,800 classes, with 1,997 scholars, 
mostly adults, Of these 988 classes, with 1,523 
scholars, are in Bengal and the N. W: Provinces. 
The missionary schools contain 60,000 more 
seholars than they: did 20 years ago. School 
fees have in recent years been much increased, 
and in the higher education comparatively lit- 
tle of the expenditure falls on the missionary 
societies. Aside from the purely educational 
benefits resulting from India missions, the re- 
port speaks warmly of the specific work of the 
missionarjes and their great success. 


-- +The Missionary Herald gives an account 
of the establisbment of the new boarding- 
school for Zulu girls in the mission station at 
Umzumbi, where Messrs. Bridgman and Rob- 
bins, of the American Board, are laboring. For 
six months Mrs. Bridgman’s kitchen was 
crowded with girls from heathen homes who 
were eager to be taught, until Mrs. Bridgman 
became convinced that without more help she 
could neither do justice to her own family of 
little children nor to the native girls. In Jan- 
uary of the present year a colonial girl, in good 
repute at the mission, was found, who under- 
took the care of the school, beginning her 
work: with 10 scholars, The dining-room of 
Mr. Robbins’s house became the school-room, 
the kitchen: was the: eating-room, while the 
floor of the kitchen and a little girl’s. room 
back of the -kitchen were the sleeping-rooms,; 
The girls earned their clothes, so far as possible, 
by making shirts to sell! to the boys employed 
at the station. In March 10 more girls arrived 
from Ifumi, where. Mr. Bridgman formerly 
labored. These children, from nine to fifteen 
years of age, had walked sixty miles, in hopes of 
being admitted to the school. They had each 
one tolerably good dress and had one sleeping 
blanket for the party. Upon Mr. Bridgman’s 
hesitating to receive this foreign element into 
his home school, he was assured by the man 
who accompanied the children that the station 
school at Ifumi was overcrowded, and that 
these would count but as ‘‘a few feathers com- 
pared with the many left with the old hen.” 
The girls were allowed to remain on condition 
that their parents should pay for their board 
and clothing; a promise the Zulus were ready 
to make, but slow to fulfill. The school has 
continued in operation with less expense for 
salary and board of teacher and board and 
clotbing of pupils than would have been paid 
to a teacher from America for salary alone. 
Since beginning her work, the teacher has 
united with the native church in Umzumbi, and 
is now engaged for aschool year of nine monthas 
ata salary of $10 per month. Thus far she has 
proved asuccessful and faithful worker, though 
the charge of twenty native girls night and day 
is too much for any one woman. 


.... The India Evangelical Review, a missionary 
quarterly just starting at Madras, reports re- 
ligious movements not confined to individuals, 
but extending throughout various classes or 
communities. Rev. Mr. Shoolbred, of Bewor, 
Rajputana, describes a movement among the 
Bhambhis, who are a branch of the weaver class 
in that part of India. One of their number was 
an early convert of the mission, and now for 
more than a year the Bhambbis of a whole vil- 
lage seem just on the verge of embracing Chris- 
tianity. Several of their numbers have already 
joined the church, and others begin to 
find their way into the various prayer- 
meetings and church services. At their 
request, Christian worship has been con- 
ducted in their village every evening, by an 
evangelist or by the missionaries. Among the 
Dheds, alow caste near Ahmedabad, Gujerat, 
where the mission of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church is established, 9 similar movement is 
reported. Almost the whole Dhed population 
seem desirous to become Christians, Ten 
years ago the same class wished to be received 
as. Christians, but evidently with the hope of 
being taken to a Christian village and support- 
ed without toil Now no such notion can have 
weight with them. About sixty of them were 
baptized last. February, Near Midnapilly, of 
the American Arcot Mission, in the Madras 
Presidency, twenty-four villages have joined 
themselves to the Christian community within 
two years. These people are mostly Mula cul- 
tivators. and weavers. Besides the movement 
in Ongole, which we have reported heretofore, 
asimilar work. is going on in Bezwara, in the 
Cuddapat district, and in the southern portion 
of the field occupied by the Arcot Mission. 


.... Monastir, a city of about 30,000 inhab- 
itants, situated some 400 miles west of Constan-| 
tinople, has, been determined upon by the Mis- 
sion of the American Board in European Tur- 
key asthe seat of a new station in Macedonia, 
Nearly one-half of the inhabitants of Monastir 
are nominal Christians, and about 2,000 of these 
ate known es Bulgarians, the rest being called 
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Greeks, though really there are hardly any true 


Greeks in the city. The larger part of the 


Christian population are Hellenized Bulgarians ; 
as, indeed, are most of the inhabitants of South- 
ern Macedonia, — 


--From the mission of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States in Shanghae Rev. 
E. H. Thompson sends the following semi- 
annual report: Daily preaching is kept up in 
2 places and Sunday services at another 
station, and 2 colporteurs are employed. The 
girls’ boarding-school, under Mrs. Thompson, 
has 27, the boys’ 12 pupils. Seven day schools 
number in all 166 pupils, and there have been 
7 adults ana 2 children baptized. 
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LESSON FOR DEC, 21. 








THE RESURRECTION.—Marvt. xxvu, 1-8. 





On the fact of the resurrection of Jesus hinge 
the joy and the hope of the Christian believer, 
Paul speaks for and to the entire Church when 
he says: ‘‘If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” 
The prophecies of the Messiah were of one 
whose flesh should not see corruption. Jesus 
had promised to rise from the dead the third 
day. If his cry on the cross—‘ It is finished” — 
meant that an end had come to his earthly min- 
istry and to his human Hfe, then death had do- 
minion over him, as over every other son of 
Adam ; and the only hope of a believer in him 
could thenceforward be that which Martha had 
for the dead Lazarus: ‘‘I know that he shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 
**But now is Christ risen from the dead.” He 
is again in the flesh, here on the earth, with his 
disciples.. The doubting Thomas can put 
his finger into the print of the nails on 
the hands of the crucified and risen 
Jesus and can thrust his hand into his 
pierced side. The risen Lord is seen of his dis- 
ciples, and “‘of above five hundred brethren at 
once,” showing himself to his followers ‘‘ by 
many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty 
days, and speaking of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God.” His suffering, his dying, 
his humiliation, his sacrifice for sin are ended. 
Of all this it is truly said “it is finished”; but 
his victory over death and the grave are newly 
made manifest, and his voice is with fresh 
power to those who trust him: “* Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Henceforth, ‘‘ blessed are they that have not 
seen and have believed.” 

It is with the risen Saviour, not with the dead 
Christ, that we havetodo. Not to Jesus on the 
cross, but to him who, being laid in the grave, 
“ was raised again for our justification,” are we 
to look for our salvation. ‘‘If when we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life.” It is a trust in him 
who is ‘‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever,” which gives comfort to every believer 
allthe day long. Minds may see differently as 
to the nature of the atonement which Christ 
made on the cross for sin; but the promise 
stands sure: “If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thon shalt. be saved’; and ‘whosoever be- 
lieveth on him” as the loving, ministering, all- 
sustaining, and ever-living Saviour “shall not 
be ashamed.” 





.-A speaker at the recent Friends’ Con- 
ference in Lynn gave a good illustration of 
that kind of home instruction which usually 
prevails where the Sunday-school is under- 
valued. In the neighborhood of a new Sunday- 
school a father insisted that he would not give 
his children into the hands of strangers. He 
would teach them at home. “ Well, then, my 
dear, let us have a First-day school at home,” 
was the wife’s suggestion, which the husband 
agreed to. The following Sunday was named 
for the beginning of the home school. A 
teacher of the First-day school had the 
curiosity to inquire of a child in that family 
how the plan worked. The answer was: 
“After dinner Mother said: ‘Now, my dear, 
let us commence our home school.’ Father 
said ‘ Yes,’ and then went to sleep. That was 

. all there was to it.’? The case is probably 
little better than this in many a home where 
an outcry is heard against the transferring of 
religious teaching from the parent to the 
teacher. 


.-It would be wellif every superintendent 
and teacher bore always in mind the lesson so 
strangely presented toa correspondent of the 
London Sunday-school Teacher, who says : 

“I was hastening along the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, the other evening, when a epee 
man, slowly coming the other way, stop 
* nearly in front of me, and with an outstretc! ~ 
left. arm exclaimed: centration—power. 


Good-bye.’ The firsttwo words sounded like 
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the climax of &@ peroration addressed to some 
imaginary audience; but the ludicrous term- 
ination left a painful impression that the ora- 
tor’s mind was somewhat off the balance. Poor 
fellow, if he was mad, there was, at any rate 
some ‘method in his madness’; and, if I could 
not accept his salutation as really meant for 
me, I was, nevertheless, indebted to him fora 
forcible reminder of a truth undoubted but 
not always remembered or acted upon.”’ 

What a superintendent or teacher takes ten 
minutes to tell could usually be better told in 
two minutes, if only it was well considered 
beforehand and the included statement was 
wisely compacted. 


«---The cause of total abstinence receives 
growing attention in the Sunday-schools of all 
denominations. The last report of the Con- 
necticut Temperance Union urgés renewed ef- 
fort to train the young through this agency to 
habits of abstinence. It says traly: ‘You can 
more easily persuade twenty unfallen children 
not to drink at all than you can induce one 
confirmed inebriate to permanently abandon 
his cups.”” One of its special recommendations 
is: 

“Let one Sabbath-school concert each year 
be devoted to temperance. At the concert let 
the pastor or superintendent saport the gr 
adden [i the pledged membership] d 
year, also the whole number of names, oe 
whatever may be’ of interest ‘in’ the history of 
the year. At this annual concert let a new can- 
vass for names be provided for. The other ex- 
ercises of the concert may be singing, prayer, 
repeating of Scripture, and hymns, with short 
addresses by pastor and superintendent.” 


..-The subject of Sunday-school speech- 
making is being well ventilated in the Sunday- 
school periodicals. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, 
comes forward in the National Sunday-schooy 
Teacher in earnest advocacy of more talking by 
superintendents, as a class. He is certainly 
sound and sensible when he says that the su- 
perintendent ‘‘ should superintend the teaching 
as well as any other part of the work” of the 
school, and that, “‘to know what is taught and 
how it is taught, no better plan has been found 
than questioning the school.”” But not all lov- 
ers of good teaching will agree with him that 
to enforce precious truth on scholars “‘ there is 
no place like the superintendent’s platform 
and nothing better than a good talk”; nor in 
his opinion of the superintendents of his ac- 
quaintance, that ‘‘ not over two-fifths of them 
talk enough.” 


..A young man who went out to Nebraska 
as a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union, in May last, has already organized 
twenty-two new Sunday-schools in his Western 
field and visited and aided eighteen others. A 
new church organization has already been se- 
cured on the foundation of one of his schools 
and a delightful religious interest prevails in 
others. One item of his work has been nine 
hundred miles of travel on foot. He is now 
seeking to bring all the schools of his field to a 
pledge ‘‘to live forever”—having no vacation, 
summer or winter. He has good success in this 
thus far. 


..A Tennessee superintendent says that for 
some time he had difficulty in keeping up a 
weekly teachers’ meeting in connection with 
his school; but he was finally successful by 
proposing to hold the meetings from house to 
house, ‘‘requesting the young gentlemen to 
bring their sweethearts and spend a few hours 
in singing, praying, and studying the lesson. 
He now finds no trouble in keeping up the 
meetings.” 


..Prof. E. H. Palmer prefaces an interest- 
ing paperin the London Sunday-school Teacher 
on “The Recovery of Jerusalem” with the ap- 
propriate text (Zach. ii, 1, 2): ‘‘I lifted up mine 
eyes again, and looked, behold a man with a 
measuring-line in his hand. Then said I: 
Whither goest thou? And he said unto me: 
To measure Jerusalem, and to see what is the 
breadth thereof and what is the length thereof.’’ 


...-1t is said that “‘a Baptist church in Vir- 
ginia has fallen upon the plan of having but one 
instructor for its entire Sunday-school.”’ It is 
evident that that school has a talking superin- 
tendent. Whether, however, he adapts his 
remarks to the youngest scholars or to the 
adults does not appear. Possibly he is of no 
more service to the one class than to the other. 


.-“* What You Should Do and Why” is the 
title of a New Year’s address to senior scholars, 
by Dr. Auslane, of England, announced for the 
coming holidays by the London Sunday-school 
Union. That is a good topic for every Sunday- 
school worker. 


.-A friend having presented to a mission 
school composed chiefly of Irish Catholics ‘an 
engraving of the “Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
the picture was suspended on the schoolroom 
wall, with above it the suggestive motto 
‘Love your enemies.” 


«+. How to secure the attendance of Sab- 
bath-school scholars at public worship’’ was a 
theme discussed in the last: Sabbath-school 
Convention in Ireland.. It seems there is 
trouble on that score across the ocean, as well 
as here. 
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APPLETON, J. H., Bapt. 5 oa 
N. Y., at E-st. cb., n, D. C 
BAGLEY, Francis C. Bet, Dah of Uoion 
Theo. Sem., Bose) ‘Dec. Elmsford, N. Y. 
BENT, J. M. pt., Germantown, Brookville, 
and Two Lick? ay. 
BLACKMAN, y C., Bapt., stated supply, 
Depere, Wis. 


BRE J. H., Bapt., of Gray’s Summit, 
inst., Nov. 234, South St. Louis (Caron- 
delet), Mo. . 


BUSH, A. D., Bapt., of Frewsburg, at Dun- 
mk, ny. Ps 


CALHODN, 8. F., Plymouth ch., Lowell, Mass. 

CARNAHAN, Wallace, Epis., of Canton, Miss., 
at Austin, Tex. 

CASSIDY, Epis., of co ig ord., Nov. 23d, 
Calvary Free Chapel, New York, N. Y. 

sg my L. W., Cong., inst., Nov. 8th, Man- 

ato 

DANIELS, Cuantns H., Cong., of Union Theo. 
Sem., ord., Nov. 20th, Montague, Mass. 

DAY, A., Bapt., of Rowayton, at Stepney, Ct. 

DEARBORN, W. H., Univ., of Tuft’s College, 
ord., Nov. 24th, “Famaica Plain, Mass. 

DENTON, Jonas, Presb., of Sherman, Mich., 
at Jake’s Prairie, Mo. 

DOUEN, Z. T., Bapt., ord., Nov. 26th, Moores- 
town, N. J. 

ELI, Ben Ezra, Presb., inst., Nov. 5th, Grace 
ch., Chicago, Ml. 

FAIRBAIRN A., Presb., of Chico, at Davis- 
ville and Tremont, Cal. 

FISH, A. C., Univ., Racine, Wis. 

FULTON, Ww. J. F, Bapt., ord., Nov. 12th, 
Campaign, O. 

GANUN, G.L, Bapt., of New Haven, Conn, at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

GILBERI, CHARLES 4 Epis., Church. of the 
Redeemer, Cairo, Il 

GRAY, ALBERT ZARRISETR, Epis., St. Philip’s, 
Garrison, N. 

GREAVES, J. _N., Epis., of —— Eng., 
at St. Paul’s, Ivy Depot, 

HECKMAN, J., Presb., of aig BEN 0., 
inst., Nov. Lith, Salem ch, (Ger. Ref.), Cin- 
civnati, O 

HEILMAN, 3 M., Lath, inst., Nov. 23d, 2a 
ch., Harrisburg, Penn. 

HENDRICKSON, G. F., Bapt., inst., Mansfield 
ch., Port Murray, N. J. 

CHARLES W., Cong., stated supply, Dur- 
ham, Me. 

HUTCHINS, ae: C., Epis., Trinity ch., 
White Hall, N. 

HYDE, J. T., Prof, a ited supply, Oak- 
land, ni.’ 

LEWIS, W. FIsHER 
Peter's, Peekskill, 

GerorGE: O., Presb, inst., Nov. 9th, 
Assembly ch., Washington, D.C. 
LIMESES, C. A., Ref. (oer: ), of Williamsburg, 
15 at Butler, Pe 

iiidie, E, Bapt., of Bartana: N. Y., at 1st ch., 
Trenton, z. 

MAINE, E. F., Bapt., of West Walworth, at 
Adams Center, = 2 

MASON, Joseru K., Univ., of Tuft’s College, 
ord., Nov. 24th, Stoughton, Mass. 

MEE, C. BrassineTon, Epis., assistant minis- 
ter Church of the "hiseealent, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

rane J. H., Cong., stated supply, South 

ejo, C 

MILLET, J. K., a ween of Walker, 
Paradise Charge, McEwensville, Penn. 

MILLS, Eveene R., Presb., ord. andinst., Nov. 
6th, Lyons, Ia. 

OSBORN, G. P., Bapt., ord., Nov. 18th, Hud- 
son, Mich. 

OWEN, E. F. Bapt., of t Rochester, at Royalton 
(Lockport P.-0. LN j 

PEARCE, E. J., Bapt., ons N. J. 

PARK, J. W., Presb., of Fredericksburg, at 
Canton, O. 

PELOUBET, A., Bapt., ord., Oct. 29th, West- 
erlo, ye? 

POMEROY, Epwanrp N., Cong., of Bergen, N. 
J., inst., Nov. 18th, ‘ist ch., West Spring- 
field, Mass. 

POTTER, C. W., Bapt., of Fiskdale, Mass., at 
Willington, Conn. 

POWELSON, B. F., Presb., inst., Nov. 2d, 1st 
ch., Neosho, Mo. 

PRATT, G. H., Cong., of Harvard, Mass., stated 
supply, Seabrook and Hampton Fails, N. H. 

RAMSEY, WriamtnerTon L., Bapt., ord., Oct, 
26th, Salem, Ky. 

RANNEY, J., Pew, ry Kalamazoo, Mich., at 
1st ch., Delphi, In 

RODGERS, Teen Rsk, of Bell Brook, at 
Spring’ 0. 

ae kg C. 'p. , Epis., St. Paul’s, Franklin, 

enn. 

SAWYER, R. T., Univ.,’ i Tuft’s Divinity 
School, at Marlboro’ , N. H. 

SCOTT, T. G., Presb., of Malden, Ill., stated 
supply, at Bremfield, Ti. 

STEWART, R. C., Presb., of Point Pleasant, 
Ww. Va.; at Syracuse, oO. 

TAYLOR, D. H., Presb., Fentonville, Mich. 

WEBB, Joan C., Bapt., ord., Oct. 25th, Bloom- 
ington, Wis. 

WEEKS, Joszrn H., Univ., of Tuft’s College, 
ord., "Nov. 24th, “Marlborough, Mass. 

WHITING, 1. L. a lay of Duquoin, IIL, at 


wittn in Aa Presb., inst., Nov. 4th, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 


rh we. inst., Nov. 29th, St. 


CALLS. 


ARMS, W. _F., of Nicholson, Penn., to 
24 ch., Wantage vreettboemervitie PO -0.), N. ‘3. 


BELL, W..8., Univ., New Bedford, Mass. Ac 
cepts. i ; 
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| BIRCH, G. W. F., Presb., of Lexington, Ky,, 


to 8d ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 
BRADLEY, C. F., Cong., Birmingham, Conn. 
BUTLER, Wii114M C., Epis., of Louis 
Middletown, Del. eee ts. veh & 
CURRY, J. H., Bapt., of Union Springs, to 
Broad-st. ch., Mobile, Ala. Accepts. 
DOBBS, C. E. W., Bapt., Mayslick, Ky. 
EMERSON, C. T., Bapt., of Orion, IIl., to 1st. 
ch., Austin, Minn. 
ENGLER, Joan, Bapt., German ch., Forest, 


Bec Epwarp T., Cong., South ch., 
St. J ahaabeary, Vt. 

HOLLAND, J., Presb., of Princeton Theo, 

Sem., te Beltefieid oh, "Pittsburgh, Penn. 

HUDSON, Joun W., Unit., of Napa, Cal., te 
Ist. ch., Peabody, Mass, 

HUNT, W. I., Cong., of Clio, to Hartland, 


JONES, Ricnarp H., Epis., of Battleboro’, N. 
e to Bath Parish, a. " Accepts. 

LONG. P. A., Ref. (Ger.), of Navarre, O., te 
Taneytown, Md. Accepts. 

McMILLAN, Rosert, Presb., Middle ch., Mt. 
Pleasant, Penn. 

MOORE, Joun, Presb., of Pottstown, to Beulah 

(Wilkinsburg P.-0. ), Penn. 

BP ey J.C., Presb., of Smithville 
Flats, N. J., to Ist ch., Babylon, LE 

POTTER, CuHar.Es W., Bapt., of Sturbridge, to. 
Willington, Conn. 

PLATT, Wiiu14m H., Epis., of Louisville, Ky.,, 

to Grace ch., San. Francisco, Cal. 

RICHTER, L., Presb., to Ger. Ref. ch., Fos- 
toria, 0. 

RODGERS, J. M., Presb., Morrisville, Penn. 

ROWELL, N. _L., F. Bapt., of Manchester, N.. 
H., to "Biddeford, Me. ” Accepts. 

ROWELL, N. D., F. Bapt., of Manchester, N.. 
H., to Biddeford, Me. "Accepts. 

8E WALL, D.B D. iy Cong., of Fryeburg, to York, 

e. 

SHAW, R. Pa or of Bedford, Ind., to 1st. 
ch. ’ Saginaw, Mich. 

SPARKS, . J. W., “eh , of Milton, to St. Marks, 

Kisco, Accepts. 

ints J. W., Presb., of Bloomfield, Ia., to 
= mh "lH. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, J. M., Bapt., of Mt. Pleasant, tea 
Lower Chest Ureek ch. (Hurd P.-O.), Pa 

WIERS, N., Ref. (Ger.), of Cincinnati, 0., to 
Evansville, Ind. 

WOOD, Cuarzes, Presb., of Princeton Theo. 
Sem., to Central ch., Buffalo, N. Y. Ac: 
cepts. i 

REMOVALS. 


REESE, D., Bapt., Onondaga Valley, N. Y. 
CUMMING, E. H., Epis., Grace ch., Berkshire, 


ak yet gy e E., Univ., Wilmington, Vt. 
Til health 


DRUMMOND, Wit1ay, Presb., Stone Bank, 


FORGUS, W., Epis., St. Mark’s, Lima, Ind. 

GOUGH, J. 8., Ref. (Ger.), New Madison, O. 

HAMLIN, E. H., Bapt., Cresco, Mich. 

HUGHES, D. C., Bapt., 5th ch., Newark, N. J, 
resigns. Leaves Dec. 28th. 

aoe W. 8., Cong., Peterson, O., re 
signs. 

PECK, W111, Bapt., Three Rivers, Mich. 

SHERRILL, 8. B., Cong., Bellevue, O. 


SMITH, CHartes C., Bapt., es N, 
Y.; resigns. Leaves Dec. 28th 

SMITH, J. N., Bapt., South Troy, N. Y. 

TOWER, Witi1aM N., Bapt., Cortland, N. Y. 

VAN DOREN, Luruer H., Ref. (Dutch), Mont- 
ville, N. J. 

WALKER, O. T., Bapt., Meriden, Ct. 


WEATHERBY, Y W., Bapt., New Lisbon, 0O., 
— Leaves March 1st. 


DEATHS. 

BRAZIEL, J. M., R. C., Pittsburgh, Peon., Nov 
9th, aged 30. 

CAPP, EpwarD “y Presb., Yokohama, Japan, 

Oct. 26th, aged 37. 

CARRASCO, Antonio, Ref., ‘ Ville du Havre” 
(at sea), Nov. 224. 

GIBSON, Huex, — Los Angelos Co., Cal, 
Nov. "9th, aged 

HABEL, L. A., ated Cedarsburg, Wis. 


HOLMES oa D.D., Meth., Battle Ground, 
Ind., 4th. 

HOLMES, aay a, omen Hudson, N. 
5 Nov. 23d, aged 

MAENHAUT, ABBE, 4 :™ Gent, La., Nov. 1st, 
aged 77. 


PRONIER, E., Prof., Ref., of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, “Ville du Havre” (at sea), Nov. 22d, 
aged 50. 

rea TL , ASA, Meth. , Calistoga, Cal., Nov. 18th, 


WILLIAMS, Evan, Cong., of Plano, Ill., Nov. 
16th, aged 66. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHENEY, Cuas. E., of Chicago, Ill., has been 
appointed Assistant Bishop of the North- 
west by the Reformed EpiscopalChurch. 

HAYWARD, Syutvanvs, Cong., of South Ber- 
wick, Me., accepts a pro essorship in Fisk 
University, a? hes 

LYMAN, THEODORE conse- 
crated, Dec. 11th, atiteleigh’ Ase stant Bish 
op of North Carolina. 

PEARNE, Tuomas H., D.D., Meth., has been 
appointed district secretary ef the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. 


SEAVER, J. H. But} bese saegg appointed ov 
missionary eta Sal 

SNOW, B. P., Co: "Togulver; es 
come Song The of The Christian sie 
ror, Portland, Me. foo 

J. 

ee ee ae 
Bible ee Pub. -Bociely as district 

for New York City and vicinity, 
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Education. 


At a recent meeting of the friends of popular 
education in London, called by the lord mayor, 
an important scheme for the r2organization of 
the schools was discussed at great length, but 
finally rejected. In the course of the discussion 
the Rev. Henry J. Cummins presented with 
great force the need of arearrangement. Some 
of the statements made were called in question, 
but ia a vague way, which indicates that the 
facts are substantially as alleged. He said 
he believed the meeting, however much it 
might differ on other points, would be 
unanimous in their opinion that the city of Lon- 
don, in education, as in other matters, ought to 
take the lead ; and also the education at present 
given there was not what it might and -ought 
to be. The ward schools, through which the 
education of the children in the city was main- 
ly carried on, were voluntary schools, raised 
about a century since forthe education of the 
poor in the principles of the Church of En- 
gland. They were not endowed schools in the 
ordinary sense of the term; but, what with the 

possession of the freeholds of the buildings in 
some cases and the annual donations, they re- 
ceived in all about £2,000 a year, which, being 
capitalized, would produce about 4 
The main question for the meeting was 
whether those schools were _ sufficient 
and efficient. He admitted that Dr. Morell 
one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, had 
reported in the affirmative on both points ; but 
he ventured, notwithstanding, to join issue 
with bim and to challenge that decision. He 
urged that the schools in the city, as else- 
where, should be well situated, light, airy, 
cheery, and suitable for education ; and, having 
visited all the ward schools, he asserted that, 
with two exceptions (Broad street and Corn- 
hill), the buildings were unfit for educational 
purposes. As to their efficiency, he said that 
in the annual examination held for the last 15 
years at Sion College the scholars of only six 
out of the whole number of ward schools ever 
obtained prizes during that period. The fault 
was not with the managers or the masters, but 
with the system, and the reasons were the in- 
feriority of the teachers and the insufficient 
amount of it. Avery few of the teachers in 
the schools were certificated instructors, and 
there were no paid assistants; andthe conse- 
quence was that in a small school of 30 or 40 
scholars, broken up into various classes, the 
master or mistress was utterly unable to teach 
the children satisfactorily. The schools were 
not only very small, but very expensive, the 
average cost per head under the present system 
being £2 7%. The teachers were, as a rule, 
miserably paid,and many of them had to eke 
out aliving by undertaking other occupations 
after school-hours. Upon all these grounds he 
believed he was right in contending that the 
education in the ward schools was not what it 
ought to be. Turning to the new scheme, he 
said the Roman Catholic and other dissenting 
schools were omitted from it because the com- 
mittee wanted to get rid of the religious diffi- 
culty by dealing only with Church of England 
schools. In the matter of religion, therefore, 
the schools would continue on their present 
footing. In place of the small schools now 
dotted over the city, they desired to erect three 
large central schools, each of which would pos- 
sess boys’, girls’, and infants’ sections, and 
which would be available, as at present, not 
only for children living within the city, but for 
those residing in the outlying districts. He 
concluded a long speech by referring to other 
portions of the scheme, and by urging that it 
afforded a fair basis on which to act. 


.-.»President Gilman, of the California State 
University, mentions the following as some of 
the marked tendencies of the present day in 
the matter of collegiate education : 


“ Among the movements of most general in- 
terest in our colleges, President Gilman, of 
California, notes these: 1. The extraordinary 
munificence of wealthy men toward institutions 
of higher learning. 2. The growing tendency 
to concentrate institutions of le g of vari- 
ous kinds in one neighborhood, and under some 
bond of union or affiliation, by which each may 
strengthen every other. The tendency to de- 
nominational and sectarian colleges seems to be 
lessening. 3. Bold and steady modifications of 
plans of instruction, corresponding, on the one 
hand, with the marvelous advances of modern 
science, and on the other, with the requirements 
of different mental proclivities and with the 
different life-purposes among the students. 
Even the oldest and most conservative insti- 
tutions are taking the lead in innovations which 
twenty years ago would have been regarded as 
Objectionable, if not impossible. 4. The in- 
creasing importance attached to the eye, as 
portal to the brain. The ear is not regarded 
with any less respect because the eye is receiv- 
ing more consideration ; but both eye and ear 
are simultaneously and equally employed. By 
this is meant that educational apparatus of 
every kind—instruments, models, maps, en- 
gravings, diagrams, specimens, casts—are em- 
ployed to an extent quite unknown a few years 
ago.”’ 

-...The trustees of Rutgers College (New 
Brunswick, N. J.), at their late meeting, Dec. 
8d, conferred the honorary degree of D.D. on 
the Rev. M. Cohen Stuart, of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, a delegate to the Evangelical Alliance 
from the Church of the Remonstrants, 


-..»The governor of Alabama declares that 

» the system of public education in that state is 

less efficient than it should be, considering the 
amount of money expended in support of it. 





--.-There are now half a million more chil- 
dren in the elementary schools of London than 
when the Education Act was passed, in 1870, 


--«.The Academy at St. Johnsbury, Vt., has 

* Just received from Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks a 
fine building, af a cost of $51,000. 

---.Six hundred and twenty teachers attend 

she drawing lessons in the Boston free schools, 
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News of the Week. 


Tue first session of the XLIIId Congress 
opened on the Ist, and on that day Senators 
Conkling, Wright, and Pratt promptly intro- 
duced bills repealing the Back Pay Law of last 
session. In the House Speaker Blaine was re- 
elected. On Tuesday the President’s Message 
was read. In the Senate Mr. Sumner moved 
the consideration of his Civil Rights bill, the 
motion being lost; and the nomination of 
Attorney-General Williams to be Chief-Justice 
was received, It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee on Thursday. In the House on 
Thursday 282 bills were introduced, it being 
the first ‘bill day’’ of the session, and the 
salary question was debated und referred 
to a select committee, with leave to re- 
port at any time. On Friday Speaker Blaine 
announced the standing committees, the chair- 
nen of which are as follows: Elections, Smith 
of New York; Ways and Means, Dawes of 
Massachusetts; Appropriations, Garfield of 
Ohio; Banking and Currency, Maynard of 
Tennessee ; Pacific Railroads, Sawyer of Wis- 
consin; Claims, Hawley of Illinois; Commerce, 
Wheeler of New York; Pablic Lands, Town- 
send of Pennsylvania; War Claims, Lawrence 
of Ohio ; Post-offices and Post-roads, Packer of 
Pennsylvania; Manufactures, Farwell of Illi- 
nois; Agriculture, Hays of Alabama; Indian 
Affairs, Averill of Mionesota; Military Af- 
fairs, Coburn of Indiana; Militia, Butler 
of Tennessee; District of Columbia, Hale 
of New York; Judiciary, Butler of Mas- 
sachusetts; Public Expenditures, Havens of 
Missouri; Private Land Claims, Myers of Penn- 
sylvania ; Naval Affairs, Scofield of Pennsylva- 
nia ; Foreign Affairs, Orth of Indiana; Territo- 
ries, McKee of Mississippi; Revolutionary Pen- 
sions, Shoemaker of Pennsylvania ; Invalid Pen- 
sions, Rusk of Wisconsin ; Railways and Canals, 
McCrary of Iowa; Mines and Mining, Lowe of 
Kansas; Freedmen’s Affairs, Cobb of North 
Carolina; Edueation and Labor, Monroe of 
Ohio; Revision of the Laws, Poland of Ver- 
mont; Coinage, Weights, and Measures, Hoop- 
er of Massachusetts; Patents, Conger of 
Michigan; Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Platt of Virginia; Reform of the Civil 
Service, Kellogg of Connecticut; Mileage, 
Bundy of Ohio; Accounts, Buffington of Mas- 
sachusetts; State Department Expenditures, 
Packard of Indiana; Treasury Department Ex. 
penditures, Sypher of Louisiana; War De- 
partment Expenditures, Williams of Indiana; 
Navy Department Expenditures, Junken of 
Pennsylvania; Post-office Department Ex- 
penditures, Barry of Mississippi; Interior De- 
partment Expenditures, Orr of Iowa; Public 
Building Expenditures, Duell of New York; 
Rules, the Speaker; Printing, Dorman of Iowa; 
Library, Frye of Maine; Enrolled Bills, Darrall 
of Louisiana. Senator Casserly, of California, 
has resigned. 


...-The steamship ‘ Ville da Havre,”’ of the 
General Transatlantic Mail Steamship Line 
from New York for Havre, sunk in mid-ocean 
at 2 o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 
Nov. 22d, having come into collision with 
the sailing ship ‘‘Loch Earn,’? bound from 
Zondon to New York. The steamship sank in 
twelve minutes after the collision, and two 
hundred and twenty-six persons were drowned. 
Eighty-seven, including the captain and fifty- 
four of the crew, were picked up by the ‘*‘ Loch 
Earn,”’ and subsequently transferred to the sbip 
“'Trimountain” and landed on the Ist at Car- 
diff, Wales. Among the lost were the Revs, 
Antonio Carrasco, of Spain, and! Cesar Pronier, 
of Geneva, delegates to the Evangelical Alli- 
ance; Judge Rufus W. Peckham, of Albany; 
Henry Sigourney and Nathaniel Curtis, of Bos- 
ton; and M. Collodion, of Paris, a caricaturist, 
who had recently appeared before the public of 
this city. The survivors attribute no blame to 
the officers of the “Loch Earn’ for the catas- 
trophe; but say that they did everything pos- 
sible to prevent sacrifice of life. 


....Last Friday the Spanish Cabinet request- 
ed that the ‘ Virginius,” instead of being de- 
livered directly to the United States authorities, 
should be placed in the hands of a neutral 
power, there to remain until the question 
whether she was a bona fide American vessel or 
not shall have been determined. To this Secre- 
tary Fish replied that, the agreement having 
been arranged, the United States did not wish 
to bea party to any change in its terms, and, 
therefore, declined to accede to the request. 
Gen. Jovellar, the captain-general of Cuba, is 
said to have resigned, in consequence of his in- 
ability to enforce the orders of the home gov- 
ernment. There is much excitement in 
Havana. 


...-President Neira, of Panama, has at- 
tempted a coup d’état, but was obliged to take 
flight ; anda new president, Don Gregorio Miro, 

. has been named in his stead. 


.seeThe Vienna Exhibition building is to be 
kept for public use, like the London Crystal 
Palace, 
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Literary Department. 


DARWIN ON EXPRESSION.” 


Tuis is one ef the most interesting of Mr. 
Darwin’s works, on a universally interesting 
subject. The volume is not one, however, 
which can‘ be rapidly digested ; it requires 
attentive reading, as well as a clear compre- 
hension of the aim of the writer. The in- 
telligent reader will necessarily spend some 
time over the first chapter and the table of 
contents, where the plan is, after a fashion, 
set forth. 

Mr. Darwin’s objects in the discussion are 
several. One of these is the demonstration 
of the fact that the emotional expressions 
of man are similar to those of some animals, 
differing only in their greater variety and 
complexity. Another object is toshow how 
the modes of expression have originated in 
man or his animal progenitors. In order to 
do this, he analyzes them, tracing the 
mevements to which expressions of the face 
and body are due, to their apppropriate 
muscles, nerves, and ganglia. The larger 
portion of the work is occupied in show- 
ing that all expression of emotion, bodily 
and facial, has had its origin in two ways, 
in accordance with which he elassifies 
them as follows: 

Principle “I. The principle of serviceable 
associated habits—Certain complex actions 
are of direct or indirect service under cer- 
tain states of the mind in order to relieve or 
gratify certain sensations, desires, etc., and 
whenever the same state of mind is induced, 
however feebly, there is a tendency, through 
the force of habit and association, for the 
same movements to be performed, though 
they may not then be of the least use. 
Some actions ordinarily associated through 
habit with certain states of the mind may 
be partially repressed through the will, and 
in such cases the muscles which are least 
under the separate control of the will are 
the most liable still to act, causing move- 
ments which we recognize as expressive. 
On certain other cases the checking of one 
habitual movement requires other slight 
movements; and these are likewise ex- 
pressive. 

“II. The principle of antithesis—Certain 
states of the mind lead to certain habitual 
actions, which are of service as under our 
first principle. Now, when a directly op- 
posite state of mind is induced there is a 
strong and involuntary tendency to the 
performance of movements of a directly op- 
posite nature, though these are of no use, 
and such movements are in some cases 
highly expressive.” This is simply a part 
of principle I. 

“TIL. The principle of actions due to the con- 
stitution of the nervous system, independently 
from the first, of the will, and independently to 
a certain extent of habit—When the senso- 
rium is strongly excited nerve-force is gen- 
erated in excess, and is transmitted in cer- 
tain definite directions, depending on the 
connection of the nerve-cells and partly on 
habit; or the supply of nerve-force may, as 
it appears, be interrupted. Effects are thus 
produced which we recognize as expressive. 
This third principle may, for the sake of 
brevity, be called that of the direct action of 
the nervous system.” 

As the simple example of the first mode 
of expression certain movements of the 
eyes are noticed. Thus we naturally raise 
the eyebrows when endeavoring to remem- 
ber something, as we do when looking all 
round to try to discover some object. We 
turn the face partly away, and often close 
the eyes more or less, when rejecting a 
proposition, as though we do not wish to 
see an object. Persons sometimes close 
their eyes, from a similar cause, when de- 
scribing a painful or horrid sight. 

Among lower animals a few points illus- 
trate the proposition very clearly. Thus, 
every one knows how a cat pushes with its 
expanded fore feet when pleased by caress- 
es. Thisis evidently the persistent habit 
of the kitten which presses the mother’s 
breast when sucking. A dog in creeping 
on its prey lifts the feet slowly, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding noise; and when listening 
attentively to any sound or observing an 
object of mere curiosity a dog will often, 
from mere habit, stand with a foot elevated 
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in the air. Dogs scratch themselves with 
their hind legs. It is familiar to every one 
that the motion is repeated in the air when 
the back is being scratched by a man. 
“‘Dogs, when they wish to go to sleep on & 
carpet or other hard surface, generally turn 
round and round, and scratch with their fore 
paws in asenseless manner, as if they in- 
tended to trample down the grass and scoop 
out a hollow, as no doubt their wild parents 
did when they lived on open, grassy plains 
orinthe woods. Jackals, fennecs, and other 
allied animals in the zoological gardens treat 
their straw in this manner.” 

The second class of expressions, or the 
antithetic, is illustrated as follows: the dog, 
when approaching an enemy or when filled 
with a hostile intent, depresses the head, 
erects the ears and the hair of the 
back, carries the tail stiffly elevated, and 
maintains a rigid position as he walks slow- 
ly toward the object of his dislike. When, 
on the other hand, he meets his master his 
movements and attitudes are remarkably 
the reverse. Thus the whole body is thrown 
into flexuous movements, the tail is lowered 
and wagged from side to side, the hair is no 
longer erect, and the ears are depressed. 
The countenance displays plainly the grat- 
ification which he feels. This is a case of 
true antithesis, the flexuous movements 
having no meaning of themselves, in rela- 
tion to the occasion of displaying affection 
and friendship, but being apparently adopt- 
ed as the extreme reverse of the expression 
of hostility. The latter are readily ex- 
plained in accordance with principle first,’ 
the positions assumed by the dog being a 
consequence of muscular contractions, pre- 
paratory to an attack on the enemy. 

The expressions of the higher animals 
under emotion are shown by Mr. Darwin to 
be identical with those of man. In the ex- 
pression of hostility the object is to strike 
terror into the enemy by harsh sounds or 
threatening looks in all animals. In the en- 
deavor to attract the opposite sex the voice 
and manners assume as much of beauty as 
possible. In the extremity of suffering the 
sounds are particularly violent and pierc- 
ing. 

Animals and men erect the hair when 
much alarmed. This has been often ob- 
served in the case of monkeys, where the 
hair rises over the whole body. The same 
phenomenon is exhibited by enraged ani. 
mals. The gorilla, for instance, erects and 
throws forward his erest of hair, his 
nostrils are dilated, and under lip thrown 
down; at the same time he utters his 
characteristic yell, designed, it would seem, 
to terrify his antagonists. In dogs the 
hair is erected through anger and fear, 
and in cats through fear alone. In the 
same way birds erect their feathers; and 
Mr. Darwin gives, in illustration, charac- 
teristic figures of the hen and the swan, 
with expanded wings, tail, etc. 

Baboons threaten each other by display- 
ing their teeth by yawning, and not, as the 
carnivora do, by elevating their lips. Some 
of them display their anger by striking the 
ground with one hand,as an angry man 
strikes the table. Some monkeys grow red 
in the face when angry, and others pout 
their lips, just as human children do. An 
amusing cut of a pouting chimpanzee illus- 
trates this fact. When endeavoring to 
thread a needle or perform some little 
action which requires precision, men natur- 
ally compress the lips, probably for the pur- 
pose of avoiding a disturbance of the object’ 
by breathing. Mr. Darwin records his ob. 
servation of the same movement in a 
young orang which was sick. It was 
amusing itself in trying to kill the flies on 
the window panes with its knuckles. This 
was difficult, as the flies buzzed about ; and 
at each attempt the lips were firmly com- 
pressed and at the same time slighly pro-, 
truded. 

The last eight chapters of the work are 
devoted to the explanation of the complex, 
expressions of the human face, in aecord- 
ance with the three principles laid down at 
the outset of the argument. His explana-' 
tion of the origin of the expression denoting 
sorrow is highly curious. In infants almest 
all forms of discomfort and dissatisfaction 
are expressed by loud screams and contrac- 
tions of the muscles of the face. The eyes 
are tightly closed, so that the skin round 
them is wrinkled, and the forehead contract- 
ed intoa frown. The mouth is wide open 
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and the lips retracted in such a manner. as 
to assumea squarish outline. These con- 
tractions had already been explained by Sir 
Charles Bell, by saying that ‘‘ this is a pro- 
vision for supporting and defending the 
vascular system of the interior of the eye 
from a retrograde impulse communicated to 
the blood in the veins,” under the influence of 
the violent expirations accompanying laugh- 
ter, weeping, coughing, or sneezing. For 
the same reason, a man Closes his eyes when 
blowing his nose. Shedding of tears Mr. 
Darwin accounts for as follows: ‘‘ At the 
same time the spasmodic pressure on the 
surface of the eye and the distension 
of the vessel within the eye, without neces- 
sarily entailing any conscious sensation, 
will affect, through reflex action, the lach- 
trymal glands. Finally, through the three 
principles—of nerve-force readily passing 
along accustomed channels, of association 
which is so widely extended in its power, 
and of certain actions being more under the 
contro! of the will than others—it bas come 
to pass that suffering readily causes the se- 
cretion of tears without being necessarily 
accompanied by any other action.” 

We must pass over his interesting expla- 
nations of the expressions denoting high 
spirits, Jove, determination, hatred, con- 
tempt, guilt, surprise, etc., and pass to his 
description of blushing. He remarks that 
“blushing is the most peculiar and the 
most human of all expressions. Monkeys 
redden from passion; but it would require 
an overwhelming amount of evidence to 
make us believe that any animal could 
blush. The reddening of the face from a 
blush is due tothe relaxation of the muscular 
coats of the small arteries, by which the capil- 
laries become filled with blood; and this de- 
pends on the proper vasomotor center being 
affected. No doubt, if there be at the same 
time much mental agitation, the general 
circulation will be affected also; but it is 
not due to the action of the heart that the 
network of minute vessels covering the face 
becomes, under a sense of shame, gorged 
with blood.” . . . ‘‘We cannof cause a 
blush ‘by any physical means; pee | 
the mind which must be affected. Blushing 
is not only involuntary; but the wish fo re- 
strain it, by leading to self-attention, actually 
increases the tendency.” Infants never 
and idiots rarely blush, and women blush 
much more than men. Blushing is chiefly 
tobe observed on the exposed regions, the 
face and neck and to some extent the 
upper part of the chest; hence, it is thought 
that‘exposure has accustomed the vessels of 
these regions to more ready contraction and 
expansion. 

All people with light-colored skin blush 
more or less; while black races exhibit traces 
of the same trait, and there is reason to be- 
lieve only differ from others in consequence 
of the obscurity of the color of the skin. 

Blushing is usually accompanied by pe- 
culiar movements, especially the aversion 
of the head or eyes, and also by confusion 
of mind. On many accounts Mr. Darwin 
is led to believe that the immediate cause 

*-of blushing is a disturbance of the cerebral 
circulation. The remarkable sympathy be- 
tween the internal and external capillary 
circulations renders this explanation highly 
probable. The mental trait which leads to 
this disturbance is sel/f-attention in its various 
forms. This attention, he thinks, has had 
reference in the beginning to’ personal ap- 
péarance, and not to moral conduct. He 

‘gays of it: “‘ Our self-attention is excited 

‘almost exclusively by the opinion of others. 
. .. Every one feels blame more acute- 
ly than praise. Now, whenever we know 
or suppose that others are depreciating our 
personal appearance, our attention is strong- 
ly drawn toward ourselves, more especially 

- toward our faces. The probable effect of 
this will be to excite into activity that part 
of the sensorium which receives the sens- 
ory nerves of the face, and this will react, 
throuth the vasomotor system, on the 

“facial capillaries. By frequent reiteration 
through numberless generations, the process 

‘will have become so habitual,in association 
with the belief that others are thinking of 
us, ‘that even a suspicion of their deprecia- 
tion suffices to relax the capillaries, without 

“any conscious thought about our faces.” 


Of other expressions of face. and body 
“which are evidently purely reflex, and not 
"wader" control of the will, Mr. Darwin cites 
“Sweating and ate ae under mental excite- 
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ment, ircreased secretion of glands, and 
non-retention of its contents by the ali- 
mentary canal from similar causes. 


How completely facial expression-is a fe-: 


sult of muscular contraction (where color is 
not an element) is demonstrated by ex” 
periments cited, where Dr. Duchenne pro- 
duced the expressions desired by passing 
galvanic currents through the appropriate 
muscles. The muscle of fright is the thin 
subcutaneous platysma of each side of the 
neck, and the strong downward traction of 
the whole lower part of the face character- 
istic of terror may be readily produced by 
galvanism. At thesame time, the eyebrows 
are elevated by muscular contraction pro- 
duced by another current, and the ex- 
pression of horror is so complete as to be 
recognized by every observer. 

Another point in Mr, Darwin’s observ- 
ations which it is important to notice is that 
every movement which gives rise to ex- 
pression either of face or body, whether 
voluntary or not, has been produced as the 
result of a state of consciousness, It is 
especially clear in the many cases where 
the will has evidently interfered (principles 
one andtwo). Thus says Mr. Darwin: ‘‘ It 
is scarcely credible that the movements of a 
headless frog, when it wipes offa drop of 
acid or other object from its thigh, and 
which movements are so well co-ordinated 
for a special purpose, were not at first per- 
formed voluntarily, being afterward ren. 
dered easy through long-continued habit, so 
as at last to be performed unconsciously, or 
independent of the cerebral hemispheres.” 
Those which belong to principle second— 
such as trembling, etc.—which are uncon- 
trollable, originate also in states of conscious 
emotional disturbance. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that this 
work is a most valuable contribution to both 
physical and metaphysical evolution; its 
subject occupying the middle ground, where 
the intimate connection between mind and 
body are most obvious. The descent of 
man from the lower animals being granted, 
the argument of the present work renders 
the evolution of the human intelligence also 
by descent very probable. The arrange- 
ment of the subject matter of the book is 
susceptible of improvement; but the inter- 
est attaching to the subject will lead the 
reader to classify it for himself. . 


MINOR NOTICES. 


....It is not an everyday thing to find in one 
and the same volume both literary and artistic 
contents of the most attractive quality ; but 
Taine’s text and Doré’s illustrations in A 
Tour Through the Pyrenees form a combina- 
tion not easily outdone even in these days of 
literary enterprise. Those who have read Mr. 
Taine’s ** Notes in England” will know what a 
keenly-observant eye that critic-philosopher has 
for the outer world also. He dedicates his 
book to Emile Planat, the well-known ‘‘ Marce- 
lin,” who was a founder of that racy journal, 
La Vie Parisienne. He says: ‘This, my dear 
Marcelin, is a trip to the Pyrenees. I have been 
there, and that is a praiseworthy circumstance. 
Many writers, including some of the longest- 
winded, have described these scenes without 
leaving home,’’ Taine has not only described 
the Pyrenees of to-day—the people and the val- 
leys of Ossau and of Luz, Bagneres, Luchon, 
and other region sof interest; but he his rum- 
maged the old libraries as he traveled, and 
brought out many a quaint or pathetic story of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
account of Pé de Puyane, in particular, will be 
found harrowing enough for any lover of me- 
dizval historic horrors. No book of philosophic 
travels could well be more interesting than 
this and the illustrations have all of Doré’s 
variety and felicity of character. The book is 
distinctly above the common order. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


-.-.Lhat noble animal, the horse, gets more 
and more intelligent treatment as the world 
grows older, and one of his latest friends is 
Mr. Goodenough, who has made an improve- 
mepton the method of shoeing. The 
of his plan is to use a light shoe, permitting 
the frog to touch the ground; and this method 
is explained in a very intelligently written book 
on Rational Horseshoeing. It has been a pleas- 
ure to us toread it, even in the absence of 
special acquaintance with the subject, for the 
treatment is rational and the writer has been 
at the pains to inform himself about the anat- 
omy of the horse’s hoof, We believe that many 
generations of horses yet unborn will have 
cause to thank him, (Wynkoop & Hallenbeck.) 


«eseLhe excellent series of commentaries 
upon the prophetical books prepared by Pro- 
fessor Cowles has been supplemented by a vol- 

















ume on The Pentateuch. The treatment is 
topical, rather than textual—a wise innovation ; 
and the exposition evinces the logical clearness, 
the cautiousness, and the good sense which 
have characterized the other volumes of Profess- 
or Cowles. This 12movolume of a little more 
than 400 pages will prove more serviceable to 
the average Bible student than most of the 
larger commentaries. (Appleton.) 


....Mrs. Greatorex has made a beautiful 
book of Summer Etchings in Oolorado, baving 
described with pen and picture a recent tour to 
that land of canyons and waterfalls. The work 
will rank among the most elegant of the holi- 
day books. It is a large octavo, with ornament- 
ed cover, and should ornament many a parlor 
table during this season of gifts. (Putnams.) 
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of the season are the charming new pair of French 
Chromos, “DELIGHT” and “ALARM,” ready 
for delivery to all subscribers to the 


PORTLAND beecpory oth) 


given to each 
agent, bel on 


The Mast Elegant Bak at te Year 


“The Holiaays. 


HEAVEN INSONG, 


Comprising the Gems of Poetry o! 
all Ages on the Better Land. 
BY 


Henry C. Fish, D.D., 
Author of, ‘‘ History of Pulpit Eloquence,” etc. 


ONE VOL., QUARTO. 

With Ornamental Red-Line Borders, printed on 
tinted paper and.most elégantly bound. 
Price, in cloth, full gilt, beveled. boards. ..$6 00 

“ “fall Turkey morocco, ......s<+99++.10 00 
Mi f th test Poets of all 

H ‘auven. a9 the | theme of their pot songs, and 

these choice Poems are now for the t time col- 

lected in one volume and published in the most ele- 

t form. The result is a volume: especially suited 

r an ornament to the paslor table, for consolation 


Se sick-room, or for hours of literary amusement 
and devotional musings. 


The Choicest Collection of Minor Poems tn the 
English Language. 


Our Poetical Favorites, 
Prof. A. C. "Kendrick, 


One Vol, Crown Octavo. 
Toned paper, beveled boards. ..,.........$2 00 
WU BUA wre crn verseds 000 eotne aol dovewah ¥ooae TO 
Voll: Turkey... 06s. eveessi.s Jessie ddewice fe! SOO 
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Sheldon & Company, 
677 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Concerning Mr. Jayoox’s Literary Liz, 
the WV. Y. Observer says : 


“ There is an indescribable charm about a book 
that tells about books, tf it comes from a truly lite- 
rary hand. The gossip of one who # well read and 
has good orig often the cream that has 
been gatheret'S 44, eae wwotions of thousands. 
This volume * the georw dixie at authors in 
their various PDGliarities and accomplishments, 
and contains a”. Sund of entertaining storu as 
to how they lived and wrote, what they said and dia 
when alive, and what has been said of them. It ia 
a book to take up and read now and. then and at 
any time and to keep at hand for any vacant 
hour.’ 

One vol., small 8vo, $2.50. 


Anson’ D: F. Randolph & Co., 
770 BROADWAY, Cor. 9th St. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
CHICAGO 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


The Leading Newspaper in the North- 
west. 
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NOW HON 


iS THE TIME TO MAKE AND TO O 
MONE 
SAVE MONEY xox? 
‘AVE In these days everybody is trying to MON 
RAV do this, and we can tell you 0 
RAVE HOW 
BAVE it has been done by thousands, and 
aavE how, if you will carefully read what 
BA yu follows, you yourself will be able 
sve TO DOIT. 
SAVH The Publishers of the Journal re- 
FREY ferred to below have received verbal 
SAVE 8nd written testimonials from hun- 
save Greds of subscribers in substance as 
SAV E rollows: 
SAVE 
SAVE “Ihave taken the American Agricul- 
sve turist for many years. It has paid for 
SAVE itself a hundred times in the inform- 
sAve ation it has given ms,” 
“ Your paper, with its beautiful pic- 
SAVE tures and valuable articles, is always 
eave a welcome visitor to our household.” 
8A ‘My son says that what he has 
SAVE learned about farming from the Agri- 
oAve cultwrist will make him a better farm- 
SAVE er than his father. I wish Icould have 
aay seen it when I first began farming.” 
ave “ Our young folks are always in a 
save hurry togetat the ‘Boys’ and Girls’ 
Pret Columns.’ Who is ‘The Doctor ?” 
SAVE “My wife says no farmer’s wife 
SAVE ought to be without the American 
aave Agriculturist. She values highly the 
SAVE Household Department.” 
SAVE «phe Agriculturist was taken by my 
SAVE £004 father for twelve years, and I 
SAVE shall never fail to have it so long as I 
le can raise $1.50 & year for such a paper.” 
SAVE “I made more than five hundred 
aAve dollars from practicing upon the 
5 AVE hints in one single article in the 
SAVE American Agriculturist.” 
: Ava “How can you possibly afford so 
Ave ‘valuable a paper at so small a price?” 


AVE Now, What is the 


RE = American Agriculturist ? 


ree Itis a Journal for the Farm,Garden, 
ree and Household, established in 1842. 
AVE The America 4co=vtts i+) anishes 
AVE every year freyjj] be affect4 to six 
ree hundred Beauti:.. of <vines 
AVE drawn and engraved 8 best art- 
ree ists,and between four hundred and 
ny E sve hundred large quarty,,hree-col- 
Free pages of Original Matter by 
x the best writers, oras much reading 
Ave as is found in five large octavo vol- 
A VE umes of five hundred pages each. It 
ree | is the Best Paper in the World 
AVE in illustrations and original matter 
Ave on Agricultare, Horticulture, 
AVE Housekeeping, and for the Boys 
AVE and Girls. 
AVE An EXQUISITE CHROMO 
AVE from an original painting, Now 
ree READY, is given 


AVE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 

AVE for the year 1874. It will be delivered 

ANE to subscribers immediately, at 245 

AVE Broadway, FREE, or sent as follows: 
ve TERMS: 


ry 
tj American A wrist, per oe 50 
avy = ty ete od paid. SY 1.60 
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AVE issued every week by the same Pub- 
AVE lishers, with the Best Original 
ree Stories, etc., a capital Househeld 
AVE Department, and a most interesting 

AVE Department for Children and 
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Ave Youth, is a very choice Home 
AVE Paper, of the highest order. 
AVE A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO is 
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Mi 
M 
AVE also given to yearly subscribers to MON Y 
AVE this paper, free, at 245 Broadway, or MONEY 
A MONEY 
sent as follows: v 
Ave MON 
AV TERMS: MON Y 
AVE reanrn axp Hows, per year.. $3 00 tH ¥ 
AVE “ with Chromo, mounted, MONEY 
AVE POstpaid........<0s..000 3 50 MON ¥ 
4vE = «with Am. Agricutturist MONEY 
Ave and both Chromos, riget ¥ 
postpaid..............6. 4% 
AVE (ar Now, Reader, is the time to save (MONEY 
AVE and to make money. Subscribe for MON Y 
re one or both these papers. You will HON 
AVE be sure to find money saved and MON Y 
LA 
AVE money gained. TRY IT. 21 MONEY 
AVE @RANGE JUDD COMPANY, MONEY 
AVE 245 Broadway, New York. MONEY 
AVEMONEY. SAVE MONEY. SAVE MONEY 
AVE MONEY. SAVE MONEY. SAVE MONEY 
AVE MONEY. SAVE MONEY. SAVE MONEY 
SAVE MONEY. SAVE MONEY 8A MONEY 





** There is no more appropriate gift-book for an 
intelligent reader than the Rev. Epwix Cone 
Bissetx’s ‘“‘HistoRIcaAL ORIGIN OF THE 
Breux.” . It contains that which is not tobe found 
in any other single volume—a mass of information 
drawn from many sources and presented in a 
manner which cannot fail to interest the reader. 
To those who would know the wonderful History 
of the Book which is above all other books we 
heartily d this volume.’’ 





One vol., small Svo, beautifully printed, $2.50, 


Anson 0. F. Randolph & Co., 


770 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on the receipt of $2.50. 





Charming Reading. 
Fresh Novels 
Brilliant 3 Writers! 


Ist. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


‘Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and 
freshest of the novel writers of the day.” —Jour- 
nal, Boston. 


Miss Forrester, - - - = - 
Ought Weto Visit Her, . - 1.00 
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° 
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The Ordeal for Wives, = - - 1.00 
Archie Lovell, - = -*-* =: = 1.00 
Steven Lawrence,Yeoman,- 1.00 
Susan Fielding. - - --*+--=- 1.00 
Philip Earnscliffe, - ---- 1.00 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - - 75 





By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


A Fair Saxon. - - - - = - = $1.00 
Lady Judith,----*+-*-+- 1.25 


By J. W. DE FOREST. 
Overland, - - - - = === = $1.00 





ACharming Historical Novel by the 
Best of the Cerman Writers. 


THE ROSE OF DISENTIS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 


CERMAN rv ZSCHOKKE. 


The First of a Series. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price. Address 


SHELDON & CO., New York. 





THE BEST 


DOLLAR MONTHLY ! 


a day made by canvassing 
for this Magazine—now in 
its 4th volume—with the 
Oil Chromo, 





THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 


14 by 20 inches. 


Our monthly edition hes alread pends « exceeded a 117,; 
000 copies, id we hope to start 
new be oy with the est subscription Tis Ot 4 
Magazine ever publishe e, therefore, solicit Exe 
perienced anvassers and others to send at 
ence for terms and Specimen Magazine. 

few experienced men wanted as Gen- 
eral Agents. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
1 Park Row, N. Y. City, or Newburgh, N. Y. 


“THE WORKING CHURCH SERIES” 


OF EXPOSITORY NOTES 


International Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1874 


ARE PREPARED BY 
REV. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
of the Broadway Tabernacle church, New York; 
REV. MORRIS A. TYNG, 
late Professor of Biblical Interpretation in Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Ohio; and 

MISS HATTIE N. MORRIS, of Brooklyn, 

widely known as a successful Infant Classand Normal 
Teacher. 
These notes appear only in 


THE WORKING CHURCH, 


an unsectarian monthly paper, edited by 
REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., 
and 
REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
and devoted to the ar nouds of Christians and 


Sunt Sov, the rane mami in which thie Series 
THE WORKING CHURCH, 
57 Bible House, New York. 
ONE ROARS WEN OF PLANTS AND SEEDS 


EN AYA. Friend and 








¥ conily Wats onthly journal of si 
‘a siter, am 
. 0. Job nson (Daisy. “Byeonght) ‘and 
ublished by Cha Reese y ‘subscriptions 
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its Seeds, at catalogue rates, as a Fito deg 
» Ho: lture, Home Ado: Pur- 
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te and pees for foe iat ho witha et of 
f receipt of ten cents. 
REESER. Pleasantville, Pa. 


HE URSER YA. Monthly Maga- 
ae =r readers Superb! Tlustrated, Send 





for a sample ni time to 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 
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BRANCH HOUSE, NO. 112 5TH 
$92: Baltimore. and 


Eas dare & Upright Pianos, 





““Mr. FREDERICK SAUNDERS, in this new en- 
larged edition of his “‘EVENINGS WITH THE 
SacrepD Poets,” has conferred good service in thus 
gathering together many specimens of Sacred Song. 
He roams through all the realms of poesy, from the 
earliest times to our own; wanders among all na- 
tions and through all climes, culling the sweetest 
flowers and giving us all the most brilliant gems of 
song. It is a book to be kept near at hand for re- 
Sreshment and strength, for comfort and joy; and, 
when once read, 4s all the more actractive to be read 
again.” 


One vol., small 8yo, elegantly printed and 
neatly bound. Price $2.50. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
770 BROADWAY, Cor. 9th St. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
$2.50. 














rIX\HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
inverest, while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Prof. James De Mille, Louise C. Moulton. 
‘Louisa M. Alcott, “Sophie May,” 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. S. Rebbins, M. A. Denison. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
‘varied in its character, sprightly and entertaining. I, 
gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, "school Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics. Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price $1.50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 


PERRY MASON & C0., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE. LATEST BIBLE PUBLISHED. |S 


maker nt 
Co., 930 atthe street, vPiladelphis. 


The Frui order. rand Cc ottage 
rane mpi to all who 


will tage at office of 
MONTHS Selivery. We do not ask any 


FREE,  WieiStoat ae see 
. Small Fruit Instractor is 








al — nce, ng home use or market. 


Price SS ote, st 
bir me cht “PURDY, Palmyra, N. ¥. 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
MARCY'S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
[19 rooms, it is unriv: -. Brilliant and easy 
to show. C 10 cts. 


SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Re (Revised Ei.) 60 cts. 














| L.J. Manor, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE WIZARD'S WONDERFUL CABINET.’ 


A Budget of Wonders. 
’ fe “en Peas 
dead Tickee intern Contes ay o' Mantes = a 


Ee. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 508 
Buoapwar. N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 





tereoscopes and ws, Graphoscopes, Me- 
gletboscones, — =. Photographs, 7 of cee eh 
- Lan ro es pecialty. turers 
Photographic Materials. 
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CHERS wanting positions 
for eachers now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 
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TEA session see 
“ American School Institute’s” App. Form. Demand : 


seee ACADEMY. 
The Winter Term of this instituti 
h, 1873. Superior facilities - sre aatrael in. the 


CLASSICAL, MUstcat, Att, and and SCIENTINIC 
and a in paratory 
igation are well uy Ped" with jon ers, 


¢ institution ig Digsenptly los t Ha 

Schuyler a fog lnsge 

Goffars per we Board “mn tt the. building three 
per woe; = other expenses equally reason. 


"Te deeiter address CHARLES FAIRMAN, LL.D. 
Principal, or J. HENDRICK, Secretary. : ze 


GROVE HALL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Winter recess ends Jan. 6. For circulars address 
E. A. KINGSLEY, M.A., Principal. 


PEN N i » NJ. 
,TEnaEROFON Te STITUTE Penn’ neta. M- NJ 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 








Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled asan Instructor. Price $2.50. 
bbath. The gn and the Best Church 

Choir Book. Price $1.50, 

The Masical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano, The only work of the kind re 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50, Cloth, $3. $3. Gil 

as Solos for wine or 

each $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

Hood’s Musical Manual. The most com- 

my Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 

© Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts, 

Opera Librettos of Engi. French, 

peras. The best 


and lc for . 
$2.50, Cloth, “$3.00. Gilt, $4. 00, 

The Music Teac , for Schools, Acade- 
_—, ete. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 60 cts, 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 
Buses Sriaty ttes, etc., for Schools and Classes, 


Manual oi of Music Lessons © Prima: 
and Secondary Sohools. r Text Book 
peg for, eee use by Public Schools of Phila- 


Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book ad ted 1 for, = "4 use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price ' 
Any of the above works to be had sb Oter every hook and 

—ae the Country. Sent by mail ‘see 

e Amateur. The leading Musical Journal.’ 
-Bubscription, (including Chromo, Happy ny > 
One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 

LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


Musical Presents! 
Finely Bound! Usefal! Entertaining ? 
BEETH' 
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All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


SONG KING!!! 


By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD!! 


(00,000 COPIES 
NOW IN USE!!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send for one. Price $7.50 
perdozen. Specimen copy by mail (postpaid) 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


mee Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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spasmodically. ‘‘My legs are ’most cut 


Aoung nad Old. Til get the hammer and some big nails and | you take hold and hold fast, and I'll pull 


THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS THE SECOND. 


BY EMILY HAYWARD. 
“Three.wise men of Gotham went to sea ina bowl!” 


“‘Ox! girls, do come quick. Only look, 
what a great wide sea,” called out Freddy 
Starr (as he sat with one foot over the top 
rail of the old fence) toa couple of little 
girls, who were walking slowly along and 
leading a very small boy between them. 
‘*Oh! oh! if we could only sail a boat on 
it.” 

And Freddy’s other leg went over very 
quickly, and down he jumped from the 
fence and away he ran to the edge of the 
water. 

“T should think you might wait for us 
Freddy Starr,” called out Bertha and Hattie 
simultaneously. “ Joey walks so slow we 
can’t get bim along. There, Joey, now lie 
down on the ground and roll under the 
fence. Wecan’t lift you over, you’re so 
heavy. It’s rather small, but I guess we 
can manage to squeeze you through.” 

So Joey lay down and bore the “ squeez- 
ing through” like a hero; and then jumped 
up and puffed a little, while Hattie. and 
Bertha made the best of their way over the 
top. Then down they all ran to the edge 
of this wonderful sheet of water, which cov- 
ered the low part of the meadow between 
two gently-sloping hills to the depth of a 
couple of feet. 

“Ts this the ’Lantic Ocean, sister?’ said 
Joey, in a timid little voice. 

‘* No, indeed,” said Fred, with an air of 
intense superiority. “ You're a pretty boy! 
Why, the Atlantic Ccean is five million 
times bigger than this. This is a pond.” 

*“Is this deep enough to drown us, 
Fred ?” said Bertha. 

“Oh! no,” replied Fred. ‘‘It isn’t up to the 
top of my rubber boots. Only see.” And he 
waded in about half way across. But just 
in the middle the grass seemed a little softer, 
One foot sank in; and, as he tried to steady 
himself, the waves which he made poured 
over into his boot. 

“Ob! Fred, it’s too deep for your boots, 
Come back, or you’ll drown,” cried Bertha. 
**V’ll tell you what! If we could only find 
something for a boat, we could play that this 
was the Atlantic Ocean, and one of us would 
get in and make believe Christopher Colum- 
bus, come to discover America, and sail over 
to the other side. And then the rest of us 

_ could run ’round to the other shore and play 
we were Indians; and when he landed we 
would give a great whoop, and rush out of 
the bushes, and have a war-dance.” 

“Oh! yes; and thenwe would catch Chris. 
topher Columbus and scalp him,” cried Fred- 
dy, who was seated on the ground, empty- 
ing out his rubber boots. “That would be 
glorious fun!” 

“But, Freddy,” said Bertha, “they didn’t 
scalp Christopher Columbus !”’ 

‘* Never mind,” said Fred. “It wouldn’t be 
so much fun if we didn’t killsomebody. He 
died sometime, and it might just as well be 
now. Let’s see who'll be across the meadow 
and home first.” And off they all started on 
a run. 

Such a council of war as they held in the 
old woodshed. 

“What can we have for a boat?’ said 
Fred. ‘‘2’m sure I can’t find anything.” 

“I know,” cried Hattie. ‘‘ There’s an old 
butter-firkin up in the woodhouse chamber, 
and it’s nice and high, so that the water 
won’t come in if it does sink. I don’t be- 
lieve Christopher Columbus had as safe a 
ship as that!” 

The firkin was produced, and pronounced 

_ “just the thing.” 

‘‘ But it’s too small for anybody but Joe. 
He'll have to be Christopher. Get in, Joe, 
and try it.” 

So Joe got in. But, the firkin being 
smaller at the bottom than at the top, Joe 
was lying upon his side before he fairly got 
tucked in. 

‘That will neverdo,” said Fred. ‘‘ He'll 
fall into the water, and we can’t pick him 
up there.” 

** What if we should nail it to a board?” 
suggested Bertha. “ Then the board would 
be flat, and boards fleat, you know. They 
make rafts of them.” 

. “Yea,” said Fred, ‘‘that will do, Now 








nail it on, while you girls get the other 
things. Cbristopher Columbus must have a 
map in his hand, you know. He has in the 
picture. And we Indians must have some 
feathers and paint our faces, . You can get 
a piece of coal, and put that on in streaks; it 
will do just as well.” 

So away scampered the little girls after 
the desired articles. 

“T’ve thought of a beautiful idea, Hattie,” 
said Bertha, ‘You know Grandpa is out 
this afternoon, and has got on his best wig, 
and his old one is hanging up in his room. 
Supposing we should take that for the scalp 
to hang in Fred’s belt ?” 

“Oh! yes, that would be splendid,” said 
Hattie. ‘‘ But wouldn’t he find it out ?” 

“Oh! no. He won’t be home till evening, 
and we can bring it back and put it in just 
the same place.” 

‘* Well,” said Hattie, ‘‘it will be very nice 
Let’s doit. Now for the map. Ill take my 
new geography, and he can open it to the 
map of the world.” 

Fred had just finished his work as the 
girls came down, and they all started 
in high spirits for the pond, Freddy 
and Bertha each carrying an end of 
the long board, with the tub nailed on to. 
ward the middle, Hattie with the atlas 
and Joe, and Joe with the precious wig. 
Through the meadow and up the hill, over 
the fence and down the hill again, to the 
shore of the pond, and Christopher Colum- 
bus was ready to embark. 

“Ttseemed,” Fred said, “as if the firkin 
were made for him.” He fitted in so tightly 
there was not room enough for his sbort 
skirts, and they stuck outin aruffle over the 
top; but then the big gray wig on his head 
and the open map on his knees gave him an 
air of important undertakings, and one 
quite forgot the skirts. To the astovish- 
ment of every one, however, the ship would 
not float; it sank right down to the bottom. 

“ What shall we do?” saidBertha. “ Why 
don’t it stay on the top of the water? I’m 
sure I don’t see how people are ever saved 
on rafts!” 

“ Push it further in,” said Fred, “and see 
if it won’t rise to the top.” But no, it 
wouldn’t rise. 

“There’s one thing we can do,” said Hat- 
tie. “The board slips easily over the grass, 
We can take poles and slide it out by 
pushing on the end of the board.” 

That wasa bright idea. They all took 
turns pushing, and Christopher Columbus 
sailed majestically away from his native 
shores. 

“We forgot to play friends,” said Hattie, 
“and wave our handkerchiefs when he 
went away, and cry.” 

‘*Never mind,” said Fred, ‘‘it’s too late 
now. Besides, he’d tip over if he turned 
around to look at us.” 

Now by this time the further end of the 
board had reached the soft place in the mid- 
dle, and they could not push it along. 

“Tm tired,” said Bertha. ‘ Let’s run 
around to the other side, and dress and 
dance on the shore, expecting him.” 

Accordingly, Fred took the coal and put 
on a very large moustache and beard on 
each of the girls, with a black circle around 
each eye, and they did the same for him, 
Then they divided the feathers and stuck 
them in their bair, and, each armed with a 
long stick, they skirted the pond and rushed 
from the bushes on the opposite side, and, 
brandishing their spears with a wild whoop, 
came dancing and galloping down to the 
shore, very much to Joey’s delight. Here 
they went ‘round and ’round in a circle, 
with much shouting and kicking up of heels 
and many furious thrusts at each other with 
their long spears, quite forgetting poor 
Christopher Columbus, until Joey’s voice 
was heard complaining: 

“When am I coming, too? I want to 
come. My legs ache, they are so squeezed.” 

“ Yes, Joe, you shall come. We waat to 
scalp you now.” 

“But how shall we get him here,” said 
Hattie. ‘‘We can’t push him any further 
from the other side, and how can we reach 
him here?” 

. “I -never thought of that,’ said Fred. 
“ What shall we do?” 

‘* You might reach one end of the pole to 
him,” said Bertha; ‘‘ and he could take hold, 
and we could pull him in,” 

“Gureenough,” said Fred. ‘‘ Here, Joey, 





you to shore.” 

So Joey took hold and Fred gave a. pull. 
But alas! the board stuck fast and the firkin 
rocked violently to and fro, causing the 
wig to drop from Joey’s head and the atlas 
from his knees into the water, and frighten- 
ing him-almost out of his small stock of 
wits. As soon as the rocking stopped he set 
up a roar of fright and dismay, which might 
have been heard half a mile. 

“Oh! Joey, don’t,” said Bertha, implor- 
ingly. ‘‘ You'll astonish the neighbors. Be 
a good boy and stop crying, and we will 
get you out, some way or other.” 

But Joey was not to be pacified. 

**Couldn’t you wade in, Fred, and get 
near enough to cemfort him a little ?” 

Fred gave another pull to his boots, and 
waded in, very carefully this time. Joey 
stopped crying as he drew near. 

“Oh! Fred, ’m tired of being Christo- 
pher Columbus, and staying out all alone, 
in the middle of the ’Lantic Ocean. Can’t 
you take me in?” 

‘* Yes, Joey, I'll try; only wait little.” 

But alas! just in’ the middle was that 
soft, deep place, and he couldn’t get within 
several yards of Joey. Then he put out 
the pole again, and tried another gentle 
pull; but no, the firkin was not nailed on 
very tightly, and it was evident that a few 
more pulls would entirely demolish the 
‘safe ship,” and send Christopher Colum- 
bus into the muddy water, after his atlas 
and wig. While they stood there in a state 
of uncertainty, a bell was heard across the 
fields, ringing vigorously. 

‘Fred, Fred!” cried Bertha, in despair. 
“ Our tea-bell! Just think of it! What will 
Mamma say? Oh! dear! Oh! dear!” 

“T can’t get him out, Bertha. You just 
run up tothe top of the hill and ask Far- 
mer Parsons what to dv.” 

“Oh! Fred, I can’t. I’m afraid !” 

“There’s nothing else, Bertha. I can’t 
come out, for he’s afraid to stay in the 
water all alone.” 

‘‘ Well, if Hattie will come with me,” 
said Bertha. 

So the two walked slowly up to the top of 
the hill, and knocked, very timidly, at the 
back door. It~was opened by Mr. Parsons 
himself, a gruff-looking man, in hat and 
coat and tall boots—ever so much bigger 
than Fred’s, as Bertha delightedly observed- 
A ray of hope shot through her heart. 

“ Please, sir,” she faltered, “we've got 
into trouble down in your pond, and don’t 
know what to do, and we came up to see— 


if—perhaps—” 
“If ’'d comeand help you,” said he, with 
acertain twinkle in his eye. ‘* Why, what’s 


the matter now? What have you been up 
to down there ?” 

‘We tried to play Christopher Columbus 
coming to discover America,” said Bertha, 
in a very faint voice, ‘‘ and theship wouldn’t 
sail. So we pushed it in as far as we could 
reach, and then we didn’t know how to get 
it out; and Christopher Columbus (that is, 
Joey) is crying, he’s so afraid.” 

‘© Wal, I never! What notions children 
do get into their heads,” said the old man. 
“And who be you, pray, with the black on 
your faces and the turkey-tails in your 
heads ?” 

‘“‘Oh! I forgot,” cried Bertha, blushing 
deeply. ‘‘We were the Indians come to 
meet him on the shore and scalp him; but 
oh! we've lost Grandpa’s wig !” 

‘Wal, wal,” said he, “don’t cry, little 
gal; don’t cry about it,” for Bertha’s eyes 
suddenly grew very full. ‘‘Tll go down 
with you and see if I can’t do something to 
rescue such a celebrated man in hia misfor- 
tins”; and, taking a hand of each little girl, 
he strode down the hill, to where Joey was 
weeping bitterly in the firkin, and Fred 
vainly endeavoring to offer consolation, in 
the shape of ared-bordered handkerchief on 
the end of the pole. 

It was rather funny, certainly, and I think 
Farmer Parsons might be excused for the 
broad grin with which he waded into the 
water. It didn’tcome anywhere near the 
top of his boots, as Fred and the girls ad- 
miringly remarked ; and out he waded to the 
very middle. 

‘‘ Wal, Mr. Columbus, so you can’t git 
over to Ameriky, can you? How should 
you like to have me take you over poose- 
beck to those dreadful savages?” 

“Oh! oh! ['dedike—it,” sobbed Joay, 





off.” 

‘Wal, then, you ketch hold round my > 
neck, and I'll bring yeu to shore in tri- 
umph.” And Joey hugged as hard as ever he 
did in all his life round Mr. Parsons’s neck, 
while the good man held a little foot under 
each arm, and brought him on his broad 
back to dry land. ‘‘ There, my young In- 
dian, are you satisfied?” said he, turning to 
Bertha. 

“Oh! yes. And thank you ever so 
much. But poor Grandpa’s wig and Hat- 
tie’s geography. I’m afraid to go home.” 

“Wal, it’s rather muddy and deep to 
look for them now, and they won’t be good 
for much, I reckon; but I’ll tell you what, 
Pll go home with you and explain te 
Grandpa. He’s one of my old friends and 
won’t be hard on you; and carry this little 
chap here, who can’t stand quite es steady 
as he did, I see.” 

It was a strange-looking company that 
greeted the eyes of Mamma and Grandpa, 
as they sat at the tea-table. Sorrowful 
little black faces, strongly furrowed with 
white channels, where the tears had run 
down, and a most peculiar expression about 
the mouth and chin; while little tufts 
of white down and long, droop- 
ing tail feathers gave a faint sug- 
gestion of certain ‘“‘ kingly crowns” to 
the disheveled locks. Farmer Parsons 
told the story, helped out by Fred and Hat- 
tie, while Joey wept in Mamma’s and Ber- 
tha in Grandpua’s Jap ; and Grandpa laughed 
until bis tears ran down with Bertha’s. A 
nice supper and warm bath gave considera- 
ble consolation; but Joey told his mother, 
the last thing before ke went to sleep, “ that 
he never would be a sailor again, if he lived 
a thousand years. And please wouldn’t she 
give Auntie the picture of Christopher 
Columbus.” The next day was Sunday, 
but on Monday morning Grandpa and the 
four children took a walk over the hill; and 
lo and behold the water was all dried up, 
and there lay the geography, all droppiug 
to pieces, and under it the wig. 

‘Tt will never do for me to wear again,” 
said Grandpa, with a emile. “It was geting 
rather old, any way. Here, Fred, stick it in 
your belt and keep it to play Indian witb.” 

‘*T shall never play Christopher Columbus 
any more!” said Joey. 

ee 


TOO LATE FOR THANKSGIVING. 


An oblong box, wrapped in cream-colored 
paper. and stamped with red sealing-wax 
across cord-knots, that revealed ‘‘ This side 
up with care,” stood upon Uncle Phil's hall 
table. 

Uncle. Phil himself, buttoned to the chin 
in his greatcoat (for there was frost in the 
morning air of the late November), was 
leisurely drawing on his gloves, with his 
eyes fixed upon the parcel. Aunt Lottie, 
who had come from the breakfast-room to 
say ‘‘good-bye,” directed her attention to 
the same object. 

‘* It’s too bad,” she said, “‘ that it couldn’t 
have gone before. Now half the pleasure 
will be lost. Ah! I see you have labeled 
it,” turning the box on end, as she handed 
it to her husband, and reading aloud an 
inscription that appeared there in large 
black letters: “Too late for Thanks 
giving.” 

The last word was clipped by a “‘ good- 
bye” kiss; and a moment afterward Uncle 
Phil looked back, as be reached the doorstep, 
and said cheerfully : 

“ Not that I think so.” 

“‘ Not that you think so. No?!’ said Aunt 
Lottie to herself, as, having cast one wistful 
glance after the retreating figure, she closed 
the street door and returned to the break- 
fast-room, to tend her birds and window- 
plants. ‘‘ When did you ever think, deer 
Phil, that anything that happened beyond 
our help happened too late? Well, it is a 
lovely disposition that sees the bright side 
of whatever comes; but I can’t and £ 
don’t. To me it seems too often the good 
things we wish for come at Jast, but come 
too late. Any way, I am glad it is written 
on the box, to show Annie that we thought 
of her at Thankegiving.” 

And Aunt Lottie opened the cage-doors 
and called to her pet canaries to cOme and 
eat sugared bread-crumbs from.her hand. 

By this time Unole Phil had taken his 
place in the avenue car, on his way down 
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town. He held the box tenderly across his 
knees, and people who were near:could read 
distinctly: *'Too late for Thankegiving.” 
Becoming aware that the inscription attract- 
ed observation, he covered it with his hand. 
As he did so, he saw a woman whose eyes had 
been fixed. upon the writing glance, quickly 
to his face. She was an elderly woman, 
with a fragile figure, wrapped in rusty black. 
Her delicate face. was expressive of utter 
sadnéss and weariness. ‘‘ How wretched I 
should be,” he thought, “if my Lottie could 
ever look heart-broken like that.” 

The thought that crossed the woman’s 
mind was,‘‘ What a kind and happy face! 
How little that. man imagines what sad 
words he has ‘just covered with his hand. 
No doubt they were written carelessly, to 
accompany. some delayed gift. But how 
dreadful words can look! How dreadful 
those words look to me to-day: ‘Too 
late’”—she shuddered and closed her eyes— 
“too late for Thanksgiving.’ ” 

The car’s down-town journey terminated 
at the City Hall ; and, as Uncle Philstepped 
briskly upon-the platform, he felt a light 
teuch upon his arm. 

** Can yeu tell me, sir,” asked the woman 
whom he had observed with compassion in 
the car,.‘‘ where I shall find this?” 

She showed him a card, marked with a 
name and number, and at the side of the 
number *‘ The Tombs.” 

Uncle Phil paused thoughtfully. 

“You have come some distance eut of 
your way,” he said. ‘‘If you will wait for 
me at yonder crossing while I go to the ex- 
press office, I will return and show you the 
place.” 

To Miss Annie Charlotte .Carter, Green- 
viile, he expressed the box; and, returning 
to the crossing, led the way from the crowd- 
ed thoroughfare, through narrow streets, to 
a prison built in.a strange Egyptian form, 
so impressive of sullen gloom and mystery 
that no one wonders at its grim name—The 
Tombs. 

**T fear,” he said, in gentlest tones, to his 
companion, ‘‘that some one you care for is 
in trouble,” 

The woman, touched by the tone of kind- 
ness, burst. into tears. 

“It is my son,” she said, and, with an ef- 
fort controlling her emotion, added : ‘‘And 
oh! sir, the saddest part of allis that he is 
innocent. But now, even if everything is 
made clear and he is set free, the disgrace is 
on him—he cannot. escape the disgrace.” 

“* Disgrace is not crime,” said Uncle Phil. 
“And, instead of it being the saddest part of 
all that he is innocent, that is precisely the 
best part—the saving part,I trust. Here 
we are.” 

The woman gave one tremulous look at 
the dark walls, more drearily stained and 
dark for the evidence that they had been 
white; and at the blackened marble steps, 
that seemed to end ina vault of darkness; 
and then turned to thank her guide. 

But Uncle Phil was already ascending 
thesteps. ‘‘I am going with you,” he said. 

Miss Annie Charlotte Carter was seated 
ina high crimson-cushioned arm-chair, by 
one of the front windows ef an old-fash- 
ioned farm-house. She was watching the 
snow fall through the twilight and listen- 
ing to:sleigh-bells ringing across the hills. 

Within the room ‘the firelight shone 
brightly. A wood-fire sparkled and crackled 
on a wide hearth, and in: front of ita table 
had been partly spread for supper; while 
through an open doorway a glimpse of the 
kitchen showed two women, preparing 
savory dishes to complete the evening meal. 

With the glow of the firelight upon her 
face, the silent watcher of the snow was a 
picture of content, a little, sweet-faced 
girl, with eyes and curls of sunny brown, 
but with a delicacy of complexion un- 
like ruddy country girls. This waxen del- 
icacy was enhanced bya jacket of yellow 
flannel; ruffied at throat and wrists. A 
shawl, half-knitted, of blue worsted 
meshed upon long black needles, lay across 
her lap. 

The dreamy expression with which she 
watched the snow’ changed to an intent 
ldok. She leaned eagerly forward and 
made sure-that'the sleigh-bells approached. 
*sMother, come!” she -called,:in a sharp, 
clear voice; as the sleigh stopped in front of 
the house. 

In her excitement, the shaw! dropped from 





her lap, and then it appeared why Annie 
Carter had not obeyed the natural impulse 
of a child, to run to the door herself. 

‘*A present for Miss. Annie QGharlotte,” 
her mother said, as the carrier drove off: 

Annie’s face flushed vividly with delight. 
‘For me!” she said,“ and what a surprise ! 
Oh! Mother, why don’t Father and Willie 
come? Isn’t it most six o’clock ?” 

‘* Five minutes of six, and wait a little,” 
her mother said. 

* Wait a little” was  Annie’s byword. 
When her brother Willie was a tiny boy: 
some one asked him'what patience meant, 
and ‘wait aittle’” was his answer. Annie 
had heard it repeated in the family, and, 
since she could no longer help herself and 
play about like a merry bird, she had taken 
it as a motto for everyday use. 

Boisterous stampings outside the kitchen- 
door announced the arrival of Father and 
Willie, and a clear, ringing voice shouted, 
cheerily : ‘‘Hillo! Jane Ann, trot out your 
buckwheat cakes. I’m as hungry as a tiger 
and a bear and a wolf.” 

‘*Come ’long, den,” said Jane Ann, grin- 
ning benignantly at the ravenous youth, 
“Tell de bear to scrape his feet and lebe his 
boots outside, and I'll take care ob de tige 
an’ de wolf.” 

“Let us keep our present till after 
supper,” whispered Annie to ber father, 
around whose neck shé had fondly clasped 
herarms. ‘‘ Willie is so hungry, he might 
eat it up,” 

Accordingly, after supper the table was 
cleared and the ‘whole party gathered 
around the precious box. 

First, from careful layers of wool were 
unwrapped two vases, shaped like globes, 
with long, broadly-rimmed, and spacious 
necks. They were of transparent deep-blue 
glass, studded with stars of gold. 

‘*Odor bottles, without stopples, I do de- 
clare,” said Will. 

“The stopples will come,” said Annie, 
confidently. ‘‘But oh! aren’t the bottles 
beautiful? They look asif they were cut 
out of starlight. How could Auntie send 
me such beautiful things ?” 

She slowly unrolled from manifold wrap- 
pings the remaining parts of the gift, which 
proved to be two Holland bulbs. 

‘Well, they will be stopples,” she said, 
answering Willie’s quizzical look, ‘‘ when 
I’ve planted them. We shall have odor. 
bottles, too, when the flowers come out! 
And here is dear Auntie’s note. Willie, Pll 
let you read the note.” 


** Certainly,” said Will, “since your eyes | 


are star-gazing on sky-blueglass. Butitisn’t 
a note; it’s directions.” 
“Dear ANNIE: 

You must fill the glasses with rain-water 
just to reach the bulbs as they rest within the 
rims. Then set them away in a dark closet, 
until the roots grow long enough to touch the 
bottom of the glass.’’ 

And then followed two pages of explicit 
directions for the care of the plants, ending: 

“The bulbs came from Holland this year. 
They are hyacinths. One is the ‘Norma’ and 
the other the ‘ Porcelain Scepter.’ The labels 
have slipped off, but you will know them when 
they bloom, forthe ‘Norma’ is pink and the 
‘Scepter’ blue. Your loving 

“AUNT CHARLOTTE.”? 

‘How can I ever wait for the roots to 
grow?” said Annie, when she planted her 
treasures and put them in the dark. 

The very day that the long, slender thread- 
lets had fulfilled their task, and the hya- 
cinths were brought into the clear light to 
bloom, there was an arrival at Mr. Carter's 
house. 

The arrival consisted of a boy and a 
trunk, both immediately dispatched up- 
stairs, where Mrs. Carter received them in 
the spare room. 

‘*T cannot tell you much of the boy,” she 
said, on descending, after awhile, to the re- 
lief of Annie’s intense curiosity. ‘‘ It is too 
soon to judge. But I know that he has a 
good, kind mother. I could tell that by the 
unpacking of his trunk, everything was so 
thought of and as neat as wax.” 

The boy appeared in the family room at 
supper time. He was small for his age—no 
taller at fourteen than Willy at twelve—and 
his manners were shy; but his face was 
pleasant and intelligent. - 

“When the’ family were settled for the 
evening, Mr. Carter with his newspaper and 
Will with his beoks—for, now that this boy, 
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Joe Willoughby, had come to help ‘in farm- 


work,’ Will was to attead winter school—. |’ 


Mrs. Carter said: 

‘I suppose, Joe, that you do not know 
much about country life?” 

‘*T lived in the country, ma’am, until three 
years ago,” he replied. ‘‘ Then, when my 
father died, my mother moved to New 
York.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. 
not tell us that.” 

At this remark Joe blushed | scarlet. 
Annie, who had been studiously staring at 
him, saw his discomfeiture. She came to 
his rescue quite abruptly...‘ Joe,” called her 
sharp, quick voice, ‘‘do you like popped 
corn ?” 

“ Exceedingly,” said Joe, when he had 
taken one surprised look at the intent little 
face. 

‘*Then we'll have some to-night, We'll 
parch corn and make molasses candy.» Jane 
Ann said we might the first cold night, and 
its perfectly freezing to-night. Willie, if 
we go and begin, wiil you-come soon?” 

“Call me when the molasses boils,” cried 
Will. 

So Joe carried Annie’s chair into the 
kitchen, and, when Willie had been called 
and Mr. Carter was alone with his wife, he 
said: ‘“ Perhaps I should tell you what broth- 
er Phil thought right to tell me; that this 
boy, who looks honest, 1am sure, and whose 
mother Phil says is an excellent woman, 
was actually sent to prison on a charge of 
theft. He was proved innecent; but he is 
very sensitive, and we must not let him 
imagine that we know of his disgrace. The 
truth is, he fell into bad company. But I 
trust that an apprenticeship to wholesome 
farm-work and your home care, Mother, 
will be the making of him yet.” 

From that evening Joe Willoughby was 
Annie’s firm friend. There was nothing too 
much for him to do for the crippled girl. 
Among other kind services, he walked four 
miles every Saturday to carry to Miss Pey- 
ton, Annie’s Sabbath-school teacher, a. list 
of questions on the ‘‘ lesson,” which Annie— 
often with Joe’s help—made out during the 
week. Miss Peyton had proposed this as a 
poor substitute to the imprisoned child for 
the pleasure of the class. She wrote answers 
to the questions, and gave them to Mr. Car-’ 
ter on Sunday, for Annie. 

This intercourse was all the more precious 
that it was soon toend. Miss Peyton was 
to be married and leave Greenville early in 
the spring. 

When the time approached all the town 
was in excitement. One afternoon in March, 
two days before the wedding, a neighbor 
called to describe to Mrs. Carter some of the 
splendid gifts that had already arrived for 
the bride and the white-satin dress and lace 
veil that had come from Paris. 

“Mother,” said Annie, the moment the 
neighbor had gone, ‘‘I can send my ‘ Nor- 
ma’ and my ‘Porcelain Scepter’ to Miss 
Peyton.” 

For the byacinths were now in bloom. 
Their colors were exquisitely delicate and 
their delicious fragrance filled the room, 
Annie loved them with a peculiar affection, 
because she had watched them out of the 
dark into the light, root and leaf and bud. 

“May I send them, dear Mother?” she 
asked. ‘“ They would please her so much.” 

Mrs. Carter hesitated. She knew that for 
a fortnight to come the lovely plants would 
give pleasure to Annie; whereas, if they 
were sent to Miss Peyton, for whose wed- 
ding day the conservatories on her father’s 
place would be ravisbed, and hundreds of 
flowers besides would be sent from New 
York, the two simple clusters would be as 
naught. 

It was decided, however, that the flowers 
should be sent; and Joe took them on the 
morning of the wedding. 

**f only hope,” thought Mrs. Carter, as 
shesaw Annie’s eyes sparkle and ‘rosy spots 
burn upon her cheeks with the delight of 
sending such rich gifts, ‘that Miss Peyton 
may even see the poor little things.” 

Miss Peyton did see them. And when 
the wedding gifts were outspread there were 
two slender silver vases, in which the blue 
and pink hyacinths side by side were ‘put. 
Among the guests was a physician from 


er. “ Uncle Phil did 


New York, and in the midst-of the brilliant: | 


evening scene Annie’s teacher-=Miss Pey- 
ton now no longer—called his attention to 
what she called “her touching gifts.” 
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It happened that this physician gave his 
exclusive attention, and with great success, 


| to the cure‘of cripples. “As--he heard the 


sad case of Annie described, he determined 
to stay over until the “morning train” and 
see the child. 

The result was that Annie Carter became 
one of his patients,. She was taken to New 
York. and placed’ directly under his care. 
Improvement began at once, and in. less 
than six months a telegram one day-an- 
nounced to Mrs. Carter: ‘‘Annie has walked 
a few steps.” 

Who could say that Aunt Charlotte’s 
Thanksgiving hyacinths were “ too late’’? 

Nearly a year had passed since Uncle 
Phil expressed to Greenville the eventful 
box. The next year’s Thanksgiving Day 
was close at hand. In the old-fashioned 
farm-house Mrs, Carter and Jane Ann were 
‘*up to head and ears,” or, if not that, cer. 
tainly, as to head and ears, completely lost 
in apple jelly, stuffed turkeys, and pump- 
kin pies. They were preparing two won- 
derful hampers to send to New York—one 
for Aunt Charlotte, at whose far up-town 
house Annie was to spend Thanksgiving 
week, the other for Joe Willoughby’s 
mother. For Joe was to make his first visit 
home. He took with the basket of ‘‘ country 
things” a letter (from Mr. Carter) to his 
mother, praising his faithfulness and en- 
gaging at good wages his next year’s work. 

Arriving in New York, Joe took the 
hamper first to Annie, who overwhelmed 
him with friendly welcome; and then, witb 
@ fast-beating heart, hastened to his mother, 
Something in the manner of the woman 
who opened the lodging-house door gave 
Joe’s exuberant happiness a sudden chill, 
He could not fail to observe her pitying 
look, as she led him to the upper room 
and opened the door. so softly, as 
if a knock were a too disturbing sound. 
He felt the strange, saddening chill; but 
he was little prepared for the sight that met 
him in his mother’s room. The poor woman, 
pillowed in her bed, had that look upon her 
face that cannot be mistaken and that comes 
but once. Joe needed no voice to tell him 
that the days he had hoped to comfort and 
reward for all the past were already at an 
end. 

He tried to control himself. He felt that 
he must not add to the agitation of his 
mother. He seated himself quietly by her 
bed and held her thin hand in his. He told 
her of his journey, of his pleasant home in 
Greenville, and the kind messages that had 
been sent. Heread aloud to her Mr. Carter’s 
letter, and hardly dared to glance at her 
grateful, joyous, death-pale face. 

But when at last she told him how grate- 
ful she was to have lived to know all this, 
how peacefully now she could leave him, 
and spoke of his future as somethiag in 
which she had no part, then he broke down 
quite. 

‘©Qh! Mother, Mother,” he cried, in bit- 
terness of soul; “ it is all—too late.” 

Never to his dying-day could he forget 
the smile with which she ‘took up these 
words; the smile with which she said, strok. 
ing his cheeks gently in her fond way, as he 
knelt beside her bed: *‘ Not too late—not 
too late for Thanksgiving.” 

They had a sweet evening together, not 
all sad; for there was so much that was 
bright to ask, to tell, and to hope. Revived 
by the happiness, Mrs. Willoughby seemed 
almost well. She even tasted some of the 
delicacies that Mrs. Carter had sent, and 
when it came time to say ‘‘ good-night” Joe 
had begun to think that there might be 
time—to prove to his mother how much he 
loved her—yet. 

But the next morning there was silence 
and shadow and sorrow in that upper room 
and a motionless figure veiled in white. 
While without the church-bells rang, the 
carriages rolled by, holiday voices sounded 
along the streets, and the great city said, 
It is Thanksgiving Day. FANCHON. 

——e—______ 


SOME LONDON SIGNBOARDS. 


To the student of nomenclature, the fol- 
lowing medley, condensed from an article 
which appeared in a weekly paper fully 
forty yeats back, willbe acceptable: 
Put away chronology“ a fig for. 
” as a .punster meat: ~ 
what a pretty Shaot the world Would be be 





in about the heroes and sages of antiquity, 
by a reference to the door-plates in the me 
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Cesar a grocer and tea-dealer in Cripple- 
gate ; Alexander makes trumpets near Lead- 
enhall; Regulus is a toyman in Newport 
Street, Long Acre; Nerokeeps a hotel at the 
west. end of the town, and Cato the Elder 
makes meat-safes and wire-cages on Hol- 
born Hill; Mars is a leather-dresser in Snow- 
fields, and Bacchus is a manufacturer of 
decanters and wine-glasses in Thames street; 
Thomas 4 Becket is. an attorney in Bond 
street; the Admirable Crichton is physi- 
cinn to the Emperor of all the Russias. 

In searching afterthe characters immor- 
talized by the Bard of Avon, one would per- 
haps be surprised to find the blind Lear an 
optician in Fetter Lane, while Edgar sells 
alein Fenchurch street; Macbeth and his 
wife are set up in a fruit stall in Vinegar 
Yard,Drury Lave; the melancholy Jacques 
is established as an apothecary in Warwick 
street, Golden Square; Angelois celebrated 
as a fencing-master in Albany; Romeo, 
having been promoted to a captaincy, is 
beating up for volunteers in the cause of 
liberty; Parisis in full practice as a popular 
physician. Otway is major-general in the 
army ; Milton breaks in horses in Piccadilly ; 
Rowe and Waller are'in partnership as sta- 
tioners in Fleet street, and Isaac Newton 
flourishing as a linen-draper in Leicester 
Square. Alexander Pope, made straight and 
fattened up, acts tragedy at Drury Lane; 
Addison sells globes in Regent street ; Rich- 
ardson and Swift keep lottery-offices in the 
city ; Congreve’s pieces (which continue to 
go off remarkably well) are cannon, not 
comedies; and Farquhar, instead of a poor 
author, is a rich bankerin St. James’s street. 
Gay, ‘‘in wit a man, simplicity a child,” 
makes dolls in Goswell street; Cowley is a 
blacksmith; Phillips is poetical only in his 
prose; Prior till very lately was an ensign 
of the twelfth regiment of foot; Collins, 
instead of odes, makes glass chandeliers; 
Butler grinds Greek at Harrow; and Cow- 
per may be seen writing his Task at the 
table of the House of Lords any day during 
the sitting of Parliament.—Cussell’s Maga- 
eine. 





From James Forbes’s ‘‘ Oriental Memoirs” 
the following interesting account is extract- 
ed: One of a shooting party, under a ban- 
ian tree, killed a female monkey and carried 
it to his tent, which was soon surrounded by 
forty or fifty of the tribe, who made a great 
noise and seemed disposed to attack their 
aggressor, They retreated when he pre- 
sented his fowling-piece, the dreadful effect of 
which they had witnessed and appeared per- 
fectly to understand. The head of the troop, 
however, stood his ground, chattering furious- 
ly. Thesportsman, who perhaps felt some lit- 
tledegree of compunction for having killed 
one of the family, did not like to fire at the 
creature, and nothing short of firing would 
suffice to drive him off. At length he came 
to the door of the tent, and, finding threats 
of no avail, began a lamentable moaning, 
and by the most expressive gesture seemed 
to beg for the dead body. It was given to 
him. He took it sorrowfully in his arms 
and bore it away to his expecting compan- 
ions. They who were witnesses of this ex- 
traordinary scene resolved never again to 
fire at one of the monkey race.—<Scribner’s 
Monthly. 

eR 
An attorney was making a high-flown 
speech the other day, telling about angels’ 
tears, weeping-willows, and silent tombstones, 
when bis honor said: ‘‘Confine your remarks 
to the dog-fight.”’ 
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This standard article is compounded with the great- 
est care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff, and 
the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness and 
making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found so effectual or 
desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts 
says of it: “I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to change 
the color of the beard from gray or any other unde- 
sirable shade to brown or black, at discretion. It is 


easily applied, being in one preparation, and quick] 
and effectually produces a permanent color, whi 
will neither rub nor wash off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 





complaints : viz., Cramp in the Limbs and Stomach, 
all ite tons,  Billows' Galle ¥ OH igia, olera, Dysen 
TT8. ous Colic, Neuralgia - 
tery, olds, Flesh Wounds, Burns, So! t, 


re Throat, Spinal 
Ponkenints, Sprains and Bruises, Chills and Fever. 


, and, Ali-healing. For Inte and 
rnal Ose. ed by CURTIS & BROWN, No. 
(215 Fulton 8t., Naw Vork;and for sale by all druggists... 





‘Ktwtead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine: 
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C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502--504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their En- 
tire Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


INCLUDING 


A Very Extensive and Elegant 
Assortment of 


Sealskin Furs, 


in All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 


502-504. BROADWAY, 


For Fairs, Wedsings Bava, and Church 
red. 





Con 
purposes—the ADELPHI HA Seventh ave. 
and Fifty-second st., newly Refitted and Frescoed. In- 
guire of 8. M. FISHER, Broadway ; J. B. BLOOM- 
GDALE, 938 3d av.; or at the Hall, from 7:30 to 10P.m, 


BOYNTON’S 


‘Improved Gas-Tight” Brick-Set and 
Portable ** Salamander”? Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 


Coal. 
They are the most eit i and DURABLE for 


DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Also ‘‘Qur Favorite” Elevated Oven Range, 
with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
forfamily use. The best Range sold. 
HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 and 234 Water st., N. Y. 


Western — . 
BLISS & BROWN, 82 street, Chicago. 








PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil and Lime.—The 

tt popularity of this safe and efficacious prepara- 
onae butable to its intrinsic worth. In 
h, Scroful 


ugh, 5 pet 

ive Symptoms.it has no superior, if equals. 
lect the early symptoms of disease. 

nm an thus at hand which will alleviate all 
complaints of the Chest, Lungs, or Throat. Manufac- 
tured only by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold 
by all its. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO.’S 


Jubilee and Temple Organs 
will speak for themselves. 


a 
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Send for Price-List. 
NEW HAVEN ORCAN Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merch: deal and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
Med to wilte for information, Circulars, and Price- 
anty unlimited and satisfaction guaranteed 
our “SpeciaL Sarg Orrer.”’ Address 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
Nose 101 Fourth Avenuee 


THE UNITED GRATE ORGAN, Ue 











MASON& HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS! 


In accordance with reduction in cost of 
labor and material; the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Co. have reduced prices on many 
styles of their Cabinet Organs this month. 
(See New Price List, dated December, 1873.) 


NEW STYLES. 


They are now introducing several new styles, which 
are the most beautiful as well as excellent Organs 
they have ever made, embracing several recent im- 
provements of much value. These are offered at 
prices in accordance with present depreciated values. 


STYLE §, Price $190. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN-—NINE 
STOPS: 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 
4, Flute. 5, Manual Sub-Base. 6, Octave 
Coupler. 7, Tremulant. 8, Combination 
Swell. 9, Full Organ, In Upright Resonant 
Case, new style, giving great resonance to the whole 
Organ. This Organ contains great variety and power 
and is very attractive in appearance. The new Full 
Organ (Knee) Stop and Combination Swell enable 
the performer to go instantly from any single stop of 
the Organ to its full power, without removing either 
hand from the key-board. He can as quickly and in- 
stantly return to the faintest whisper of which the 
Organ is capable. 


STYLE No. 75, Price $250. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN-—SEV- 
EN STOPS: 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melo- 
dia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox Humana. 6, Euphone. 
7, Viol d@’Amour, having both Automatic and 
Knee Swelis. The Euphone is arich and beauti- 
ful stop; very effective in solos or combination. The 
Viol d’ Amour is a new stop, now first introduced, 
with the softest whispering tone, of delicious quality. 
In Upright Resonant Case, new and elegant design, 
very highly finished; having the Revolving Fall-, 
Board (patented November, 1873) which, besides add- 
ing to the beauty of the Organ, is more convenient for 
use. It is beautiful in form, has no hinges or slides, is 
opened or shut by a single movement of one hand, and 
when opened is entirely out of sight, except one edge. 


STYLE No. 73, Prices $185. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN—FIVE 
STOPS: 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 
4, Flute. 5, Vox Humana. Having both the 
Automatic and Knee Swells. In Upright Res- 
onant Case, new and rich design, deep panels, cut 
in the solid wood, with carved ornamentation, highly 
finished, having the new Revolving Fall-Board. 
(See remarks under previous style.) 


STYLE T, Price $130. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE-REED CABINET 
ORGAN-—FIVE STOPS: 1, Viola. 2. Diap- 
ason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox Humana. 
Having also the Automatic Swell. In Upright 
Resonant Case, new design. 


STYLE R, Price $125. 


Is the same, except that it hasthe Knee Swell 
and Tremulant, in place of the Vox Humana and 
Automatic Swell in Style T. 


STYLE P, Price $110. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE-REED CABINET 
ORGAN, in plain case of solid black walnut, with 
Automatic Swell. 

These prices will be found something Uke ONE-HALF 
the prices commonly printed for inferior organs of less 
capacity. »It ts an expedient of makers of poor organs to 
print enormous prices, from which great discounts are 
offered, to present the appearance of selling toeach in- 
dividual at a spectally low price, 

All Organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
are VERY BEST in all their internal as well as ex- 
ternal material and workmanship. They contain 
patented improvements found in no others. 

This Company have not shrunk from exhibiting and 
comparing their productions with the best makers of 
the whole world at 


all Important Industrial Competitions, 


and they have been UNIFORMLY awarded Gold or 
Silver Medals or other highest awards. They re- 
ceived the 
First Medal at Paris, 1887, 
AND 


TWO HICHEST MEDALS 
AND 
DIPLOMA of HONOR 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 


Nor have they feared to submit their Organs to the 
judgment of EMINENT MUSICIANS GENERALLY, 
the opinions of ONE THOUSAND of whom that 
these Organs have material superiority to others, are 
printed in full ina TESTIMONIAL CICULAR, which 
will be sent free. 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Catalogues and Price Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


P Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
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FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or _ Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SiCK HEADACHE. 


meer 


Symptoms of a Iiseased Liver, 
| ae in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on. pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side ; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequentiy <xtends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is.soi. 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. ‘The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costiye, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part, There is_ge- 
nérally a considerable los§ of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. — Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the u- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, In CASES 
or Acug anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results, No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quirine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PrrrssurcH, PA. 


give them a » we will fo: per mail, post- |, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent postage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen three-cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 
nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 

Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 
your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, 
vicorous Mgn and Woman, give them a few doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS, 
aa BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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HAINES BRO’S 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dudonbtedly the best Square Piano made 


fend for C: 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


arethe Cheapest, because they surpass all others. 


Tone, Finish, and Durability.) 


WAREROOMS 








‘25 East Fourteenth Street, New Veria, 
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NOTICES. 


' §@” AN] communications for the Editorial, Literary, 

News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

a” All communications forthe Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer;- not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

£2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, December {i ith, (873. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Tue fifth message of President Grant to 
Congress is the longest which he has yet 
written, yet perhaps not too long for the 
great variety of important questions of 
which it treats. No one will dispute its 
authorship. Though the President does not 
trowble himself much about the scholarly 
use of words, he, nevertheless, manages to 
state his ideas with a directness and sim- 
plicity of language that leave no doubt as 
to his meaning. Many of the topics con- 
sidered are such as naturally recur every 
year, being connected with the ordinary 
machinery and working of the Government, 
and more fully unfolded in the reports of the 
several departments. They will, of course, 
receive the special attention of Congress 
and deserve to interest the people. 

The President states the facts, so far as 
yet ascertained, in regard to the capture of 
the steamer ‘‘ Virginius”; also what has been 
done by the Government in the premises, 
the course pursued by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and the pacific result arrived at. 
_ While the country will approve the prompt- 
ness with which he acted upon the prima 
facie exhibit of the case, and while all must 
condemn the summary barbarity of the 
Cuban authorities, it may and very likely 
will eppear, upon a full investigation of all 
the facts, that the seizure of the ‘‘ Virginius” 
was really no insult to our flag and fur- 
nished no just occasion for the war 
fury so suddenly gotten up among the 
people. Happily for both countries, 
the whole matter will be. settled with- 
out a resort to arms. The Spanish 
Government has acted nobly in peacefully 
responding to our claims. Sympathizing, 
as we heartily do, with the Cubans in their 
struggle for independence, we, nevertheless, 
have no sympathy with those who virtually 
steal the American flag and, under the pre- 
tense of lawful trade, would make it a shield 
for war measures against a nation with 
which we are at peace. We more than sus- 
~ pect that this is the fact in regard to the 
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“Virginius,” and, hence, that the violation of 
our flag by her capture was more technical 
than real. We doubt whether any nation 
engaged in suppressing what it regards as a 
rebellion would hesitate to stop such an ex- 
pedition, if it had the power and opportun- 
ity todo so. The people are quite as much 
concerned to see to it that their flag is not 
used for unlawful purposes as they are that 
its honor is not violated. The privileges of 
the flag ought not to confer immunity upon 
rebels or pirates. 

Naturally, the President has something to 
say on the general subject of finance, bank- 
ing, currency elasticity, specie payment, etc.; 
yet, beyond the general expression that he 
is not in favor of inflating the currency, that 
he is, in favor of returning to specie pay- 
ment at the earliest practicable moment, 
that some provision should be made to give 
elasticity to the currency, and that the sys- 
tem of paying interest on deposits is perni- 
cious in its effects, we do not see that he has 
shed much light on the various problems 
involved. Though he has evidently given 
attention to these questions, he has not re- 
duced their solution to any definite system 
of financial measures. He leaves them, for 
the most part, to the inventive genius of 
Congress, and will doubtless be glad to fol- 
low the light of its wisdom. 

Passing by the question in respect to the 
election of President and Vice-President, on 
which the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections will make a report, the Pres- 
ident recommends several amendments to 
the Constitution. One of them pertains to 
the veto power, and proposes that it may be 
exercised in respect to the several items of a 
bill without involving the whole bill. Another 
provides that at an extra session called by 
the President no subjects shall be considered 
except such as may be brought before Con- 
gress by the Executive. The third forbids 
any legislation by Congress during the last 
twenty-four hours of its session, except 
upon vetoes. The first of these recommend- 
ations is wise. The amendment, if adopted, 
would go far toward breaking up the sys- 
tem of “omnibus bills,” by which bad legis- 
lation is sometimes smuggled through Con- 
gress. The other two recommendations are 
much less important and are not likely to 
be seriously considered. We wish that the 
President, while he was about it, had added 
another amendment, providing that no law 
changing the salaries of members of Con- 
gress shall take effect until after the next 
election of representatives. This principle 
is adopted in several of the state constitu- 
tions in respect to state legislatures, and we 
see no reason why it is not just as good for 
Congress, especially in view of the back- 
pay legislation of the last Congress. 

Referring to the Indian question, the 
President expresses his satisfaction with 
the results of the ‘‘ peace policy” and his 
purpose to continue it. ‘Cheap transport- 
ation” he remits to Congress with such 
light as may be furnished by the special 
committee appointed to examine and re- 
port on the whole subject. He favors the 
improvement of the postal system by the 
addition of the postal savings bank and the 
postal telegraph, and refers Congress to the 
report of the Postmaster-General on these 
subjects. He asks Congress to co-operate 
with him in civil service reform, by giving 
to its measures the sanction of legislative 
authority and supplying the means to meet 
its necessary expenses. He calls the atten- 
tion of Congress to the state of things in 
the Territory of Utah, and asks for such 
legislation as will enable the Federal Goy- 
ernment to execute the laws in that terri- 
tory—a want which ought to have been 
met by the last Congress and which, in the 


judgment of the President, needs immediate 
attention. 


The Message closes with the recommend- 
ation of general amnesty to all engaged in 
the late Rebellion, and also of some further 
legislation to secure to the freedmen the 
full enjoyment of their civil rights. in re- 
gard to the Louisiana question—a question, 
in the principles involved, hardly second to 
any other that can come before Congress, 
and which, for the sake of the precedent, 
if for no other reason, should be rightly 
decided—the President says nothing. 

On the whole, we think well of the Mes- 
sage. It is straightforward and honest, like 
the source whence it came. It is conserva- 
tive in its tone, cautious:and modest in its 











suggestions, remarkably free from any par- 
tisan spirit, and evincive of a becoming 
deference to the legislative wisdom of Con- 
THE ARRAIGNMENT OF PLY- 
MOUTH CHURCH. 


WE published last week the official doc- 
uments which had passed between the 
Church of the Pilgrims and Clinton-avenue 
Congregational church, Brooklyn, on the one 
hand, and Plymouth church, on the other. 
Since that time the matter has proceeded no 
further, although the churches are moving as 
fast as decorum will allow. Last Friday 
the complaining churches presented a com- 
munication intimating that they proposed 
calling a mutual council, and asking if Ply- 
mouth church meant to be understood as 
declining that, as well as the proposed con- 
ference. A very polite reply was forwarded, 
to the effect that, if the churches would be 
good enough to put in writing what were 
the points in which they desired council, 
they should immediately be informed of the 
decision. 

A perplexing question in Congregational 
church polity seems to be involved, the 
discussion of which belongs not to an un- 
denominational journal, like ours, but to the 
council of churches which is likely to be 
called. Still we may suggest a few points: 

1. This is likely to be a very sericus 
matter of ecclesiastical discipline. It is 
understood that the action of the two lead- 
ing Congregational churches of Brooklyn 
was not taken without consultation with 
the best authorities on Congregational polity 
in Boston, Andover, and New Haven. Not 
simply Dr. Storrs and Dr. Budington, who 
are nearest at hand, feel that the departure 
of a member against whom such charges 
had been presented without trial or censure 
was subversive of Congregational and Chris- 
tian discipline and injurious to the good 
name of the body to which the implicated 
church has belonged, but this sentiment is 
very widely spread among other Christian 
bodies. The churches which have insti- 
tuted this action and the men who have ad- 
vised it are not likely to stop without pro- 
ceeding to further measures. 

2. Before Drs. Storrs and Budington 
addressed such a letter to Plymouth 
church, it would seem as if they ought, at 
any expense to their own feelings or pride, 
to have personally visited the pastor of Ply- 
mouth church and sought from him the full- 
est confidence of explanation in reference to 
the matter in question. 

8. The two churches, perhaps, had a 
strict right to argue at extreme length the 
impropriety of the course taken by Ply- 
mouth church, and to characterize it as 
severely as they have done; but such a 
course was, at least, a great blunder. If 
they wished merely to reach the facts, and 
set Plymouth church right, which was all 
they had any right to consider, they should 
have put the request for a conference in as 
brief and inoffensive a form as could be de- 
vised. It had been enough to state that the 
action taken by Plymouth church in a recent 
case appeared to them contrary to Congrega- 
tional order, and subversive of church ob- 
ligations; but that they were unwilling to 
prejudge the matter and, therefore, requested 
a conference to learn the facts. Such a re- 
quest Plymouth church could not possibly 
have refused. Instead of that, they prepare 
a long arraignment of the church, addressed 
nominally to it, but really to the public, in 
which its action-is severely reprehended, 
and the threat of excision from the denom- 
ination is distinctly announced. The church 
took it as an insult, instead of a kindly ex- 
pression of fraternal concern. 

4, The paper of the two churches is large- 
ly an irrelevant document, in that its reason- 
ing is not based on the official action of the 
church so much as on a “‘ policy” which, it 
is asserted, bas been “‘ distinctly avowed as 
having been deliberately adopted and pur- 
sued,” when the church had, in fact, de- 
clared no ‘‘ policy,” but only passed a vote 
in reference to one case. It was only the 
speech of the pastor, a private member, and 
not even speaking as moderator of the meet- 
ing, against which the whole argument is 
made. The speech of an individual mem- 
ber may be as bad as you please, but it is no 
ground of ecclesiastical action. It is this 
irrelevant character of the original paper 
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which made everybody see that Plymouth, 
church had the advantage when last Friday 
night it asked for specifications. - . 

5. The action of Plymouth church in re. 
fusing the conference requested and prac- 
tically withdrawing from the Congrega. 
tional denomination shows a good deal 
of decision. The reply of the church 
that it could not ‘‘ submit first to censure, 
secondly to argument and afterward to a 
request for the facts,” is a>very neat 
one, but will be called by many 
very sopbistical. It is impossible to ask 
a conference or council on any action 
which a church may take without express- 
ing or implying a censure of the action in- 
volved and some argument to that effect, 


possible result. The paper presented was, 
as we have said, needlessly offensive; but it 
is a pity that now, when its refusal was 
likely to be judged to its own injury and 
that of its pastor, the church could not have 
rebuked in a dignified way the rudeness of 
the paper then and consented to some kind of 
a conference. There are no men in the United 
States more amenable to reason than those 
who compose the committees of the two 
churches, and if Plymouth church could de- 
fend its position those men would be quick 
to see it and to do justice to Plymouth 
church and to its pastor. They are not jeal- 
ousmen, They are doubtless grieved men, 
and would be heartily glad to be set right 
where they are in error. 

As to the technical point raised in the com- 
plaint made by Drs. Storrs and Budington 
we have nothing to say. But this we may 
say, that it is a very common thing for 
churches to drop from their rolls the names 
of those who have voluntarily withdrawn 
from church obligations. We know a 
Congregational church in Brooklyn, of un« 
questioned strictness, which three years ago 
dropped fifty names for this reason. 

We suppose that the chief object of dis- 
cipline is to protect the church against those: 
who are using their connection with it as a 
cover to wrong doing,and not to pursue those 
with censure whose voluntary withdrawal 
has relieved the church of responsibility for 
their character and reputation. But, if the 
church has neglected to cut off such names, 
and its attention is first called to their case 
by charges of scandalous conduct brought 
against them, this may alter the case. We 
leave that technical question to Congre- 
gational organs and councils. 

ee 


THE ELECTION OF THE PRESI- 
D 





THe system prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion for the choice of President and Vice- 
President of the United States is faulty in 
so many respects that it needs to undergo a 
thorough revision. The Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, to whom the 
whole subject was referred at the last se» 
sion of Congress, will doubtless recommend 
some improvements to the system, in the 
form of amendments to the Constitution. 
Whatever may be the amendments pro- 
posed, they should, as far as possible, be 
distinct from each other, so that each may 
rest on its own merits, and the failure of 
one may not necessarily carry with it that 
of all the others. 

Even if we assume that the Electoral 
College must still be retained, because the 
smaller states would be quite certain to vote 
against its abolition, there is abundant occa- 
sion for a change of the system in some of 
its details. One of its defects consists in the 
absence of any provision te meet the case 
of a state whose electors, for any reasons, 
fail to cast their electoral vote on the day 
designated by law. The vote of such 8 
state, as the law now stands, would be lost; 
and in a closely contested election this 
might result in choosing a President with a 
majority of electoral votes against him, pro- 
vided they had all been cast. Such a result 
ought not to be possible. 

Another defect is the want of any tribunal 
authorized by the Constitution to decide s 
contested casein any state, as, forexample, 
Louisiana last fall, in respect to the choice 
of electors. Congress has assumed the 
power, in its joint meeting of the two 
houses for the purpose of counting the elect- 
oral votes, to determine this question; yet, 
as Senator Morton very fully showed, in his 
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tion is without any constitutional authority, 
while the proceeding for the settlement of 
such a question is on every account objec- 
tionable. The two houses, under the rule 
adopted by Congress, act separately when- 
ever an objection is made by any member to: 
counting the votes of any state. They also 
act summarily, voting upon the point at 
once, without any debate. It may be well 
to leave the duty of merely counting these 
votes still with Congress; yet, manifestly, a 
distinct tribuoal should be established to set- 
tle beforehand all contested cases. No bet 
ter one can be suggested than the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

If there be no choice of President by the 
electors, the Constitution, as it now is, pro- 
vides that ‘‘from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three on the 
list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot, the President,” each 
state casting but a single vote. If there 
should be four candidates, two of whom 
should have an equality of votes in the 
Electoral College, and, hence, neither of the 
two be elected, what is to prevent one or the 
other of the two remaining candidates, 
having but a small number of votes, from 
being chosen as President by the House, as 
the result of the opposition between the two 
principal rival candidates? The friends of 
each in the House might be so opposed to 
the other as actually to prefer and vote for 
the third candidate, although he might not 
have received the electoral vote of more 
than one or two states. The system as it is: 
admits of this result; and, hence, it is pos- 
sible for the House of Representatives, in 
the heat of party strife, by combination and 
bargain, to choose to the Presidency the can- 
didate who did not carry the electoral vote 
of more than a single state. Here is a de- 
fect in the system to which the Senate Com- 
mittee would do well to turn their attention. 

These, however, are defects of detail; 
and all such defects should be remedied, 
even if nothing more can be done. A far 
graver question is the one that refers to the 
Electoral College itself, as a piece of inter- 
mediate machinery through which the Presi- 
dent ischosen. The members of this Col- 
lege exercise no discretion in the matter, 
but simply vote for the candidate of the 
party electing them. They are merely pas- 
sive organs for expressing the preference of 
the respective parties by which they are 
chosen. What, then, is the use of having 
such a college at all? Why not let the peo. 
ple vote directly for the President, as they 
do for a governor? They are as compe- 
tent to give a direct vote for the candidate 
of their choice as they are to vote for presi- 
dential electors. This would be the simpler 
method, and much more in accordance with 
the principles of a representative govern- 
ment. 

The Electoral College is worse than use- 
less, since, under the system adopted for 
choosing presidential electors on a general 
ticket, or under that of appointing them by 
the legislature, a candidate may have the 
majority of the votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege with a large popular majority against 
him. This College is a total failure consid- 
ered as a deliberative body, and there is no 
certainty that its action will be a true ex- 
pression of the popular will of the nation. 
Indeed, the general fact is that the majori- 
ties of the electoral vote and the popular 
vote do not preserve the same ratio; and in 
two instances they have been opposed to 
each other, giving us presidents not elected 
by a majority of the whole people. A sys- 
tem fraught with these liabilities and results 
ought to give place to one that will more 
certainly express the will of the people in 
choosing their Chief Magistrate. 

Tht difficulty in abolishing the Electoral 
College, and allowing the people to vote 
directly for President, is supposed to arise 
from the sinaller states, that in this event 
would lose a portion of their power in a 
presidential election, and would, therefore, 
be opposed to any such change. This 
springs from that feature of our political 
system which assigns to each state as many 
presidential electors as it has senators and 
representatives in Congress, and also gives 
to each state, whether large or small, two 
senators. The ten smallest states, with an 


_ aggregate population of but 2,263,587 in 


1870, were entitled to only twenty repre- 
sentatives in Congress; yet in the election 
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of President they were entitled to cast 
forty electoral votes, by having their twenty 
senators added to their political weight. 
New York State, on the other hand, having 
about twice the population of these ten 
states, gained only two senatorial electors in 
the Electoral College. Owing to these 
senatorial electors, a citizen in Nevada has 
about nine times the weight of one in New 
York in choosing the President. All the 
smaller states, for the same reason, have 
more influence than they would be entitled 
to under the rule of population; and, 
hence, it has been assumed that they would 
be opposed to any measure providing for 
the discontinuance of the Electoral College. 
Though there is no justice in the system 
which gives them greater weight than they 
are entitled to by population, they prob- 
ably would resist and defeat any amend- 
ment that involves to them a loss of power. 

Itis not necessary, however, to retain the 
Electoral College in order to avoid this re- 
sult. A committee was appointed in the 
session of 1825-26, of which Thomas Ben- 
ton was chairman, to consider this subject. 
This committee, by a unanimous report, 
recommended the abolition of the Electoral 
College, the division of each state into as 
many presidential districts as it has senators 
and representatives in Congress, and a di- 
rect vote of the people in each district for 
presidential candidates. This would secure 
to the smaller states their present degree of 
relative power; and, hence, we do not see 
why they should object to such a change. 
The vote of each district would count one 
in favor of the candidates for President and 
Vice-President who received the largest 
number of votes; and, since there would be 
as many such districts as there are senators 
and representatives in Congress, the change 
would not affect the relative power of the 
states in a presidential election. It would, 
however, get rid of the Electoral College; 
aud this, though not all that justice re- 
quires, would be better than nothing. 

We have no means of knowing what 
recommendations the Senate Committee are 
likely to make; yet we hope that they will, 
at least, try to give the coumtry a better sys- 
tem than the present one for the election of 
President and Vice-President. The work 
can and should be done. The present is a 
good time for doing it. 


Editorial Aotes. 


For six months or more it has been widely 
reported by the press that charges against Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen were pending in Plymouth 
ehurch. The truth of those charges Mr. 
Bowen, as stated by the clerk and assistant 
pastor of the church, emphatically denied, and 
the attempt to obtain evidence resulted in a 
complete failure. The church, last Friday 
evening, by unanimous vote, dismissed the 
charges against Mr. Bowen, but put its action 
into such a strange form that he was com- 
pelled to publish in the papers the following 
card: 


**More than six months has elapsed since I 
was informed through the newspapers that 
sundry charges against me had been presented 
to the examining committee of Plymouth 
church. I have never seen a copy of those 
charges, and the person who presented them 
has never spoken to me on the subject. I have 
never been cited to appear before the examin- 
ing committee, although I have repeatedly ex- 
pressed my entire willingness to do so on the 
shortest possible notice; nor have I been able 
to traverse or rebut any testimony that might 
be sought against me. 

‘“‘ After a faithful search for testimony, the 
committee, as stated by the assistant pastor, 
utterly failed to obtain it. The only course 
before them was to recommend that the 
c s be dismissed, and this was done by 
unanimous vote of the church. But the com- 
wittee in their report and the church in their 
official action strangely omitted to put that 
recommendation on the only pertinent basis-— 
namely, that there was po evidence to sustain 
the charges; but, instead of this, based it on an 
oral statement which I refused to put in writ- 
ing, since I would not appear in the least to 
weaken my protestation of entire innocence in 
reference to the reported charges. 

“T am also amazed that the committee 
should have embodied in their report, and thus 
given further publicity to, a fragment of a docu- 
ment which was sacredly private, which had 
been surreptitiously obtained and anonymously 
published, and all the pertiee to Pts were 
solemnly pledged never to divulge 

titan “Henry C. BowEn.” 
“ BROOKLYN, December 5th, 1873.” 


Tue President’s nomination of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Williams as Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court has naturally taken the country somewhat 
by surprise. The comments of the press (some 
of them apologetic, others strongly condem- 
natory, and none highly commendatory) in- 
dicate very clearly 3 general opinion that the 














selection is not eminently a fitting one, espe- 
cially when compared with the number of men 
much more known and of much better legal 
and judicial reputation from whom the Presi- 
dent might have made his choice. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s public life has been that of a judge in 
Iowa for a short time, then chief-justice 
of Oregon under the appointment of 
President Pierce, then United States senator 
from Oregon for a single term, then a member 
of the High Joint Commission that framed the 
Washington Treaty, and finally that of Attorney- 
General of the United States after the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Ackerman. These several posi- 
tions he has filled respectably, andnomore. He 
has never been regarded as among the strong 
lights of the country at either the bar or the 
bench Had the office to be filled been that of 
a district or even a circuit judge, the nomination 
would have called forth but little comment and 
probably no serious objection; but when aman 
of his antecedents and comparative merits is 
proposed for the highest judicial position in the 
couutry it is difficult to suppress the emotion 
of surprise. The general feeling of the people 
is that the President might and should 
have done better, with such names as Evarts, 
Cushing, Curtis, Hoar, and others we might 
mention—to say nothing of the present mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court—from which to 
make a selection. Perhaps the President has 
discovered in Mr. Williams a special fitness for 
the office not known to the public. Yet, if we 
are to judge of this fitness by his official advice 
to the President in regard to the Louisiana 
question, his career as Chief-Justice is not of 
the most promising character. He can hardly 
fail to think of himself as, at least, a Jwcky man, 
provided the Senate confirm the nomination. 


THE course pursued by the House of Repre- 
seitatives in summarily admitting to their seats 
the Kellogg members from Louisiana by a strict 
party vote, with the exception of four votes, 
looks as if the Republican majority had madé 
up its mind not to canvass the question upon its 
merits. A worse exhibit is that furnished in 
the case of George L. Smith, who, according to 
Governor Kellogg’s certificate, dated November 
20th, 1873, was chosen at a special election, held 
on the 24th of the same month, just five days 
before the issue of the certificate, to represent 
the fourth congressional district of Louisiana, 
and who, by another strict party vote, with two 
or three exceptions, was permitted to take his 
seat. The district is a very large one, being 
sparsely populated and having imperfect 
means of communication; and yet, according 
to the showing of the certificate, the 
votes were canvassed and the returns all 
made out and duly placed in possession of the 
governor in less than five whole days. This 
carries upon its very face an overwhelming 
probability of fraud. What the House will do 
with Pinchback, who claims to be elected to 
the Senate and also to the House, remains to 
be seen. We assure the Republican members 
of the Forty-third Congress thatif they attempt 
to dispose of the Louisiana question by a sys- 
tem of party snap-judgments, without fairly 
and squarely meeting the issues involved and 
determining them according to the evidence of 
facts, they will seriously discredit the party 
they profess to represent. It so happens that 
these facts have been spread before the coun- 
try upon sworn evidence; and, if the report of 
the Senate committee on this subject is to be 
trusted, then the whole Kellogg concern, that 
passes for a state government, is simply an 
outrageous fraud against the rights of the peo- 
ple, made successful by Federal interference, 
that is but little better. Republicans can 
hardly do a worse thing for the party than to 
give their sanction to this fraud. We have 
protested against it and we mean to continue 
the protest. 


Tus is what Zhe Western Catholic says : 

“Let the truth be told. The system of pub- 
lic education and enlightenment which has 
been 50 ae imparted to American 
youth is the source and cause of all the immo- 
rality and all the corruption from which its ad- 
vocates and disciples are, now that they see the 
consequences, forced to turn away in horror.” 
Our readers will not think, because they see 
such reckless sentiments quoted from Catholic 
writers, that all Catholics are so silly. They 
will bave read the adwirable article we pub- 
lished two weeks ago by Mayor Keiley, of Rich- 
mond, Va., an influential Catholic layman, in 
which he utterly pulverizes the arguments 
urged against oursystem of free schools. Cath- 
olic laymen have been slow to speak in opposi- 
tion to some noisy clerical demagogues; but 
they have a mind of their own, and it is a fact 
that they do generally support heartily our 
schoolsystem. Mayor Keiley spoke boldly, not 
long ago, at St. Louis, in opposition to a resolu- 
tion much to the effect of the above extract, 
and secured its material modification. His arti- 
cle ought to be printed in tract form for circula- 
tion, not only among the Catholics, but among 
those bigoted Protestants who believe that all 


_Papists wear a couple of patches of midnight as 
spectacles over their eves, That Mayor Keilev 
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does not misjudge his Catholic brethren the 
following letter from another Catholic will 
show : 

To THe EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Sir :—I have just read in Toe INDEPENDENT 
of yesterday the Hon. A, M. Keiley’s article on 
‘The Catholics and the Public Schools,” and, 
lest you should imagine that on this question 
Mr. K. is in advance of the mass of bis core- 
ligionists, I assume the liberty, as an Irish 
Catholic, to assure you not only of my own 
hearty concurrence in Mr. K.’s views, but of 
ty firm belief that those views are entertained 
by a vast majority of the Catholic laity, and 
that the only active, earnest hustility to the 
public-school system which we are likely to 
encounter will proceed solely from the clergy ; 
and, furthermore, that the most serviceable 
allies the latter have in their threatened cru- 
sade against the American system of public 
instruction are those violent, illogical, and 
abusive ultra-Protestants who are as forward 
to misrepresent the fundamental principles and 
objects of the system as they are to misrepre- 
sent the tenets and calumniate the character 
of their Catholie fellow-citizens. Such bigots 
are never weary of claiming our school system 
as strictly Protestant, as they hold it should 
be; and this outrageous assumption is, of 
course, paraded by the clerical organs of 
Catholicism as a sufficient vindication of their 
own snimosity to the system. And so it would 
be if the assumption were correct ; but happily 
it is not, except in rare instances. The agita- 
tion of the question will assuredly lead to sev- 
eral needed improvements in the public sehools, 
which the American people will not see ex- 
celled by their Catholic rivals. Their entire 
secularization is only a matter of brief time; 
and in the meantime the great bulk of Cath- 
olics will support them as cheerfully as any 
other body of citizens. The shrieking brother- 
hood of extreme ‘‘No-Popery”’ agitators may 
possess their gentle souls in patience. No 
danger will befall the public schools. 

I am, cir, yours, very truly, 


JOHN ARTHUR. 
Erte, PA., Nov. 2th, 1873. 


_Few books, we are glad to see, bave at- 
tracted so much attention in Germany from all 
parties as Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s “‘ Church 
and State.”’ He hit the wants of the public ex- 
actly, giving the facts, principles, and laws 
governing the relation of the church to the 
state in America, and making all so plain that 
it was impossible fora reader not to draw the 
contrast, favorable or unfavorable, to the state 
of things in Germany. We print this week an 
article from Dr. Thompson, giving the sub- 
stance of a defense of America made by him in 
the Grenzboten, in reply to Dr. Jacoby. Dr. 
Jacoby had reviewed very favorably Dr. Thomp- 
son’s volume, but took occasion to speak 
slightingly of America. Dr. Thompson is do- 
ing a noble work in Berlin instructing the Ger- 
mans about American institutions, and we are 
proud that American culture and scholarship 
can have such arepresentative there. In feeble 
health, often unable for days to write a line, 
asking no recompense or praise, he is vindicat- 
ing his country’s honor, and he may be assured 
that his countrymen will honor him for it. 


THe prosecutions of the German Ultra 
montane bishops for violations of the eccle- 
siastical lews are continued with great severity. 
Fine after fine has been imposed upon Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski. Two weeks ago the 
bailiffs entered his house and seized the furni- 
ture; and on Tuesday, Nov. 25th, he was fined 
5,400 thalers and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment for continuing to institute priests, 
in violation of the ecclesiastical laws. Last 
week he refused to comply with the demands 
of the government for his resignation, declar- 
ing very explicitly that he is responsible only 
to the Pope. There is very little sign 
of discontent with these extreme measures 
among the Protestants of Germany, and 
even from the Catholics of some por- 
tions of the country addresses have been 
lately received by the king assuring him of 
their undiminished confidence and loyalty. . 
Prince Bismarck, who has been restored to the 
Prussian premiership snd who is guiding these 
prosecutions, is a sagacious politician, and if 
be did not know that he had the strong sup- 
port of the country in these coercive measures 
he would not pursue them. Moreover, the 
recent elections, which have strengthened the 
party of the government, have been regarded as 
a substantial endorsement by the nation of the 
ecclesiastical policy of the chancellor. These 
indications of the national will do not, however, 
justify any such measures. If the Germans favor 
the forcible intervention of the state in the spirit- 
ual affairs of its citizens, so much the worse for 
the Germans. This is one of those questions 
which majorities do not settle. Ifthe Prussian 
Government had simply withdrawn its patron-. 
age from those ecclesiastics who did not conform 
to the church laws, that would have been en-, 
tirely justifiable. But to interfere with the in- 
ternal discipline of the Church, to attempt te 
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regulate the education and the ordination of its 
priests and the exercise of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and to punish by fines and imprisonment 
those who will not follow these regulations, is a 
grave violation of the most sacred human rights. 
We have attended to the arguments in favor 
of these severities ; but they donot convince us. 
The Ultramontanists of Germany are about the 
last people in the world with whom we should 
expect to sympathize; yet they are placed by 
the acts of the Prussian —~vernment in the po- 
sition of those who deserve the sympathy of all 
who prize religious liberty. That they would 
use power in precisely the same way if they pos- 
sessed it is no excuse for their persecutors. The 
fundamental principle of Protestantism is the 
right of private judgment—the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of conscience, 
without dictation from the Pope'or molestation 
by the state ; and whena Protestantruler in the 
land of Luther transgresses this first principle of 
Protestantism by putting in prison a Roman 
Catholic bishop simply because that bishop will 
not submit to political interference with the 
spiritual affairs of his church it is time for all 
Protestants to ery shame ! 


....The action of the Democratic Congress- 
men in setting up Fernando Wood as their can- 
didate for Speaker is disgusting the decent 
Democrats everywhere. We should not be 
surprised if the Conservatives of Virginia, who 
refuse to be called Democrats, should seck ad- 
mission to the next Republican convention. A 
great many Northerners and Englishmen have 
settled in Virginia, especially in Mecklenberg, 
Charlotte, Prince Edward, and Lunenberg coun- 
ties, and most of them are equally opposed to 
what they call the ‘‘ Radical” Ring and to any 
injustice to the freedmen. We are much 
pleased to see the progress made by such col- 
onies as that which has its headquarters at 
Chase City, and will be better pleased when 
they have taught negroes and whites alike 
that parties at the South should be divided by 
their opinions, and not by the chance of race 
and descent. 

....Dwight’s Musical Journal of July 12th 
gave honest credit to THz INDEPENDENT fora 
very interesting article of Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son on “Liszt and his Christus.”” But since 
then we have heard of it in the Boston Globe 
and elsewhere, credited to the London Orchestra, 
with all credit, whether to Dr. Thompson or 
to Tue INDEPENDENT, omitted. Either the 
London Orchestra has been grossly negligent in 
giving credit or it has been imposed upon by 
some literary thief. In either case a gross 
wrong has been committed; and, though it is 
one from which we and our correspondents 
often suffer, we must once in a while reclaim 
our own, for the credit of American criticism. 


...-Mr. Miall, the leader of the movement 
for disestablishment in England, has declineda 
re-election to Parliament from Bradford, on ac- 
count of failing health. Mr. Miall has done 
grand service in the campaign for the separa- 
tion of church and state in England, and we 
are heartily sorry to hear that he is obliged to 
relinquish a piace which he has so honorably 
filled. The report that he bas consented to 
stand for some smaller borough, where the du- 
ties of the canvass will be less arduous, will 
prove, we trust, well founded, 


....Thisis what The Baptist Weekly says about 
Bishop Cummins: 


“On the whole, we like the tone of the 
Bishop’s letter. It is kind, candid, manly. We 
shouid have much more hope of his emancipa- 
tion from error, however, had he simply an- 
nounced his purpose to follow the teachings of 
the Scriptures, without any care about episco- 
pacy or a liturgy; for then, like the late be- 
loved Noel and brave Canon Grassi, he would 
inevitably find his religious home and work 
among the Baptists.” 


“Tnevitably ”’ is good. People who follow the 
teachings of the Scriptures ‘inevitably’ be- 
come Baptists. 








Religions Jutelligence. 


THe Reformed Episcopal Church has now 
fairly begun its existence, Bishop Cummins’s 
call having brought together, last Tuesday, a 
gathering of clergymen, laymen, and spectators 
which tolerably well filled the parlors of the 
Association building, in this city. The only 
persons of prominence present, save the Bishop, 
were Dr. Charles E. Cheney and the Rey. Mason 
Gallagher. The new Church was declared or- 
ganized, with the Right Rey. Dr. Cummins as 
Presiding Bishop, and.a declaration of princi- 
ples was drawn up, embodying the doctrines 
usually known as Evangelical; adopting episco- 
pacy as an expedient, but not divine order of 
government; recommending the Prayer Book of 
* (33; and denying that the Church of Christ has 
only one form of ecclesiastical polity,. that its 
ministers are priests, that the Lord’s table is 
an altar, .that Christ. is. really.. present .in 
the. conseerated..elements, or that. regen- 
eration,is inseperably . connected ,..with Bap- 
tism, Bishop Cummins then delivered an 
MAreaa, Stating the reasons And animé Of the 








committee on finance, and a treasurer were 
also elected; while in the afternoon Dr. Che- 
ney was elected Missionary Bishop of the 
Northwest. Meanwhile Bishop Smith, of Ken- 
tucky, has issued his circular letter declaring 
Bishop Cummins’s episcopal acts null and void 
and deprecating countenance of his movement. 
The movement commences with two bishops 
and one strong church—Dr. Cheney’s, of Chi- 
cago—of three or four hundred communicants ; 
and Bishop Cummins proposes to start another 
church in this city—an undertaking which he 
will find, it seems to us, a hard one, The Re- 
formed Episcopal Church has no very bright 
future, as far as we can now see, unless it be 
joined by a number of churches of the temper 
of St. George’s, Holy Trinity, or Ascension, in 
this city, whose vestries are probably even less 
inclined to conservatism than their rectors, It 
is also possible that the action of the next Gen- 
eral Convention, which meets in this city next 
year, will force a secession from the Episcopal 
Church, since it is unlikely that the sacredotal 
party will be weaker theh than it was io Balti- 
more, two years ago; but no such re-enforce- 
ment seems at present in any hurry to join the 
new organization. 


.-.-In its organized form Swedenborgianism 
seems to have gained no great success in this 
country, according to a writer in the New Church 
Magazine. It is nearly 90 years since the doc- 
trines of Swedenborg were first openly pro- 
claimed in America, and now the avowed be- 
lievers in them do not number over 4,000 or 
5,000. The first society was organized 80 years 
ago, in Baltimore, and the regular attendants 
are less than 150. The society in Philadelphia 
is 50 years old and has 200 attendants—50 less 
than 46 yearsago. The New York society is 57 
years old, and all the attendance in New York 
and Brooklyn is less than 500, The present 
number of members is 3,558. Mr. Hitchcock 
concludes that it is impossible to build upa 
great ecclesiastical organization on the basis of 
Swedenborg’s teachings. Only a limited class, 
soon exhausted, can be brought into such an 
organization. Still he thinks, as do the Uni- 
tarians, when comforting themselves over their 
similar feebleness as an ecclesiastical body, that, 
if other churches reject their name, they are 
yet accepting the substance of their teaching. 
Certainly the contrast is striking with the 
ecclesiastical success of the Methodists, who in- 
vaded the country about the same time. 


....The Pacific gives a good report of Con- 
gregationalism in California. There are in the 
state 65 churches, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 2,790, a net increase of 194 during the 
year. Connected with these are 61 Sunday- 
schools, with a membership .of 6,069. Seven 
new churches, with an aggregate of 104 mem- 
bers, have been formed during the year. The 
benevolent contributions are $12,115—more 
than twice the amount ofthe previous year. 
The Pacific gives, however, some painful statis- 
tics about the number of the churches which 
have failed to take part in this benevolent 
work, and adds: 

“These figures are significant. If any of the 
churches who do not contribute at all or con- 
tribute without system to benevolent objects 
feel like shaking hands all around because ‘we’ 
have raised $12,000 for benevolent purposes, 


let them be careful not to repeat the story: 
* How I and Betsy killed the bear.’ ” 


...- Lhe Standard of the Cross (Episcopal) has 
these excellent words about “‘ organic unity” : 

‘*What does it mean? Does it mean the 
connection of parts with each other, or the 
connection of parts each with a common head? 
It has been used by newspapers and writers as 
if it meant exclusively union of certain 
directly and consciously with each other. Just 
as if we should say that the hand and foot are 
not organically connected because as te not 
directly join and move each other. eir or- 
ganic unity is in a common and including head. 
So such churches may be in organic unity which 
are each organically connected with Christ. It 
is not the fact that they follow ‘ with us,’ but 
that each follows and organizes upon Christ, 
thc is the bond of organic unity. We ma: 
find some day that we are in organic unity wi 
more people and denominatious than we now 
admit. Our admitting it or not admitting it 
will not affect the ‘ organic unity.’ The onl 
things affected are our own Christian breadth 
and advancement,” 


.... The proffer by the Chicago Exposition of 
one week’s profits to the benevolent associa- 
tions of the city brought Jews and Gentiles, 
Protestants and Catholics together in a com- 
mittee of arrangements. Dr. Ryder, the Uni- 
versalist pastor of St. Paul’s, was chairman of 
the committee ; and the Wew Covenant says that 
“at ou. time two Jewish rabbis, four Catholic 
dignitaries, and some seventeen Protestants 
were in deliberative conclave in the committee- 
room together, with the pastor of St. Paul’s 
presiding.” 


.-.-The approaching feast of the Immaculate 
Conception (December 8th) is to be celebrated 
by the Roman Catholics of the ‘Province of 
New York in a solemn dedication of the 
churches, sehools, religious houses, and char- 
itable institutions of thé séveral dioceses to the 





sacred heart of daeue: 








Wasurneton, D. C., Dec. 6th, 1878. 

In congressional circles the topic upper- 
most to-day is the arrangement of commit- 
tees in the Senate and House. In the Senate 
the changes from last year are not marked ; 
the important committees are still cautious 
and conservative. That on finance inclines 
to prudence; that on elections will be fair, 
and unwilling to whitewash fraud or any 
other iniquity; that on appropriations will, 
like the old one, favor economy ; and that on 
foreign affairs will get along amicably with 


the Administration. It will be seen that’ 


Messrs. Sumner, Schurz, and Fenton ac- 
cept committee places again from a Repub- 
lican caucus. The places given are humble; 
but the giving and taking of these places 
simply indicates that the senators named set 
themselves down as Republicans. Tt would 
seem far better if Mr. Sumner had been of- 
fered his old place at the head of foreign 
affairs; but it could not be this year. I ven- 
ture the prediction, however, that, if Mr. 
Sumner lives three years longer, he will not 
only be re-elected for another term to the 
Senate, but that his old chairmanship will 
be offered to him and that he will be urged 
to accept it. 

In the House the Speaker has a disagree- 
able task in so making up his committees as 
to satisfy three hundred members, and espe- 
cially the two hundred who have just given 
him their votes as Speaker. He has suc- 
ceeded very well,on the whole. The old 
chairmen who were re-elected, with two or 
three exceptions, go back to theirold places. 
No attention was paid to the Credit Mobilier 
developments of the last Congress, or to 
“back pay.” The Speaker could — not 
be expected to mete out punishment to 
his fellow-members for alleged miscon- 
duct (and in some cases there was not 
the slightest evidence of the misconduct 
charged); that is wholly within the prov- 
ince of the people. There is in the shaping 
of some of the committees an evident pur- 
pose to meet fhe demands of supposed 
popular sentiment or local and sectional in- 
terests. The old Committee on Elections 
was rather too conservative, and it has been 
modified; the Committee on Civil Service 
Reform is not likély to do much; that on 
Claims will be rather more genérous to the 
South than it used to be when Gov. Wash- 
burn was at its head. The Committee on 
the District of Columbia is arranged to meet 
the interests of the Board of Public Works. 
But, considering all the difficulties, Mr. Blaine 
has exhibited much ability. If not a very 
great man, the Speaker is a very clever one 
and is at all times an adroit politician. 

The action of the House on the Louis- 
jana cases and the drift of debate upon 
them show conclusively that there is 
not the slightest hope of any redress 
for the wrongs inflicted upon the people 
of that state by the Kellogg usurpation. 
It is too far gone by for justice now. 
Even the old and conservative Republicans, 
like Dawes and Garfield, are willing to 
let the Pinchback-Kellogg government 
ernment be recognized as the lawful govern- 
ment of the state. Gen. Butler, who de- 
clared in the last House that there had been 
no legal election in Louisiana now cham- 
pions the Kellogg delegation. Members 
express themselves privately as very much 
disgusted with affairs in Louisiana; but the 
President has fully recognized Kellogg so 
long that neither the House nor the Senate 
can be expected to reopen the controversy. 
The most abominable frauds are alleged 
on both sides, and I am inclined to believe 
that the allegations are all true. 

The House certainly starts out well on the 
salary question. Itshould not attempt what is 
impossible or impracticable, but it can repeal 
the Increase of Salary Act. It cannot compel 
any member to refund what he has received 
in the past, and’ any attempt to do it wil 
be ridiculous. It is possible that the salary 
willbe fixed at about $6,000, including all 
extra allowances. This will be fair. The 
country is not satisfied with a fifty per cent. 
increase of the salaries of congressmen 
at a time when the workingmen of the 
nation are submitting to large reductions of 


pay and when values, are. diminishing in 


every direction. It will be:found on inves- 


‘tigation that a majority of’ the three’or four 


hundred members of the present Congress did 
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new movement; and a stan ittee, a : t " b P 
ding committee, s Washington, | Dot earn over $6,000a year athome. Prob. 


ably the country would be surprised ts know 
how rauch less than that.is the professionsy 
income of some-of the mos: useful members 
of Congress. It is not the brilhaot lawyers 
who earn immense incomes whoseservicesare 
specially valuable in Congress: Judge Hoar 
and his younger brother, George F. Hoar, 
are among the ablest and most useful mem- 
bers of the present- Congress. . Their pro- 
fessionial earnings, doubtless, are great; yet 
they both hold that the old salary, $5,000 
@ year, was sufficient. No man is kept out 
of Congress because of the smallness of the 
salary, and no man in it will be kept pure 
by the greatness of the salary. There are 
twenty or thirty members to whom a seat 
in Congress is financially unprofitable; but 
there are two hundred who receive as large 
an income, with the salary at $5,000, as 
they would if they had remained at home. 
And I say this after a careful inquiry into 
the facts. 

There is some grumbling over a few of 
the nominations sent in to the Senate by the 


President. Mr. Williams is notagreat man, 
but he will make a respectable Chief-Justice, 
Alexander Shepherd is not without his 
faults; but the President desires to make 
him governor of this District, and the Sen- 
ate will give way. There is no reason to 
suppose that any of the nominations will be 
rejected. Gen. Grant evidently thinks 
rather more of rewarding his personal 
friends than he does of selecting tne best 
men to fill vacant offices. D. W. B. 





Publisher's Department. 


Tue aggregate of physical pain caused 
by wearing metal spring Trusses is exceed- 
ingly great. The new Elastic Truss is 
worn night and day with great comfort, and 
kept on till cureis effected, retaining the 
rupture at all times underthe most violent 
exercise. Sold at reasonable price and 
sent by mail everywhere by The Elastic 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
who furnish Circulars free. 


Tue best ‘* Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 














SureicaL Exastic Stockings, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N.Y. 





VEGETINE meets with wonderful success 
in the cure of Cuncer and Cancerous Humor. 


WANTED TO BE HEARD FROM. 


Ir anybody has ever used the thorough 
and scientific course of treatment recom- 
mended by the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy for the cure of Catarrh, and 
has not been perfectly cured, the proprietor. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, would like to hear from 
that person, and by addressing him at the 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., such. 
person, if there be one, will hear of some 
thing to his or her advantage, as the Doctor 
is in earnest when he offers $500 reward for 
a caseof Catarrh which he cannot cure, and 
is perfectly able to pay it if he fails in a sin 
gle case, as any One may ascertain upon in- 
quiry. The thorough course of treatment 
referred to and recommended by Dr. Pierce 
conists in the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Rem- 
edy with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, which 
is the only means by which the fluid can be 
carried high up and applied to all parts of 
the nasal passages and the chambers con- 
nected therewith, in which ulcers exist and 
from which the discharge proceeds. In ad- 
dition to this thorough application of the 
Remedy, which should always be used 
warm, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov. 
ery should be taken earnestly, as constitu- 
tional treatment, without which few cases 
can be cured, as the disease is always con- 
stitutional and must be treated accordingly. 
This treatment has no unpleasant features 
about it, and has the advantage of never 
driving the disease to the lungs, as there is 
danger of doing by the use of strong, irri- 
tating snuffs or poisonous solutions. 








PLAIN FACTS. 
Frangrort, Micu., Sept. 13th, 1873. 
Ayear ago Thad a bad cough from the 
Caturrh, which had got in my throat. I tried 
& good many ‘things, but got nothing to do 
me any good until I used your Golden Med- 
ical Discovery and Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Ren- 
edy. They cured) me in three months,.for 


sqhich Lam very thankful. *g 
Amos Fis 

















stores. Price $1.75. 


-and Useful Holiday Gift, being a_combina- 








as we approach Néw Years, and we ask al 
our old subscribers, in renewing their st 


ws one Or more new names. This can be 
done with a very little effort. We desire to 
make THe INDEPENDENT a better: news 
paper next year than ever before. Do 
do this requires: money and a great 
of it. We have many ‘frietids who nevér 
forget us, who are constantly aidifig usin 
increasing our-circulation, and who, never 
fail to say.a good word for TH® INDEPEND- 
ENT on every proper occasion. Such friend- 
ship we grestly appreciate. We believe we 
give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in thecountry. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
uson the subject. Our field of usefulness 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a 
very little outlay of time. For that. time 
we are willing to give a valuable consider- 
ation. We want active agents as well as 
active friends in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 
or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time. Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as 
we know; some of them very rapidly. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT. 





GOOD HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


READER, can you think of any holiday 
present more valuable for the money than 52 
copies of Tut INDEPENDENT delivered to a 
friend week after week, through the whole 
of thecoming year? Webelievenot. Give us 
then the name of some relative, friend, poor 
clergyman, or other party to whom you 
would extend the holiday greetings, and we 
will send them THE INDEPENDENT as your 
gift. Don’t delay this generous act. If you 
cannot think of any person to whom you 
would make such a gift, send us the money, 
and we will respond to such calls as the 
following: 

‘“‘Henry C. Bowen, EsqQ., PUBLISHER THE In- 

DEPENDENT: 

“Dear Sir:—I am a pastor of two small Welsh 
Congregational churches, “I have been through 
this year unable to get any kind of newspaper. 
Ihave a family of wife and children to support 
on less than $400 a year. 

“T do not know, sir, whether you ever grant 
your INDEPENDENT free to such as are very anx- 
fous for it but are too poor to payforit. Ifyou 
do, I most humbly pray you for this favor. 
Itis impossible for me to pay three dollars for it 
from my small salary and support myself and 
family. If I could spare the money, I would 
never make such request on your kindness. 

“T hope and pray you can find a way to show 
me this favor, for which | should ever feel under 
agreat obligation to your kindness and lib- 
erality.”’ 
We omit the name of the writer of the 
above letter, which came to hand last week. 
There are many home missionaries and 
other poor clergymen who would be glad of 
the paper but are too poor to pay for it. 
Money sent to meet such calls will be faith- 
fully and promptly appropriated as directed 











- SENDING MONEY. 

ONcE more we say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or have a letter registered. We cannot be 
~esponsible for its loss. 








A NEW BOOK. 


Messrs. Deutscu & Co., Baltimore, are 
the publishers of the American edition of a 
new book—‘‘ The Deicides. A View of 
Christianity from the Standpoint of Juda- 
ism”—noticed in our paper of November 
27th. It can also be bought at the book- 


rn 
Drirxa’s Dictionary Buorrer.—A New 


tion of Blotting Case, with complete list of 
_words which hich writers are liable to spell\in. |-—— 


“eorrectly. For For sale by stationers and at 1038 | 
Chestnut ‘street, Philadelphia. Bend for 








Geacriptive price-list 
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!! KEEP YOUR FEET DRY!! 
| AMON@ thé thousand. a and one inventions 
of this nineteenth century we occasionally 
find one or more possessing intrinsic_ merit, 
and among these we know Mr. 
Waterproof Preparation (called by him 
Caoutchoucin) to be especially worthy of a 
place in the front rank. Those of our 
readers who have tested this article as a 
positive Waterproof will unite with us in 
giving their testimonials as to its wonderful 
Properties. The inventor claims that it 
softens, preserves, and renders all kinds of 
leather positively impervious to moisture, 
and equally adapted for use on Harness, 
Give us anything as a coating for our boots 
or shoes except a close-fitting rubber, which 
unnaturally heats the sole of the foot. By 
using Caoutchoucin the farmer, teamster, 
woodman, sailor, expressman,- traveler, 
merchant, any one can keep their feet dry 
and preserve their health, as well as leather. 
Try it and be convinced. 

Mr. Stafford’s manufactory is at 218 Pearl 
street, New York, where orders should be 
addressed if the Caoutchoucin cannot be had 
of the stores. A boxsent by mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

Sr 


, 


Way tae Wiii0cox & Grass Sewine Ma- 
CHINE I8 PREFERRED.—Many reasons are 
assigned, but the following is of paramount 
importance: “I have found,” writes a phy- 
sician, “ that the use of the Willcox & Gibbs 
machine is regarded as a pleasant and 
healthful exercise, free from the many ob- 
jections pertaining to two-thread machines, 
and which have caused so much trouble and 
anxiety to physicians and members of fam 
ilies. 





Dozs the storm keep you from the lec- 
ture? Do the winter evenings seem long ? 
Have the old games become worn and: lost 
their freshness ? Get now Avilude, or Game 
of Birds. No game has so happy @ com- 
bination of keen enjoyment in its play with 
so much useful information conveyed. by 
the beautifulspictures of Birds and their 
fine and- correct description. Sent, post- 
paid, for seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Our” readers - can keep their feet dry 

and their harness from rotting by using 

» asolution of india rubber in 

oils. It isa oo me ae ‘oof and leather 

preserver. mail on receipt of 25 

cents. Address $8 Stafford, 218 Pearl 
street, New York. ‘Sora by all dealers. 


“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 








Sanpord AND oe FaMILy re rl 
's Liver Invigorator—a ly Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonio—tor D spepsia, Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick Heedine e, Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 


Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Drugzist) 


for it. @Beware of imitations, 


FASHIONS. 
Laprms who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer ayia should send two 


stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “‘Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 





EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES. 


AmonG the various remedies for coughs 
none enjoy a higher reputation than Epry’s 
Carpotic Trocnes. The fact that they are 
well spoken of, that they sell where they 
have not been-advertised, and that they; 
bear out their. favorable reputation. places 
them above the ordinary list of medical 
preparations. For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
and as a disinfectant and preventive against 
contagious diseases they are a specific. Sold 
everywhere. JouN F. Henry, Curran & 
Co., Proprietors, 8 and 9 College Place, New: 
York. 








Perry Davis's Paty Kuter.—This un- 


_paralleled: preparation is receiving more test- 


imonials of its wonderful efficacy.in remov- 
ing pains than any other medicine ever of- 
fered to the public. And these testimonials 
come not alone: from the ignorant, but 
from persons of every degree of intelligence 
and every rank of life. Physicians of the 
first respectability and perfectly conversant 


_with the nature of diseases and remedies 


have recommended this 4s one. of the most 
‘effectual in the line of ae for the 
extinction of oe . 


COvgH NO MORE, 


gaan. Sold by the Drugeiste: 


aie once, reas 
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This tribute is traced by one who knew him 
and well, pate nore more Toy ! 7, onger om ‘and 
cherished fri = heya ray 
ings upon his tc am 


ananicads NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 

of rheumatism, aches, pains, 

swellings, frost bites, caked 

breasts, burns, scalds,  salt- 

rheum, etc. upon the human 

7 frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 

WEN TArpOE ete. upon animals in one year 

than all other pretended remedies bave since 

the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 

and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 

each bottle and will be sent gratis to. any one. 

It isno humbug. There is no.-pain which it 

will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 

or lameness it will not cure. No. family or 

stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 

Liniment.. White Wrapper for family use; the 

Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
58 Broadway, N. Y. 















HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Electro- Silicon 


connon & BEDING 
No. 9 Gold Ci emet. 





DISEASES 
Of the Kidneys. 
srapaheae dares Faken wer 
? 0 'y 
stricture. in sem ot oak in all conditions of 
the parts ied by 
JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be found a most i emots, Send_ for ciren 
T street, N.Y. F 
sale ber Diouugiater Lex isdttnowmea 





TapeWormCure. 


TH ONLY KNOWN REMEDY, being Quick 

(requiring but one hour), Safe, Sure, and Pleas- 
ant, without injury tothe patient. Send for circulars 
to G.5. BROWNE, M. D., Seeued, Oe: or 56 and 
58 Park Place, N New’ esmes j : 
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HAIR DYE. 

W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
8v years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHENL+ 
oes Re: 16 Bond street, New York. For 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





TVR SN 








Sf Chronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years of 
Suffering, by feking Dry Fitler’s Vegetable Kheu- 
ae Syrup—the olen discovery rf J. P. Lg a 
M.D. si aratored prpgnate i = ba 
su 


Rew. 


. Sm Piitsfor Be 
"Piniiadelniia. Afflicted invited to 
write to Pr. Fitler, Philadelphia, His valuable advice 

costs no! thing and and will be found interesting. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCGOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 
perience, on enie gaocess, Simple, Prompt, Efii- 
phe and Reliab! ey ie only medicines es, Or 
fectly adapted io Sopalar Le. Y simple that mistak 
cannot be made in using them, so harmless as to be fre ioe 
from danger, and so efficient as to be alwaysreliable. 
They have received the highest commendation from all 
and will always roider satisfaction, 
Nos. ; Cures. ' 
\ 





Cents. 


me 

















Crying C 

iarrhea of 
x gt Griping, Bilious _— 

Cholera M erbus, Vomiting.. 
Colds, Bronchitis 
Neuralgia, Toothacbes Paceache. 
lea e, Sick He he, Vertigo 
10. i ilious St ent aaa i 
13. Crow , Cough, Difficult Breathing...... 
Salt theum, Erysipelas, Eru ene. 
| phe We Rheumatic Pain: 











ene 


— 
j=>} 











16, Fever an gue, Chill Fever, . Agues. 
17. Piles, blind or bleeding............... 
18. Ophthalmy and fore or Weak Eyes 





19. Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza. 

ing Cough, violent cousbs... 

21. Asthma, oppressed Breathing. . sy 

2. Ear Discharges, impaired hearing - 

Screfula, enlarged glands, Swellings.. 

General Debility, Thysieal. Weakness.. 
ons. 








pees ae =F Eruptions... beeceedll ; 
50 cents (excep! an 
AMILY CAS! 
Case (Morocco) with above 35 — vials and — 
manual of directionS.........scses2+ csseeeeeeees $10 06 


Office an De ot No. sen ROADWAY. New Yor«. 
» For a by all Druggists, 


ener DEBILITY. 


A depr a. ixritable, ptate of mind ; a weak, 
nervous, ex austed ft fae: ne energy or an- 
A a a eS 
consequences 

ti This N S DEBILITY finds a 
Dery cure in i a i a HOMG&0- 





mes up = 


ortant in cases; a 
a By Drugs or sent "by mail, 0 celts rice. Ad- 
UMPHREYS S's HOMaDPATHIK MED CINE CO., 

No BOD Broapway,N. Y. Send for Circular. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


SOLID 
SILVER WARE, 


and Fine Electro-Plate 
Exclusively. 


The largest and richest stock 
ever shown in New York now 
offered at retail. 


GORHAM MANUFG CO, 


No. 1 BOND STREET. 
Manufactory, Providence, R. 1. 














SEVENTY-FOURTH 
Annual. Display 


TOYS, ae CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHINA, 
[<WV.AIN STUDY LAMPS. 


i, G.¥. A. HINRICH... 





M, 1 te SPazk Place, Up-Btalmt, 











sca RTI 











American Institute, 1878, First Pre- 
mium Awarded 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO, 


550 Broadway, 
FOR 


SILVER 
PLATED 
WARE. 


Extract from Judges’ Report. 

“We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the best made in this 
country, and we believe in the world. 
They are faultless in construction and finish. 
Awarded a Silver Medal.” 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 





or 


FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED 
TABLE WARE, 


are now Offering for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE 


a@ great number of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 


of every variety of 


Table Ware. 


—_— 


SALESROOMS: 


Taunton, Mass., 


AND 


2 Maiden Lane, W. Y. 


Their goods can also be pur- 
chased of the principal dealers in 
Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 

“ GEM” PATTERN. 


GOUPIL’S 
ARTISTIC HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS, WATER COLOR 
PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS, AND COL- 
ORED PHOTOGRAPHS, PORCE- 
LAIN PAINTINGS, EASEL AND 
PORTFOLIO STANDS. 
FRAMES FOR LIKENESSES. 


PAINTINGS. 


THE LATEST WORKS OF CELABRATED ART. 
ISTS OF ALL MODERN SCHOOLS. 


M. KNOEDLER & C0., 


No. 17O Fifth Avenue. 


HOLIDAYS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF CHOICE 


RATTAN GOODS. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 
Work Stands, latest French and 
German styles; Slipper Racks, 
Wall Baskets, Chairs, Etc., 


comprising a most complete variety for 


HOLIDAY CIFTS, 


Manufactured by the 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN CO., 


BOSTON. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail at their Warerooms. 
New York Salesrooms, 3 Barclay 
St. and 8 Park Piace. 


Also for sale by all first-class dealers tn Furniture 
end House Furnishing Goods throughout the country. 

















TRAVEL. 


PENN SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt eas as follows: 

Express for Harrisb Pittsb and 
South, with Puliman Palace Garg ettncned, 900 a. M., 
5and $:30 P.M. Sunday, 5 and 8:30 P 

South, via 





For Baltimore, Washington, and Pine 
a ee. AS Line,” at 8:40 A.M.,3 and 9 P, 
M. = 3 For Baltimore ww Tees 
Santy” via A dhting and Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P.M. 


Express for Philadel 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 8, 
fe B20 9 acy and Hd Bight, Bina 810: taD 


For rent Serbia 2, 8:10 and 6:10 p.m. Sunday, 
n and s second 


For Newat 6:30, ee “8, 9,10,11 4, ya 


ate 430, £0, 8, 5:20, 50, re a 


M. 
For Elizabeth, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8, 9, Tl A. M., 12 M., 1, 
2, 2: 3:10, 3: " J 
sd Seng en Sa 68 lh 


8 il: M., and 12 night. Sunda; 6:10, 
For Banaey, 5 Gob, 7 7:20, 8, 10 2:30, 8:10, 
‘or ay, A. M, 
5:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5:20, 5:40, 6 ” 6:30, ae Bid 10 P.M. 
12 night. a “yin 6:10, and 
ro Wood ri hor ts aaa io A. M., 
2:30, — °. = 
For w Brunswi 20 and8 A. oh Bag 


5:20, 6 10, 7:30 P. ety 22 night. ‘Sunday, ¢: pt i, 


P. 

vor Kast me eye 4 A. M., 12 noon, and 4:30 P. M. 
bertville and Flemington, 9:30 A.M. and 3 P.M. 

For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 5 and 4 P. M. 

Accom. for Bordentown, Bip range and Camden, 





a 
Ford Ree, Pemberton, and. ‘Camden, 6 A.M. and 
Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsburg, 6:50 





12:35 and 7:35 P.M.,daily; 11:55 A. Mo aatiy, sini 
Monday. From Washing mand ey 

6:40 A. M., 5:15 and 2027. L; Sunday, 605 an 

A.M. and 10:27 P From ‘ehilade sats Pe os. 
6: ib, 10:15, and 11:55 A.M 8:44, an 
10: ; Sunday, 5:22, 6:05, és fi. Sree Sen M. 
and 0:20 P.M. 


Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 271 d 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor House, and foot of Besbrosses and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. § Battery Place. 

D.M. BOYD. py. Je year 
A.J. CASBATT. om 
General Manager. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


20,000 


to make up le — 


Weekly and semiSWessit 
cTrTE. 
GAZETTE is the leadin; pablican 2 new! 
of ithe tani bon pas pea the LA RECA! rE 


— — For any popes zen _ Pee pom It is 
or t on ‘armer, mes ry be Dewnting- louse, 
and Papert Circle. ‘or : 


CINCINNA rl GAZETTE COMPANY. 














By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived a Bible times 
and how to live in all times. “It pleases, profits, 
ys.” “Itis precious as ems. ” “Tt glows 
Ine i ht a —— me" style is full and fiow- 
sparkli gents ‘bold of the a author's 

adn - NIGHT ScEN ES” and “OUR F« 3 
Hovse, ” nearly 100,000 0 co ne each, ithe ey should now 
vass the same territory for ‘Home Life,” his 

sect a and best work. Eioler rah for Young 
Men, Ladies, Teachers, and Clorgymen = 
— nty Send ee Fae 
noise of toritocy, LER. MOURDY, 
518 Arch st., P’ pci Pa. 


S A to ate per month, <t our 
~~ 
s 





most superior Genk, orice only ri pully 


We 
pay $1,000 for any y mactine that will sew sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
& wakes the * ck very secon 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot oe 

s et apart without tearing it. We pay 
$75 to $250 per month and expenses, ora = 
& mission from which twice that amount can be made 


Address SECOMB & n, Mass,; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill: or st Lone et Mo. . 





ACCENTS WANTED 
TO CANVASS THE 


800, 000 Preshyterian Families 


of the United States an natn sw gg Og ho will ant the 
pan new book, We by DE PEW. TT C. 
L & Co., ed “ basen BYTERIAN 
CHURCH T ROUGHOUT THE WORLD.” —q C—. 
— e octavo volume of nee 
ren 


me = orming ‘a a 

volume of rare attractions, For and terms 
address 4 < FISHER & CO., Fem nts for 
Publishers, No. 48 Beekman street, New York, stating 


where you saw this. 


Next? | 25CTS. 


Best, prettiest, and b: ag ——— 
Told and wonaertelis Monthy. 23 





the pane and yonte ; yPo L 
‘ents & year. cent Tromos, eae 
Sante x —— 


and those x 
pectmen, ag =) Ey or, With sample ere 10 
si ALDEN 





eR, Say w where iy saw this. JO LD 6 
It Costs 
NOTHING 


to see it. A donee on sent Sree of 
2 e vines. Sho intense! 
interesting su nbjecta, Pull Fullto the 
1 OF “Belling rapidly: 
Agen’ ad NE 
Wop te ei t eb" 
Pitsburgte i Pa. 


3 
ere 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Agents | Wanted. 


READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





It is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism ; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oi] chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. Car- 
penter. It is now being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE WILL BE 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY BEAUTIFUL 
SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART... 

A very large edition will be ready for delivery at an 
early day, hoping thereby to prevent the unavoidable 
delays of the present year. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 





H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 


d 


Box 2787. 


Woante 








jou Farmers, Ladies, ae —— en and CC from 
omer (820 t $75 ‘An act as Agents for 
Siemmer 4 Ames’ ver - 
IN WASHINGTON. 

It tells of a Inner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, 
1, 6 7 It 
Siete beeen, ene wren penta 
food things forall. AT iio ladloponenble to en neeene 

woman, or child—ie lar 
and is selling far and wide 6 penton tee Steel 
ae work. Terms rg, vedas of 
fom 

é ite mid B.) 
Fe tat eta eae 
_. We offer to the AGENTS evn CANVASSERS 
OF Pact ye ~ BEST P NG and ad 


who can ne the gy e mod 
and most val- HOW YOU -- induce- 
ments at the pans x price to 


= patrons will do the most business. Now every 
iber to OuR Firesipg Frienp receives as a pre- 
ium, at the time of subscribing, a choice of two 
ificent oil chromos ELEGANTLY Framed, ready 

3 an es re a share in the 
remiums, Our dis- 
jw Rares ot eres and very popu- 
lar with the _— C A Our Fingsive Frianp 
Sensef the leading Family Weeklies of 


UPy a and in 





the. Union, 8 pages, original, ernest | po in ag 

fourth volume, has met with tunprecedented 

circulation over One Hundred Thousaad and pre 

ponte is very popular and sought ae ao ex- 
te assist the agent; the ch 


are pone te ey pane Bos take 
swe MAKE MONEY S223 
MORE ex- 

— (secured during last two years) warts: fer nn 
than any other house in America, and they continue 
to work right along and make BIG salari salaries, The Sz- 
CRET is that they offer BETTER inducements and that 
= attend nt cued nee to their orders, The — 

ex, an oO) needed to 

money with OUR GRAND COMBINATION O1 OF PA- 


PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. - 


Consisting of the twooil cnro- 

NPY c, siegeutty nsedl's ikire tn the 

s_ elegantly fra as in the 

distribution, specitaes ec y. of paper, certificates, 

circulars, instructions to agents, etc., sent upon re= 

ceipt of $2.00 (its worth $10.00) ii you will go to work 

at once, (if you 5G, yt etieted ea you can re- 

turn it to us C.-O. D.,) exclusive territory given, and 

terri is rapidly filling up. Secure territory af 

once. ‘e give the BEST EMPLOYMENT to all, or 

female, your leisure hours or your entire time, at 

home or traveling. YOU can make money. Secure it 

Now. Lg om copies of the pa’ =, etc., 
Send for them xow. ‘Rac dres 

WATER S& co., Chicags: Ii. 








Wall Street. 


by trae wa ae Wall Sinelt Correapes 


fons and 
ENCE. Th The Bourse seer iste the His yateries 
and waysofthe Strestand tells of all the great Rises, Pele Ri 
















Pleasant and profitable employment toe PTEMBER 1873. The ONLY 
cen be had b 7 taking eubseriptions £0 ot WOMEN é iPLet Wa Walt STREET Dost reread written. Barutifelty iNu1- 
“WHA OMAN SH trate a ard woman wanting employment should send for 
A complete nook Yee the payeoloe 7h De and life of wel hatarel eke cireulers. DUSTIN. GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn 
women. as it is the only 
work of So line over aay woman, hly Bmpl it given to men women. 
me lady agents have sold oe Psa etd 3 10 a Ger ae We even B No capital 
png 5 Bo nee acer ding es times, Ae ons and valuab! 
Si STODDART & 00. ad tara gent free, by free Py wall, Agrees, with el xcent ns sane, 
if you area fool or ; but NTED— en 
Pass Ti This ak mgnop edges to make popular modical books, i Bales very tepid. One belt ni 
ie Table Oc., &. Louis. Boe grams neoelpts ivan 0 “fs Soca, meee 





[December 11, 1875, 


—————————— ; 


TALMACE, 
SPURCEON 


T. De Witt Talmage Is editor of ‘The Uhris- 
tian at Work ; C.H. Spurgeon, Specia) Con- 


eighty hours’ absolute work. 
copies and circulars sent free. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








The fast and best com 
a Nenad Canvassers, 


TAKES on sight, 





WITHOUT DELAY two opewutirat " 
read: [fot semetians oe The paper itself stan 
faraiy journals, be! P 

of ite ol ry it e largest circulation in the world! 
Employs that pest literary talont. Edward Eggleston’s 
noe is ay Back c chapters Suppliod 
ber. ra, Btowe's long-oxpocted =a uel 
My Ta PY 
lary ndependen us rs 

should _ send for circulars and terms EN 
to J.B. FORD & CO., New York, ANTED. 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


mol WASHINCTON. 


book ok over published, 
Ties, Cerrceasi a Rin, Rin, Toba oak 

es, AD 
Sig g 1 xpital. it sells 


descri Bian of of the work. tg Fo : 

NA ONAL PUBLISHING CC., Philadelphia, Pa. ep 

T0 Prospectuses are now ready for our 
three new books, viz.: 

THE GIL SED AGE, by MARK 








BOOK trated en GU Ty TU ‘Hee ern 
: rth 
EVER DY’sS FRIEND, by 


er pong an yg illu: by LES 'HOMAS 
AGENTS. hasz work, ‘tig AMONG THE & fio. 
these books. Bren ery ova knows om they, wil wea he 


for territory at ones att "AMERICAN PUL 

co. Hartfor 

E xX D U Ss Just Published. Notes, 
e Exegetical, Kyectical, al end 





Devotional, on THE BOOK OF EXODUS. 
it, Family, and Sab -schi B: 2 
. ., author of * Popular sitor of the 
Gospels and Acts,’’**Guide to the Oracles,” ‘‘ The Voice 
f God,” ete., etc. jally adapted to the *‘ oo 
NATIONAL 8: LESSON LEAVES.” ith Se 
Illustrations. 12mo. Caper’ ree oe Published by 
TON EMSEN & HA SINGER, Phi's Phil 
*,* Sent by ma’ 





edie a Aint tr 
500 Engravi 


at ed. Al a vee aaah to cat SWING; 
ne a oaeNe 


d 1104 Sansom street, Fest Paladins eS Pa. 
Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


38th Thousand in Pre 8. Sale I ‘ing. 
2,000 more LIVE AGENTS wanted tor oat 


LIVINGSTONE 2 yrs. iu APRICA. 


Over 600 pages. only 3 $2.50. ay out for inferior works. 

Send for circular an pres f of the greatest success 

of he season. port just, st in subs. in six days. 
UBBARD BEDS b's, 123 Bansom Bt Phila, 


THE TOMBS: its Noted Inmates. 


Great Criminals of New York, from 1835 to 1873. 
Complete Secret Pisory, as gat! aces by WAMDES 
SUTTON. A book AE intensest interest. Pub- 
lished b: Subscription. Ga nvai Pros ie now 
ready. vib Sha send nis POR tor serritory 9h outfit. 

NI COMPANY, 
d 13 University Place, New York. 


WORKING CL Male or Female, $30 a week, 

A, tra eres at oh rant oe 
0 €a) nstr ble pac 

oF ‘ya 9 sent free by ty a six-cent re- 


turn stamp, M. YOuN G &CoO., ei) tis Grooneieh st., N.Y. 


bing ET eal or FRAMES at 
Woes ALE PRICES. Write for 
~ en ALOGUES. AGENT want- 


to sell my new picture. GEO. KB 
PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade Street, New York... 


























for usm their 5; 





ACENTS WANTED.---BIBLES. 
The completest and lowest pioed line - i 
published in the country. hrs Saw i Addre 
JAMES BETTS & Co., Hartford, Cts or Chicago, ml 





OQ made early by Agents in oe spare m0- 
$1, 00 iments selling urs new @ Samples 
C’l’gs mailed free. Am. Novelty Cont a Bway, wy. 


A MONTH ani nses to good Canvassers. 
rand sia pl 
$4154 _— Oe ae 


AGENTS WANTED for Rev. W. Morley Punshon’s 
great book. | ESTES & LAURLAT, Boston. 
ted everye 


$10 020s 


AGENTS. er 
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/ a : Dressed 5X to 7 cents and light Pigs 8 conte per {| market other than nominal at 6¥ cents for Pots and | Smyrna Unw..—17 a—19 dkoxNorth.150 a 200 
qv eekly Market Aeviw. ry 9 cents for Pearls. Stock in tospenite on ‘yards, 80 | Smv na Wash. —2 2-30 Iitncsoom,Sotn— 20 +30 
AND LEATHER—There has boon casks Pots and 53 casks Pearls. Cal. Sp’ Chip, ¢ 2 a—R 5 egcow—@ a— 60 
imquity for Hides os frowe the ne trade and " BEESW AX-Thore goa ey at 28 to 91 cents onan Ine... 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” enero er has ins ruled uted dull, but pee ae cetacars 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 











edium... 3 as 
M CORN.—The market is very quiet. We 2 E y 
quote New Green Hur! 8t0 10 cents. New Green Brush Coe BO enw! ip an jMatten, Norns NS 




































































































































































































































—— an id7 to 9 cents. New and Red | Cal. 8.C.unw. Oo tampel saps 8 
eat to “To yar ogg y aerate fet, = itled ae ened de- pa Dy oe ene $14 to $22 for No.2 to HIDES bot fee 4 tc ie ae 
ies, unsote co on. The q \- 0. 3—DurTy: 2 os. —— a— 
eee mrehases. i Stack a for cash ere Saess: | DOMBOTIO DRIED Wary REO 13 a—13 atasidtenns— 6 sa 
or cash & in a— 13} a—-— 
GROCERS’ M MARKET. Scout is inactive, although there its , demand for new parED, poe fpr Bente P Apples ts Do. do.er.sita.— 24 a— 23s! Northern i bik.—50 a—% 
htt otle aM ce thane yaltniawees | fortantprcs Sm the ordinary oredes aro nua: | Quineey.-— 4 SO [Nor enna — Bo 
| COFFER.—The market for Brazil Coffees ha again full prices and d for ight are indisposed to se [hy been no Peeled, Peaches in fair request. Unpecled ‘quiet, | Savamiia,etc—13 s—— ‘Wolf, large... 125 2 %00 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


THE synopsis of the Monthly Report, No. 
1, series of 1873-74, prepared by Dr. Young, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, contains 
the following summary relating to com- 
meree and navigation : 





Domestic Exp’ts, Foreign 

Periods. Imports. (specie values). Exports. 
Month ended July 31st: 

peers $50,536,907 $51,299,583 $1,959,342 

Bo ony sscbeode 59,497,855 46,824,681 5,408,916 
Seven months ended July 8ist 

| eee 390,267,666 361,944,255 15,970,400 

, ee 412,864,841 822,969,157 14,356,546 


For the seven months ending July ist, 
1873 and 1872, the following amounts con- 
sisted of specie and bullion and of mer- 
chandise, respectively : 


Domestic Exp’ts, Foreign 
Imports. (specie values), Exports. 
Specie and bullion : 
sks s*bahénun $9,133,245 $39,630,876 $5,278,124 
Merchandise 
Picecaccechhis 421 $22,313,379 10,692,276 
Specie and bullion: 
ES 857,485 66,121,088 4,489,025 
Merchandise : 
IBTZ..4. oss reoeee 402,007,356 256,848,069 9,867,521 


The total value of foreign commodities 
remaining in warehouse July 31st, 1873, was 
$77,715,515, as compared with $112,896,691 
July 3ist,.1872. 

Allowing for the difference in the ware- 
house account, the excess of the total im- 
ports over the total domestic and foreign 
exports combined, for the seven months 
ended July 3ist, 1873, was $47,534,187, 
against $32,900,322 July 3ist, 1872. 

The amounts brought and carried in Amer- 
ican and foreign vessels and. in cars and 
other land vehicles during the seven months 
ended July. 8ist, 1873 and 1872, were as 
follows: 


Domestic Exports Foreign 
1873. Imports. (mixed values), Exports, 
American vessels. .$109,125,882 $89,837,593 $5,177,575 
Foreign vessels.... 272,581,546 310,630,561 8,821,178 
Land vehicles...... 8,560,238 4,285,131 1,971,647 
1872. 
American vessels.. 118,997,854 96,936,236 8,775,788 
Foreign vessels.... 283,261,477 252,421,846 7,959,365 
Land vehicles...... 10,605,510 2,294,962 2,621,393 


The number and tonnage of vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign trade which entered 
and cleared during the twelve months ended 
July 8ist, 1873 and 1872, respectively, were 














as follows: 
-——Entered.—. ——Cleared.— 
1873. No. Tons. No. ‘Tons. 
American vessels....11,317 3,635,017 11,685 5,812,366 
Foreign vessels....... 20,422 8,161,184. 20,539 8,126,047 
Dotal..wrsotsssssod 31,739 11,796,201 . 82,224 11,938,413 

1872. 

A nerican vessels... .10,769 3,727,103 10,603 3,678,394 
Foreign vessels...... 18,719 7,152,737 18,890 7,129,665 
Total... .Josecedsee 29,488 10,879,840 29,493 10,808,059 


A very considerable decrease of imports 
and also an increase of exports for the 
month ended July 31st, 1873, as compared 
with the corresponding month of 1872; a 
large decrease of imports and a much 
larger increase of exports for the first seven 
months of the calendar year, as compared 
with the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year—these are the two general facts 
in respect to our foreign commerce which 
appear in this synopsis. The carrying busi- 
ness of the ocean trade remains still in 
foreign hands by 4 very heavy per centage, 
greatly to the damage and ‘loss of our own 
shipping interests. It is estimated to be 
‘worth about one hundred millions of dollars 
each year, and thus far during the present 
year over seventy-four per cent. of the 
profit has accrued to foreign Vessels. “The 
question as to what shall be dove to regain 
our due proportion of . this business has for 
several years been..before Congress, and 
there it has remained, with nothing effective- 
ly done. It isone of the questions demand- 
ing the attention of the présent Congress. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue markets have been in.an unsettled 
condition for the past week and_ transac- 
tions have been limited in most.descriptions 
of domestic goods, ,as «the natural conse- 
quence of the irregular sales that have been 
forced by the recent panic.’ Affairs, how- 
“ever, are gradually working into & régular 
order again, but some changes have been ef- 
fected which will probably be rendered 
permanent, The terms on which domestic 
‘gottons have been hitherto sold have under- 
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now the announced plan of tbe larger 
dealers that on net goods the terms will be: 
“Thirty days, with one per cent. discount 
if paid in ten days. Regular goods, four 
months net, with a discount of five per 
cent. if paid in thirty days, or six per cent. 
if paid in ten days, or to be settled for 
monthly by notes payable in New York 
funds.” 

The agents and commission houses have 
been selling more generally .to the jobbers 
than they had been in the habit of doing, 
instead of following in the old system of 
making two or three large sales, and leaving 
to the great jobbing houses the duty of 
making distributions to the lesser ones.. The 
result has been to create a more active busi- 
ness than has generally been witnessed at 
this season of the year. The look for the 
future has-been greatly improved the past 
week. Not only has there been a general 
resumption of work among the lately sus- 
pended mills throughout the manufacturing 
districts, but there has been a hardening of 
prices in nearly every description of domes- 
tic cotton goods. In some cases there have 
been reductions in particular makes, but 
contracts for future delivery are only taken 
at value on delivery, 

In unbleached sheetings “and shirtings 
there has been less activity than during the 
previous week, but the sales of particular 
grades have been large in the aggregate. 
The stock in first hands bas been consider- 
ably diminished, and prices have now a 
hardening tendency. The demand at pres- 
ent is mostly to meet the current wants of 
trade. 

The demand for bleached sheetings and 
shirtings has been stimulated by the recent 
reduction of prices, and some of the pop- 
ular makes, like the New York Mills, have 
been cleaned out. The Wamsuttas and 
Tuscaroras have been reduced in price half 
a cent a yard, but some of the low and 
medium grades have been advanced half a 
cent, The Utica Mills productions of 5-4 
and@i0-4 widths have been marked down 2} 


et @ yard. 
ting cloths have been in better de- 


mand improving prices. Sales of the 
best « ty have been reported at 6 to 6} 
“cents a Yard. 


Prints,are in active demand for dark col- 
orings and sales from first hands have con- 
siderably increased. The stock in first 
hands has been considerably reduced and 
what remains is firmly held. 

Ginghams in first hands .are firmly held» 
as the supply is greatly reduced; but the 
demand is small. 

Cotton flannels continue in steady de- 
mand at unchanged prices’since the reduc- 
tion, and the supply in first hands is small 
for the season. 

Corset jeans are in fair demand for favor- 
ite makes, and prices since the recent revis- 
ion are well sustained. 

Cambrics are held at firm prices for the 
best makes of black and assorted colors, 
with a decided tendency to higher rates. 

Rolled jaconets are selling steadily from 
first hands to meet the regular demand from 
the trade. Prices are unchanged. 

Silesias are in fair demand from the 
clothiers. Prices are steady. 

Denims are in rather better demand, but 
can hardly be said to be active. Thesales 
are in small lots, at steady prices. 

Cottonades are looking up a little, with 
an increased inquiry; but prices are still 
unsettled and quotations are merely nom- 
inal. 

Worsted dress goods are selling moder- 
ately well in small lots, to renew assort- 
ments, and the popular makes maintain 
steady prices. 

There is a lack of animation in woolen 
goods and the sales are on a very limited 
scale. Cloths and overcoatings are in 
small demand, but prices are without ma- 
terial change. 

Fancy cassimeres are in moderate de- 
mand for the finer qualities, at steady 
prices ; but for the medium and lower grades 
there is hardly any market, and prices are 
only nominal. ; 

Flannels are selling in small logs at steady 
prices, but the demand is. mostly for single 
bales and prices are i but without es- 
sential change. 

Foreign goods of all descriptions, except 
| the few fabrics required for city trade at 
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this season. are dull, and the.demand, even... 
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for holiday articles, is small compared with 
the usual demand at this season. There are 
liberal offerings at auction;. but they consist 
mostly of broken invoices and the odds and 
ends of consignments. But the importa- 
tions for the week show an increase on the 
week previous and are fully up to the cor- 
responding week in 1872. 

Imports of foreign dry goods at New 
York: 

For the Week. 1871. 1872. 1873. 
Entered at the port...$1,053,366 $391,318 $1,096,117 
Thrown on market.... 1,096,676 676,879 902,035 

Since Jan. 1st. 1871. 1872. 1878. 


Entered at port......$126,461,188 $131,255,176 $11,009,525 
Thrown on market.. 123,839,587 127,749,248 111,956,934 


rr 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, December 8th, 1873. 
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REAL LACES 


at greatly reduced prices. A varied assortment of 
articles suitable for those wishing to make & present 
of something useful for the 


HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Initial Handkerchiefs at $1. Alsoa beautifu 
selection of fine 


FANCY COODS, 


in Albums, Desks, Ink Stands, etc., etc., at very low 
prices. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


No. 827 Broadway, near {3th St. 


HOLIDAY PRESEN®S 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


have received a large invoice of 


VIENNA FANCY GOODS, 


recently purchased by one of their house, which they will 
_ Offer largely below regular prices—viz, 
Bronzes, Russia Leather Dressing Cases, 
Writing Desks, Albums, 
Smoking Setts, Richly Ornamented 
Vases, etc., etc. 
The above will be exhibited in the 4th ave. sec- 
tion and will be found well worthy the attention of 
those seeking Holiday Presents. 





Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th streets, 


REDUCED. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, ETC, 


0.637 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK. 





IT WILL PAY 


To Call a WP: Coods and Prices at 





Me if 400, Kis be 








GENTS AND CHILDRENS FINE CLOTHING HEADY MADE AND 
oo {BO ORDER. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 
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JOHNSON BROS,'& C0, 


UNION SQUARE, — 


WILL OPEN ON ‘MONDAY, DECEMBER éra, A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOLIDAY. GOODS, 


Bronzes, 
Albums, 
Writing Desks. 


REAL WHITBY JET SETS, 


‘TOYS, DOLLS, AND 


FANCY CGOODs, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





They will also offer the largest assortment of 
Bohemian, Alabaster, 
and Porcelain 
Vases and Toilet Sets, 
Bouquet Holders and Card Receivers, 
the entire stock of one of our largest 


IMPORTERS, 


which must be sols yO a eayon of cost. 


They will also exhibit a: ave rely large line of 


Passe Partouts in Velvet Frames, 
Velvet Stands and Gilt Frames, and 
Easels with and without Porecelains. 





Ladies and Gent! tfully invited to call 
and oxauuine. Our stock of 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


before purchasing elsewhere, All goods marked in 
plain figures. Politeness and attention to all. 


Johnson Bros.& Co., 


NOS. 34 AND 36 EAST 147TH ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 


GREAT 
REDUCTION im PRICES 


WILLIWERY: GOODS, 
O'NEILL'S, 


827 and 829 Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 
ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 


25c. pi 
in Nos. 9, 12, Fa or eis in’all shades. 
The above Ribbons are at a reduction of fifty = 
cent. on former prices and are the finest goods 


‘doliday Presents. 


On Monday, Dee. Sth, 


will offer 


100 doz. Brocede & Goakee 2 yards in length, for 
A. = _——s Sashes, 234 yards in length, 
OZ. man 
100 doz. 7-inch Ronian Bash 8, $2.60. 
50 cartons Watered Sash SHibbons. 60c. yard. 
"0 cartons Watered Sash Ribbons, 75c. — 
100 cartons 7-inch Gros Grain, warranted all silk, $1; 
wort) 5. 
30 cartons 7-inch Gros Grain, warranted all silk, 80c.; 
worth $1.50. 


Bankrupt Stock of Velvets. 


60 pieces Black Trimming Velvets, $2.50; worth $3. 
300 Pieces olored Silk Velvet, from $2 per yd. to $3.50. 
~ 20 pieces Mantel Velvet, Se Anck + $3 to $4.50. 
Fine st quality of Felt Hat 
Finest quality of Black Silk Velvet Hats and Bon- 
nets, all ready to be trimmed, $2.50. 


OSTRICH PLUMES. 


500 dozen Long Black Plumes. $1.35, 
205 dozen Ostrich Tips, from 5c. to $3. 


WILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
- OSTRICH TIPS. 


BANKRUPT STOCK OF 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


600 Cartons Montiers at 50c.; formerly sold at $1.50. 


LACES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED.PRIOCES. 
Black Thread, Guipure, and Real Point Lace Collars 


LACE SLEEVES, 
RUFFLES, 
RUFFLING ALL KINDS, 


LADIES’ TIES. 


8,000 dozen of Windsor Ties, 25e4 formerly 60c. 
SILK MUFFLERS, 
MERINO MUFFLERS. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 AND 399 SIXTHA'VE., near Twentieth St. 

















»BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


*. Smooth as Silk and Strong as Tinen,and the }: 


it ever made for or Machine uses 
WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., @ 
82 and 84 Worth Street. N. ¥. 


PE SSR SL GS Ee 


GREAT BARGAINS. 
JOHNSON BROS, & GO,, 


UNION SQUARE. 


In order to close out their Fall and Winter importa- 
tions, they will offer their entire stock in the tollow- 
ing departments at an immense reduction in price. 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


chennai euateeeeaae 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
SASH AND TRIMMING RIBBONS, 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Furs, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


LADIES’ & GENTS’ SILK UMBRELLAS. 


They invite special attention to an immense stock 
of Ladies’ and Gents’ Linen 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


1,250 dozen of Ladies’ Hem-stitched all Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs at $3 per dozen; worth $4. 

500 dozen of Initial Handkerchiefs, all Linen, very 
fine goods, at 55c., 60c., 75c., 90c., and $1, the greatest 
bargains ever offered. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


Nos. 34 and 36 East {4th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


MEARES’ 


SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 
GRAND EXPOSITION and OPENING 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 
HOLIDAY Goops, 


TOYS, DOLLS, AND FANCY ARTICLES 
of every description. 


EMBROIDERED WORSTED GOODS. 


Russia and Vienna Leather Glove and H’dkf Boxes, 
Pocketbooks, and Gatehols, Willow Work-stands and 
Silk-lined Work-baskets 


Embroidered Linen Sets. Gum 2 Collars. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Initial H 


DRESS GOODS arranged ged expressly for 


HOLIDAY PURCHASERS, 
all colors, 20c., 25¢c., 30c., 38¢., 40c.; had ha d, and at 


eat reductioi 
gplenaia Black Dress Si eee 10, $8, ana and $1.35. 
Superior Black Dress 
Fine French Flowers and ee Goods. 
BONNET AND TRIMMING VELVETS. 
REAL POINT AND POINT APPLIQUE LACES. 
REAL THREAD, GUIPURE, VAL., AND YAK 
LACES, 
REAL THREAD AND POINT APPLIQUE BARBES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, AND COLLARS. 


GENTS’ SMOKING AND CARDIGAN JACKETS. 


NECKTIES, SHIRTS, GLOVES, AND MUEFLERS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ FINE SILK UMBRELLAS. 











in tints 1 Scasiatieat aes. = neces- 
its a shopping in different sto: 
were pen evenings till 915 TO ’clock till after the 


a, RICHARD MEARES’, 


., COR, SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET, 


HOLIDAY GOODS! 
MILLER & GRANT, 


No. .$79 BROADWAY, 


IN ADDITION TO REDUCTIONS ALREADY MADE, WILL 
OFFER THEIR ENTIRE ‘STOCK OF LACES, EMBROI- 
DERIES, ETC., DURING THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 

AT AN ADDITIONAL DISCOUNT OF 


‘TEN PER CENT. ON ALLPURCHASES ! 
JOHN R. TERRY, 


Hatter and Furrier, 


No. 37 Union Square, New York, 
has now ready a large and elegant stock of 


HATS AND FURS 


pte a pe me nereream a , Suited to all ages, which is 
ow 0 at very low 

meni go at this 4. aR are Md the finest 
texture, newest styles, and richest flaish 


HARLEM STOCK DOWN TO PAR, 


For thirty days I will offer at cost one of the finest 
stocks of Ready-made Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 
Garments 

















| FURS!.FURS! FURS! 
PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 


is now offering his 


SPLENDID STOCK 


MANUFACTURED F URS, 


BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


at less than the actual cost of the raw skins. 


CHILDREN'S FRENCH ERMINE, 


With Black Spots, 

Muff, Boa, and Box, at 95 cts. 
Handsome, at $1.45 and $1.65. 
Misses’, at $1.75 and $1.90. 
Elegantly Lined with White Satin, 
at $2.25! 

White Fur Caps, trimmed with Head, 
Wing, and Ear Laps, for 38 cts. 


White Fur Saques to matca, for 
$4.25! 


ies’ White French Ermine, Satin Lined, $3. 
with Batre be Bos, $3.75: with Extra ie Saum and 
i :3 

to $1000. Latics Royal Romine Bae ae 


vi 
ted $10.0 os $12.0 $15.00, 
clinitation Seat on from gS Le. 
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=. Pa 454 
a Sed 
ge Decrees 


to 
k Fox from 


—s 
ates ne Real Enno yey #12. 00 to $15.00. 
Fashionable Furs 


AND 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


_—_ 


Altering and Repairing 
in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 


PETER STEWART’, 


162 Bowery. New York, 
Between Broome and Spring Sts. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 BOWERY, 
now opening a magnificent lot of 
STRAW, VELVET, and FELT 


HATS, 


in all the most desirable shapes and at most inviting 
prices. — 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed by any house in the city for quantity, 
quality, or price. 


Velvets 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices, 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 


replete with all the novelties. 


and Velveteens, 


Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Drops. 
from l5c. up. 


KID GLOVES, 


myown importation. Excellent quality Two-Button, 
%5e., S6c., and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the 
new shudes, Three-Button, $1.15, in White, in Opera 
and all the new shades. Has no equal. Only try one 
pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 








3 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
8 pairs best Three Button at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 

LACES: 


Yak, Cuipure, Pusher, and French, 
all widths, very cheap. 
SPOT NETS, 

Donna Moria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Bareges, and 
all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 
FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
&UCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEES, 
and FANS, in great variorr 


PETER STEWART’S, 





{62 BOWERY, 
Between Broome and Spring ®treets, N. Y. 

















Hundreds of letters = 
from all quarters en- 2 


dorse the merits of = 


BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND 


The following will suffice as a specimen: 


Becxwitn Sewing Macutne Company: 


express. 









machine. We had one, but it is mislaid or lost. 


HO! FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


THE BECKWITH $20 


PORTABLE 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Diptortia awarded at the Creat American Institute Fair, Nov. 15th, 1873. 


«“ Our fonr families, 
LL: all having $60 ma- 
chines, all prefer the 
Beckwith.” 
See letter below. 


STRENGTH COMBINED. 


WHAT A HOLIDAY PRESENT, 


From Father or Brother, 
For a Wife or a Daughter, 
A Sister or Mother! 


As we have fully expressed an opinion of its merits heretofore, we prefer to let our 
patrons speak, who are fully endorsing our highest expressions of this wonderful invention. 


Office of ** Rurat Empire Club,” J. W. Briggs, Proprietor, 
4 West Macepon, N. Y., Oct. 29th, 1878, ' 


Gents :—The Machine has arrived, and has been the rounds and tested in our four 
families, where there are four $60 machines, and all agree that The Beckwith is prefer- 
able to either, in several points. Please send me two books of instruction for working the 


Yours truly, 
J. W. BRIGGS, P. M. 


Orders promptly filled on receipt of $5; the balance, of $15, on delivery by 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 


862 Broadway, New York. 
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Financial MONEY MARKET. much trouble, are prepared to resume; and ILLINOIS 


FINANCIAL CONUNDRUMS. 


Iza given quantity of currency is required 
for forty millions of -people, is not more 
currency necessary for forty-five or fifty 
millions? Answer ye “cast-iron financiers.” 

It is for the interest of all banks, like 
ether corporations, to keep strong; other- 
wise they could not oblain business. Why 
then tie them up with foolish restrictions 
and limitations, which are not worth a straw 
when a panic comes? 





If our national banks give ‘‘ ample secur- 
ity” to the Government for their circulation, 
by the deposit of Government bonds with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, why should 
they also be required to keep a reserve of 
greenbacks as eztra security ? 


If the Government can. borrow money 
enough to pay off the national debt ona 
convertible currency bond bearing only 3.65 
per cent. interest, will any sane man in or 
out of Congress tell the people why tt should 
not be done—to the great joy of all tax- 
payers? 


Suppose, for. instance,-it requires five 
hundred millions of currency to supply the 
business wants of forty millions of people, 
would the same amount be required if a 
pestilence should sweep off one-quarter. or 
one-half of that population? It is a poor 
rule that don’t work both ways. 


Would it be good policy, good sense, or 
reasonable to prevent the national banks 
from paying interest on deposits, while the 
state banks and private bankers ara permit- 
ted todo so? Is such financial tinkering 
wise, prudent, or just? Is this a free coun- 
try, or do we live in Spain or Japan? 


Our national banks, as a rule—extending 
to at least nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases in a thousand—do their business on 
sound business principles and are safe de- 
positories for money. Why not, then, give 
them more freedom to use their own judg- 
ment and common sense in the manage- 
ment of their affairs? 


The day the Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued a stream of greenbacks com- 
menced to flow into the pockets and old 
stockings of the blacks at the South; and 
they now, it is estimated, have one hundred 
millions of dollars stowed away. This is 
simply a fact with which Congress will have 
to deal. Why not promptly admit it, and 
inquire if more currency is not absolutely 
required to meet the void thus occasioned? 


Those who oppose any increase of cur- 
rency as our population increases ought to 
oppose the growth of breadstuffs for the same 
reason. What say you, ‘‘ cast-iron finan- 
ciers,” on that point? Why will you dodge 
existing, stubborn facts? If it takes one 
dollar to buy one bushel of wheat, how many 
dollars will it take to buy ten? Our Cham- 
ber of Commerce grandfathers would say 
one—one now and forever; but we don’t 
cipher that way. 


Which is the better sort of expansion, that 
brand which is prompted by a wise and 
practical outlook of all our financial and 
business affairs, in order to foster trade ard 
commerce and prevent panic and the loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, or the other 
(baser) sort, which, when trouble comes, 
forces the Government to let out its reserve 
in order to meet its own current bills? An 
ounce of prevention is a very good medicine 
to give sometimes—even to a nation. 


When business is very active indeed more 
money or currency is, of course, required 
to conduct it. Why not, then, adjust our 
financial affairs on some basis of elasticity, to 
meet just such a desirable state of things? 
Shall the wheels of business be blocked? 
Shall we say Hali to all enterprise? Slop 
to all merchants who propose to increase 
their sales? Hold upto all manufacturers 
who propose to increase production with 
the increase of our population? Whoa to all 
farmers who propose to raise more wheat 
and potatoes to feed our rapidly growing 
country? What nonsense! Such a policy 
would put a live chicken back into its own 
shell—‘would increase the price of every- 
thing #0 rapidly that all producers would 
ibe called “huge monopolists.” 








LEGAL-TENDERS and gold continue to ac- 
cumulate in our Associated Banks, aud the 
excess of reserve above the required 25 per 
cent. at the end of the week must have 
been near $9,000,000, although the Bank 
Statement, which is made up on the averages 
of the week, makes it appear but a little 
over $7,000,000. Money is consequently 
abundant in Wall Street, and ‘‘ call’ loans 
are made at 5 to 6 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock securities. The banks are discount- 
ing liberally for their regular depositors; 
but still good business paper is sold by the 
note-brokers at 12 to 15 per cent. per an- 
num, and some first-class paper, which had 
but ninety days to run, has been negotiated 
during the week at the rate of 14 per cent. 
a month. 

The consequence of this ease of money 
has been to greatly stimulate “ legitimate 
trade,” as well as stock speculations, the 
effect of which is seen in the large increase 
in railroad receipts and the rapid advance 
in the prices of investment stocks, as wel} 
asin the speculative stocks of all descrip- 
tions. The receipts on the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad show an 
increase in November and the present month 
of full 25 per cent. over the receipts in 
October ; and this, of course, may be taken 
as a fair indication of the business on all the 
other railroads. The trade in groceries and 
in dry goods has been very active for the 
past month, and there is a fair prospect of a 
continuation of this activity during the 
winter. 

The increase of business and the rapid 
advance of prices on the Stock Exchange 
has been very remarkable, and the opinion 
prevails that the upward movement in the 
stock market has but just commenced. The 
majority of stocks are still a long way below 
the prices they ruled at before the panic, 
while some of them are decidedly more 
valuable. There is one marked exception 
inthe case of Union Pacific stock, which 
was selling in July at 25, and on the ist of 
November was 14}, and on Saturday sold 
at288. There are good and substantial 
causes for the advance in Union Pacific. 
There was a large “short” interest in it, and 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior 
gives such an encouraging exhibition of the 
business and net receipts of the road that the 
price at which it is selling is regarded as very 
low indeed, when it-is compared with the 
prices of other non-dividend-paying stocks, 
like Erie, Toledo, Wabash and Western, 
Ohio and Mississippi. The whole capital 
stock of the Union Pacific is but $36,000,000, 
while that of Erie is near. $100,000,000, and 
it has no competitor for a constantly-increas- 
ing traffic, and is not likely to have any 
under ten years, at least. 

The tendency of all the financial meas- 
ures introduced into Congress is toward an 
increase of currency, or what is called ex- 
pansion, while none of them are in favor of 
specie redemption. Free banking probably 
has a majority of advocates in both branches 
of Congress, and the placing of Horace 
Maynard, of Tennessee, at the head of the 
Committee on Finance and Banking, in the 
place of Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, who 
is an avowed bullionist, is favorable to lib- 
eral measures of national finance. 

In the meanwhile the necessities of the 
Government, growing out of the Cuban 
difficulties,have compelled the Secretary of 
the Treasury to keep drawing largely upon 
the $44,000,000 of retired greenbacks, unti] 
there is now less than $80,000,000 left of 
them. The probability is that the whole 
amount will have to be distributed before 
Congress can come to any decision as to 
the proper method of disposing of them. 
And these reserve greenbacks,once out and 
in circulation, cannot very easily be called 
in again. So, let what may happen, the 
people will have an addition to the cur- 
rency of full forty millions of dollars, and 
will make the most of it, as they are 
already doing, by reopening the manufac- 
tories and stores which were so needlessly 
closed during the panic in September and 
October. Many of the suspended firms 
have already begun business again and 
many more are on the point of resuming. 
The Union Trust Company has got. agoing 
again, as though nothing had ever happened. 
George Bird Grinnell & Co., whose stoppage 
and involuntary bankruptcy created s0 














Howes & Macy would have resumed but for 
the obstinacy of two or three small creditors, 
who will be soon brought to terms. 

The losses of the lasttwo months have 
been enormously heavy; but they will soon 
be forgotten in the renewed activity of busi- 
ness and opportunities for profit which are 
now opening upon the country. It is not 
in accordance with the spirit of our coun- 
trymen to sit down in sullen idleness to 
contemplate on their ruined fortunes. They 
will remember the past and profit by their 
experiences, while they begin on a new 
course for the recovery of what they have 
lost. 


The following is a comparative statement 
of the export of specie for 22 years from 
the port of New York to foreign ports, 
from January ist to December 6th, 1873, 
and for the corresponding period of the 
undernoted years : 


WB. .cecdesecse vee. 018,910; 1862.2... 2000. weer 999,810 
1872... ik 206 3 1861 : “usm 








wees 21,843,2 wave 
tee 46,018, 46] |1853..... 
67,675,734) 1852 

















QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, DEO. 6TH, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 


SON EO. Sn.otc.cauen cae eee 115 130 
Manhattan ...:...cceccsses 138 _ 
PANNE. ccc acee scenes t 114 115 
Mechanics’.... tava 135 
WOR... sant c sen aay en ORES 125 oa 
DRNN isso 3 kaka <tasee 144 

Clty Soe fone Sun. kas takes — 300 
SUE bs <3 cc0s.cutn cacao ee 100 = 
North River... 5 is.6..2- wo. 90 
WS. . ccbeekinatan sce 140 — 
Mechanics’ and Traders’...110 185 
Gallatin National.......... 120 _ 
Merchants’ Exchange...... od 90 
ar 110 —_- 
Mechanics’ B’king Ass’n.. — 96 
DEORGWOYS <0 6500000. sededs _- 285 
eT Teer ere 90 _ 
ROMOMEEDT «os cuhapsecaenne — 150 
fe Ey PP SAS 122 _ 
Metropolitan .............. 120 121 
WOME. Sinn nneeh apadesas.en 110 on 
Shoe and Leather......... 126 — 
Corn Exchange............ 115 = 
CGR 4 ohh ccews- cabss 65 a 
Bi Renee oe. eee a 105 
Importers‘ and Traders’. . ..160 a 
FINNS <dikdicienin «nen se aocelel a 
Manufacturers & Merch’ts. — 90 
American Exchange....... 1034g = «105 
New York Nat. Exchange — 90 
Central National.......... 60 69 
Fourth National.......... 97 993¢ 
Ninth National.. Pe oo 
Bankers’ and Sea, ‘kite — % 
German American......... , 86 89 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on Minneapolis = St. Paul pro - Send for cir- 
cular to W. R. TRIPPE, Minneapo ,» Minn. 


Northern Pacific Bonds Wanted. 


Address, naming your ice, amount on hand, and 
enclose stamp for reply, IY, PaO bow 2048, Philadel, phia. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R.R. BONDS 
WANTE » GEO. B. WRICHT, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
to $100 invested in Wall 
PUTS © 2.0400, m leads to to a For- 
PES aD - wae . tune. No Risk. _ 32- 
. hiet free. VA - 
CP. W OE TINE, 1 BH & CO., Bankers 
and Brokers, 139 Wall St., N. Y. 


THOMAS DENNY & 60, 


39 Wall Street, 
DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 

IN BONDS THAT HAVE TEMPORARILY 8U8- 
FINANCIAL INFORMATIO IN. ORO AND 
QUOTATIONS TORNISHED WO itros ‘2 
ING WITH 

COMMISSION ORDERS 


STOCKS, BONDS, OR GOLD 
EITHER FOR CASH OR ON TIME. 


Banking House of Henry Crews & Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and aecommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily or 

Bills of Exchange drawn ov England, Irelan 
Scotland, and the Continent. ravelers’ aaa 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
the world. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are Spe thothelis of brokers, 
the solid Dlinois and Missouri TEN PER 'S (semi- 
annually at the American Exchange N: 
New oT and our choice Kansas VE P 




















as to 
Sa eyo J per is ‘at 
Have Sonn mlions an and Sected oll ar. ay er 
OF details address A0TUARY of ine 
Tanots Leon Agmog, Jackeonville, Hl. P.O box 667. 








TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH gyrtete $500,000. 


TM AVERY 
C.M. LINDG ING. B. B. DRAKE, 
} Mogk i | E 2 WA 
Gino. 8 STORG INO. qOWAY oy 
H. MI INO. DEKOVEN, 
L. B. SIDWAY, Preset Ya DRAKE 
H.G. POWERS, V. Pres't. 3 


same at the rate of Ig. Lt tA 
in i La’ receive and execute 
This will make m of trusts and 
the investment of money on Chicago city and ne 
first-class Illinois real estate a Cg Teh 
vous for individuals, estates, corporations, and 
The successful expertence of its officers in this busi- 
~ Loy wg the past twelve yearsis the promise of 
e 
The Sertaato, value of Illinois real estate and the 
admirable and t state laws for collecting 
debts insures pro met pore ent of interest 
for incom —— and rendets 5 suc) favestments reliable 
bank is makin jonas Agee ey from its —- 


po: ead, w ween tes 
ents in te without a waiting ‘he 

ordinary = po a > eumngiess rr real estate 

All notes are made with interest coupons 
a _ July and are secured by deed of ) ~~ y4 on 

er y 

Full iculars and forms of papers will be fur- 
nished upon ye oe Refer to Bank of New 
York, New Yor! 8. erican 
Exchange Natio: mal Bank, ood 7 oa 
cock, Fceeidens United States Mortgage Compuny, 
New York; and to banks and PWeskete men gen y 
in Chicago. 


INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest. 


We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from § to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases, at a cash 


rice, at least twice the amount of the loan. The 
terest is made a at such places as the lender 
may desire and is payable semi-annually. 


By permission we refer to 
THE gaggia MUTUAL LIFE INS. a 


TRUSTEES OF TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartt 
THE REV, GEORGE 8. MALLORY, Triatty Cole 


ord. 
Messi. M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford 
RS. WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., Bankers, New 


a it; 
MESSILs. FLETCHER & SHARPE, Bankers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


- OSs. A. MOORE & ener 
BROKERS, 
indianapolis, Ind. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New Yor‘. 








Geld and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checkat sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSK, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 


Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 


2 Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis. 
ion. 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39 and 398 CANAL STRERT, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets—Eleven Million Dollars, 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 

Bank Books in English, French,and German. ' 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 
é T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Sts, New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVALING CREDITS, 
available in all the principal cities of the world. 

SFERS OF MON ahi to 
EUROPE and the PACIFIC COA 

A try Banks an e henhee ¢ received 

on favorable 


Notice to Investors. , 


We offer for ‘one = pe 











0,000 re t. 
nies . eg = od, eerie “Coa ry 
5,000 dulte Che @ bas ocak: MO years. 


Deiat A by on api WINSLOW & at op a eae —- 


70 William st. 
EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
FIVE PER CENT. I terest Daily Balances 
on Be aeaph ) allowed on Daily 








THRIOWALDAN AND EAUS! COMPANY wil n- 
vest first-class 


t) insane aa utan 
ore investing, for New Yon York and. New fine 
giand references 


dress J. ‘3B. HRARTWELL. 
167, Des Moines, lowa 
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December 11, 1873.] 


, , _: gh ges 
a8 money, and develop the bank-note cireus} 


Financial. 
SENATOR SUMNER’S BILL. 


SenatoR SuMNER has introduced a bill 
into the Senate providing for the issue of 
compound-interest notes as a substitute for 
legal-tender notes. The text of the bill is as 
follows : 

onan ete., That the hes ene § of 

e Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
Seoul to prepare for circulation compound- 
joterest notes equal in amount to the out- 
standing legal-tender notes and fractional 
currency of the United States and in all re- 
spests similar to those heretofore issued 
vader the act approved March 3d, 1863, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to provide ways and means 
for the support of the Government.” 

“Sec. 2. That these notes of different de- 
nominations, to the amount of $20,000,000, 
shall be dated on the first da 
month, commencing with the first day of 
July next ensuing; when the amount named 
shall be ready for issue, and then afterward 
on the first day of each month until the 

requisite amount has been furnished. 

; ae 8. That the notes thus provided shall 
e paid out for all disbursements of the 
Treasury, except those due in coin, so long 
as they are sufficient for the purpose; and, if 
the whole mon fog ey is not thus 
disposed of, it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the T to exchange the sur- 
plus for the present legal-tender notes, so far 
as practicable, that the full sum of $20,000. 

000 may be put into circulation each month. 

‘Sec, 4. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the de- 
struction each month of legal-tender notes 
to an extent equal to the notes issued under 
this act. 

‘* Sc. 5. That the notes issued under this 
act shall, at the option of the holder, be 
convertible at the end of two years, in sums 
of $100 or its multiple, into bonds of the 
United States not having less than ten nor 
more than forty years to run and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of five per centum, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. is hereby 
authorized to issue such bonds. 

“Suc, 6. That whenever these notes or the 
bonds into which they may be converted 
can be sold at: par in gold the Secretary of 
the Treasury may sell them in such sums as 
may be called for, and apply the proceeds in 
goles to cancel legal-tender notes as they are 

aid into the Treasury. 
pe Sec. 7. That the notes issued under this 
act shall constitute no part of the legal cur- 
= reserve required of the national 
an 


The point aimed at in this bill is to retire, 
in the first instance, the whole amount of 
the legal-tender notes outstanding, by substi- 
tuting for them a new set of notes similar 
to those issued under the act approved 
March 38d, 1863. These notes, issued 
at the rate of twenty millions per month, 
either by being paid out for expenses or by 
being exchanged for legal-tender notes, and 
accompanied with the destruction of an 
equal amount of legal-tender notes, are to 
be a legal-tender with the exception of their 
accumulated interest. At the end of two 
years after their issue they are to be, at the 
option of their holders, convertible into 
United States bonds, bearing interest at the 
rate-of five per cent. and not having ‘less 
than ten nor more than forty years to run. 
They cannot be used as a part of the reserve 
of lawful money: required: of the national 
banks. Such for substance is the plan pro- 
posed by Senator Sumner. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Sumner in the 
end he seeks—namely, the withdrawal of 
the present legal-tender notes from the cir- 
culation. These notes were never in- 
tended to be a permanent part of our pa- 
percurrency. They are demand obligations 
against the Government, and should be got- 
ten out of the way ‘‘ at the earliest practica. 
ble period.” Agreeing with Mr. Sumner as 
to the end, we, nevertheless, fail to see any 
special advantages to arise from first fund- 
ing these notes in compound-interest notes, 
in order finally to fund them into United 
States bonds, bearing five per cent. interest. 


« 


It is simply a roundabout way of doing what 4 - 


had better be done directly. 

The truth is, if it-be the doctrine of the 
Government that the legal-tender noteg 
should be withdrawn, as. we think they 
should be, then they must either be re- 
deemed in coin or exchanged for United 
States bonds, or be disposed of in both 
ways; and-as fast as they disappear from 
circulation provision must be made for what- 
ever increase. of bank-notes may be nec- 
essary to meet the ‘wants of the people. 
A primary question to be settled is whether 
these notes shall be withdrawn at all. If 
this point be determined in the affirmative, 
then the problem to be solved is to resume 
specie payment. and thus bring gold into use 


; 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


lation, so that.the two shall supersede the 
necessity and use of the legal-tender note 
altogether. A specific policy must be fixed 
upon in respect to what our currency shall 
be before the appropriate measures to real- 
ize the end can be determined. Congress 
should, hence, settle the question whether it 
means to continue or withdraw the _legal- 
tender note. This being settled, then there 
will be a point to work to, as well as a policy 
by which to judge of the pertinenoy of 
measures. 


rr 


THE DEBT STATEMENT. 


THE following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for Dec. 1st, 1873: 





DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 





Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per ct.. $678,000 00 
Navy pension fund at 3 percent... ..... 14,000,000 00 
PIRES OPE EPR iY DEERE yee Ph ie $14,678,000 00 
TembOrOeb ick 5 aici asin. Hamsns od csccececsces 181,820 00 
DEBT ON WHICH ee HAS CEASED SINCE MA- 
Principal....... -..sccccscccscccccesvesscees $20,946,570 26 
MOON cedisnnsse cons apnnnicessdppeepo depen 381,867 42 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $367,001,685 50 
Certificates of deposit.............0.ss000 + 20,150,000 00 
Fractional Currency.......cesccsescseseees 48,041,349 95 
Coin Certificates.........ccseccerececsecsees 30,220,600 00 
PTI edn csncsntccverssisdececscsccce $465,413,635 45 
Unclaimed interest.............2-0006 . 22,064 84 
TOTAL DEBT. 
Principal ...cccoccostgoscacccousepssseddecee $2,217,679,755 71 
TRBGRORE. «cp ccccaccvccseccqcctosecccccecsces 88,888,725 47 
WN k c cacecngesecass cacéssgnenseanionss $2,256,018,481 18 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
Coin do csdlidoacdecdetdis $83,709,987 44 
CRI conic evcgen cash 4o teeporanaceeesqeose 1,296,440 28 
t) de) - held for redemption of 
recn f deposit, as pe by 
iuindsesdacneececeuhsediaenieebansat ound __ 20,150,000 00 00 
aise caidnsaseccscnsscrcigecvaqcanss "$106,156,427 72 72 
DEBT LESS CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
Ps. WIM Pa keccnqusdnccsosnscsesccceoae $2,150,862,053 46 
Bees WE Bitiengtcccccctecsctnecesegecqeces 62 


Increase of debt during past month. $9,028,576 84 
Decrease of debt since March Ist, 1873. 6,518,647 07 
Decrease of debt from March Ist, 1869, to 


368,082,559 48 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Principal outstanding.................... 0 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 1,615,587 00 
Interest paid by United States.......... 20,447,986 00 
Interest repaid by transportation 
oi si ecm te pe 4,545,458 00 
Balance of interest paid iA United 
Weccdbadssuccusbe SececeteObeusecteacs 15,902,533 00 


The total amount of | the outstanding debt, 
including principal and interest, was $2,256, - 
018,481.18. Deducting cash in the Treasery, 
it was $2,150,862,053.46, against $2,141,833,- 
476.62 ov the 1st of November, showing an 
increase of $9,028,576.84 during the past 
month. The debt has been gradually increas- 
ing for the last three months, owing to the 
fact that the receipts of the Government 
bave not been equal to its expenditures, 
The form of the increase has been mainly 
in the reissue of legal-tender notes retired 
by Ex-Secretary McCulloch, under the act 
of Congress passed in 1866. It is time that 
Congress squarely met. the question, and 
answered it, whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the legal right to reissue the 
whole or any portion of these retired 
notes. As we read the law, and as the 
Senate Committee on Finance last winter 
expounded it, he has nosuch right. The 
question should at. once be settled by the 
authority of Congress. Increasing the 
public debt from month to month is a move- 
ment in the wrong direction, and clearly 
Congress should provide for raising more 
money by taxation or for spending less in 


running the machinery of the Government. 
adie : 


DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES. 


Tue following figures show the estimates 
of the several. departments of the Govern- 
ment for the years 1874 and 1875: 


Congress, estimates for 1875..........++... $8,281,570 08 
ow WUE caivacasas asses 5,528,963 91 

Taveative proper, tate te 1875.....6 81,300 00 

t Mi so tee 52,300 00 
Dopartient Ot Btate, estimates for 1875.. 00 
bay  1874.. 1,498,574 00 


“trearury Department, etimates for, 178,884,906 15 


* “ 1874, ee 4B 
War Department, estimates for 1875.... 89 
“ “ 1874... 
Navy Depertment, estimates for 18% . 
# 18... 
mauethe ‘Department, estimates for 1805. 
“ “ 1874... 
Post-ofies Department, estimates for 1875. 
“ an 1874. 
Department of Tastice, estimates for 1875. 
“ “ 1874. 





«9, 808,823,256 
The approoriations for 1874 si#ereaated... + 906,000,262 24 





‘There ts already # deficiency of more than 
$2,000,000 in meeting the appropriations for 
1874, The estimates for 1875 exceed those 
of 1874 by more than ten millions of dol- 

lars. Congress should carefully scrutinize 
these estimates, and be sure to bring the 
ordinary expenses of the Government with- 
in the limits of its current receipts. 


OUR DUPLICATE PAPER CUR- 
REN 





Prior to the war the paper currency of 
the country consisted exclusively in the 
issues of state banks, convertible on de- 
mand into specie. The state banks having 
failed in the very opening of the struggle, 
the Government. was compelled by the ex- 
igency of the hour to resort to the issue of 
treasury notes, making them a legal-tender 
for the payment of all debts, with the ex- 
ception of customs duties and interest on 
the public debt, and providing that they 
might, at the option of the holders, be ex- 
changed for United States bonds, bearing 
six per cent. interest, authorized to be is- 
sued by the same act. The act was passed 
February 25th, 1862. Subsequent acts. in- 
creased the amount of these notes which 
might be issued, and one of them repealed 
80 much of the law of 1862 as allowed them 
to be exchanged for Government. bonds, 
This repeal left the notes in the market 
not only irredeemable, but with no standard 
of value except such as might be created by 
the speculators in gold; and in this condi- 
tion they have remained to the present time. 

Early in 1863 Congress passed a law for 
the organization of national banks, which 
was repealed June 3d, 1864, by substituting 
for it our present National Banking Law. 
This law authorized the issue of three hun- 
dred millions of dollars in bank-notes upon 
the deposit of Government bonds with the 
United States Treasurer to secure their re- 
demption. A subsequent act provided for 
the issue of fifty-four millions more, making 
the whole amount three hundred and fifty- 
four millions. Nearly all the state banks 
have either gone out of existence or assumed 
the national form. Those that remain have 
ceased to issue any notes for circulation 
since the passage of the law, in 1867, im- 
posing a ten per cent. tax on all such notes. 

The two paper currencies of the country, 
then, are the legal-tender notes of the United 
States and the national bank-notes, in 
round numbers amounting to seven hundred 
millions of dollars. Both of these curren- 
cies rest on the authority of the General 
Government, and both are, either directly 
or indirectly, guaranteed by it. The law 
providing for the issue of legal-tender notes 
of the United States makes them lawful 
money for the payment of all debts except 
customs duties and interest on the public 
debt. The law authorizing the issue of bank- 
notes makes them also a legal-tender ‘‘ at par 
in all parts of the United States in payment of 
taxes, excises, public lands, and all ather dues 
to the United States except for duties on im- 
ports, and also for all salaries and other debts 
and demands owing by the United States to 
individuals, corporations,’ and associations 
within the United States, except interest on 
the public debt and in redemption of the 
national currency.” The only real difference 
between these two currencies consists in the 
extent to which each is invested with the 
legal-tender quality. The national bank- 
note, though resting on the credit of the 
Government, is redeemable by the legal- 
tender note of the United States, which also 
rests upon the credit of the same Govern- 
ment. The superiority of the latter over the 
former is not in value, safety, or current use, 
but wholly in a distinction which the law 
creates. Both are promises to pay, with the 
credit of the Government standing behind 
them; and neither is now exchangeable at 
par for gold. 

Under this currency system the money of 
the commercial nations—gold and silver— 
has in this country, for the most part, be. 
come a mere commodity, being bought and 
sold at a premium, as compared with either 
currency ; and such it must remain until, by 
the resumption of specie payment, it shall 
again come into general use as money. We 


. are, consequently, living in the age of pa- 


per money. The Government does not re- 
deem its notes or provide for funding them 
in United States bonds; and the only re- 
demption by banks is the farce of redeem- 
ing one form of paper currency by another, 
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which merely substitutes a greenback for a 
bank-note, when the Government ‘is really 
the source and guaranty of both. We call 
it a farce, since it is nothing else. The 
greenback is no better than the bank-note, 
except as the law makes it better. 

Now, is this condition of things to re- 
main? We suppose not; and, if not, what 
are the changes to be made? The resump- 
tion of specie payment, thereby bringing 
gold and silver again into use as money, is 
one of these changes. Suppose this to be 
accomplished ; and what, then, shall be 
done with our two forms of paper cur 
rency? Both certainly should not be con- 
tinued One or the other ought to disap- 
pear, reducing the currency to a single form, 
redeemable at par by gold. Nor can we 
doubt that the true policy is ultimately to 
retire legal-tender notes of the United States 
and go back to the bank-note system as the 
exclusive paper currency of the country, 
while changing in several particulars our 
National Banking Law. Our present mon- 
etary system, with two irredeemable cur- 
rencies, has grown out of the war; and the 
time seems to us to have come when Con- 
gress should seriously enter upon the work 
of revising itand making such changes as 
will best adapt it to the interests of the peo- 
ple in the time of peace. The problem is 
threefold, embracing the resumption of 
specte payment, the retirement of United 
States notes, and several modifications of 
the National snnking Law. 








FIXING THE DAY FOR SPECIE 
RESUMPTION. 


SENATOR SHERMAN, in the bill which he 
reported to the Senate last winter in regard 
to the resumption of specie payment, pro- 
posed that the work should commence on 
the 1st of January, 1874. The report of the 
Committee on Finance made at the recent 
meeting of the National Board of Trade, 
which awaits the action of the Board at its 
adjourned meeting, to be held in Baltimore, 
in January; names the first Monday in July, 
1877, as the day for specie resumption. by 
the Government, at the Troasury-in the City 
of New York. The majority report of the 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
this city, signed by A. A. Low and. Samuel 
D. Babcock, proposes the fourth day of next 
May as the time and the Treasury of New 
York City as the place for specie resumption. 

All these reports agree that a date should 
be determined beforehand, while they dis- 
agree inthe length of time that should 
elapse before commeacing the redemption 
of United States notes in coin. We have no 
doubt that some definite date should now 
be fixed upon by Congress, both as a notice 
to the people and as a point toward which 
the Government may direct preparatory 
measures; yet that date should be sufficient- 
ly farin advance to make the steps of ap- 
proach to it gradual, rather than sudden 
and violent. Precisely how far in advance 
it should be will depend somewhat on 
other measures with which it may be asso- 
ciated. There should certainly be ample 
time for the work of preparation on the 
part of the Government and the banks, 
and for market values slowly to adjust 
themselves to the new order of things. It 
will be better to take too much time rather 
than to take too little. The Bank of En- 
gland resumed specie payment, after its 
long suspension, in 1821, under the Act of 
Parliament passed in 1819, or about two 
years in advance; and when it resumed 
the premium on gold had fallen to about 
two percent. and the bank held in gold 
more than thirty per cent. of its total liabil- 


ties. 

We shall require at least as much time 
safely to reach the point if the Government 
proposes anything like an absolute and un- 
conditional redemption of its notes in coin. 
If the redemption is to be conditional, as pro- 
posed in the bill of Senator Sherman, leay- 
ing it to the option of the Government 
either to pay these notes in coin or ex- 
change United States bonds for them, then 
it might be wisely undertaken at an earlier 
period. In any event the safer error will be 
to make the time too long, rather than too 
short. Let the date be fixed somewhere, 
and then let the accompanying measures be 
such as will gurantee the highest certainty 
ef success. The country, knowing what is 
coming, will be able to shape its business 
arrangements accordingly, 
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A SHAM BANK RESERVE. 


Tue Committee of the New York Clear- 
‘ng House, in their report on the subject of 
hank reform, use the following language in 
regard to the legal-tender reserve require- 
ment: 

‘*Recent experience has shown how 
rapidly thirty-four millions may be with- 
drawn from our associated institutions, and, 
gor practical uses, how inadequate is the re- 
serve held by country banks. That reserve, 
as fixed by Jaw, is fifteen per cent. of liabili- 
lies, and three- fifths of it may consist of de- 
posits in banks in the larger cities, who 
may subdivide it by placing one-half of 
their own reserves in banks in the City of 
New York, where again it is subject to a 
further reduction from the fact that these 
last are only required to hold twenty-five 
per cent. of their own liabilities, of mnie 
these deposits form a part. The aggre; 
beld by all the national banks of the Ueitel 
States does not, finally, much exceed ten per 
cent. of their direct liabilities, without 
reference to the large amount of debt which 
is otherwise dependent upon the same re- 
serves,” 


This statement, though such was not the 
intention of the Committee in making it, 
shows the folly of the law. The law starts 
out with the idea of fifteen per cent. of lia- 
bilities held in ‘‘ lawful money” as a reserve 
by the country banks, and twenty-five per 
cent. to be held by banks in the larger cities 
It cuts down the fifteen per cent. in the case 
of country banks by allowing three-fifths 
of it to consist in deposits made in city 
banks. And then in all other cities ex- 
cept New York it cuts down the twenty-five 
per cent. by allowing one-half of it to con- 
sist in deposits made in the banks of this 
city. It thus provides for the utter failure 
of the two per centages which it professes 
to demand. The result, as the Committee 
state, is that the national banks, as a whole, 
do not hold more than about ten per cent. of 
their aggregate liabilities as a reserve. 

A law which thus contradicts itself by 
turning its fifteen per cent. and twenty-five 
per cent. requirement intoa simple sham 
had better be repealed. It says that a cer- 
tain thing shall be done, and then provides 
for not having it done. The question of a 
bank reserve should be left wholly to the 
discretion of the banks themselves; yet, if 
the smount is to be fixed by law, then each 
bank should keep its own reserve, and not 
be permitted to count its deposits with other 
banks as any part of this reserve. The 
reasons for legally requiring a reserve to be 
kept are just as good to show that deposits, 
which are nothing but bank credits, should 
not be reckoned as a part of it. 





A BANK CASHIER IN THE PENI- 
TENTIARY. 


JupGEe BENEDICT has sentenced Frank L. 
Taintor, late cashier of the Atlantic National 
Bank of this city, to an imprisonment of 
seven years in the Albany Penitentiary, for 
the crime of abstracting and misapplying 
the funds of the bank to the amount of 
about four hundred thousand dollars, 
Taintor had put up these funds as a 
‘“‘margin” for stock speculation in Wall 
Street, at sundry times, and lost the whole 
amount. Though previously possessing a 
good character in business circles and en- 
joyivg the confidence implied in an import- 
ant official trust, he is now a convicted felon 
and aruined man. Speculation led to em- 
bezzlement, and the latter bas achieved his 
ruin. The retribution, though stern, is just, 
being demanded by the safety and interests 
of the general public. The only way to 
protect the community is to punish offend- 
ers. When embezzlers and defaulters are 
permitted to go scot free, with a mere dis- 
missal from office, law loses its power to 
prevent crime, greatly to the damage of 
society. To condone their offenses, as is 
too often done, is to invite their repetition. 

Judge Benedict, in pronouncing the. sen- 
tence, refers in terms of severe rebuke to 
‘the culpable if not criminal conduct of 
some of the officers of” the bank. ‘It is 
impossible,” he says, ‘‘ that these fraudulent 
transactions—unlawful in their character 
and hazardous in their nature—could have 
been perpetrated by the cashier of this bank 
without the knowledge of the president and 
directors, if they had performed their duty.” 
Their negligence, even without supposing 
any of themactually cognizant of the frauds 
at the time of their commission, gave Taintor 
his opportunity, and was, indeed, « virtual 
A PARAR OE 0 CHITA. 
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THE MEDICAL ESTIMATE OF LIFE 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE. {t 


Ne. 4. 
Some Hereditary Disenses. 


Ws have already spoken of Consumption 
asthe great hereditary disease of our race. 
But it is not the only disease to which the 
human family is heir. The iniquity of pa- 
rents ‘is also transmitted to their posterity in 
scrofula; in rheumatism and ‘its attendant 
evils—gout, heart disease, apoplexy, with 
consequent paralysis; in cancer and insan- 
ity. The order in which we mention these 
maladies is some indication of their relative 
importance in the medical estimate of life 
for life insurance. 

Sororuta is the hand-maid of Consump- 
tion. There is not an organ or tissue in the 
human body exempt from its pernicious in- 
fluence. It mysteriously lurks in persons of 
every variety of stature, form, and temper- 
ament, and its most common development 
occurs in those who were conspicuous for 
personal beauty in early life—whose large 
blue eyes, fine white teeth, tapering fingers, 
soft complexion, and rounded outline made 
them once the observed of all observers! 
The existence of Scrofula in the family 
blood so gravely depresses the value of life 
in the survivors or héirs that it is a safe 
rule to reject the claims of the applicant for 
life insurance when two or more of the im- 
mediate relatives have died of it. Dr. Ward, 
London physician to the Life Association of 
Scotland, thinks that there are certain“ per- 
sonal circumstances” which may possibly 
so far outweigh the reasons for rejecting a 
a scrofulous applicant as'to allow a small 
risk to be taken on ‘a person whose family 
history is stained with this disease. Yet 
there is such an intimate connection and 
frequent association between Scrofula and 
Consumption that the best insurance author- 
ities consider one death from each of these 
diseases in the applicant’s family to be 
equivalent to two deaths from Consump- 
tion. 

Rheumatism in the jointe—called ‘articu- 
lar rheumatism, in distinction from rheum- 
atism inthe muscles, or muscular rheum- 
atism—is generally a family inberitance. Of 
one hundred and sixty-five cases: of acute 
articular rheumatism recorded by Dr. Pa- 
touillet, of Paris, and his associates, eighty- 
one were proved to be hereditary. The ap- 
pearance of this disease in a family history 
is a serious. warning to the medical exam- 
iner, because its influence involves a dam- 
age to various structures whose integrity is 
essential to long life. One. of these »struc: 
tures is the kidney—the most important ex- 
cretory organ of the human body—which 
rids the body so thoroughly of refuse and 
worthless material that should its action 
stop for a few. hours death will speedily 
ensue. If disease of the kidney is heredita- 
ry in a family, that organ will be the first to 
wear out, both in parent and child. This 
wearing out is a slow and impereeptible 
disintegration, constantly going on, while 
the external appearance of the victim 
is indicative of health. It is not unlike 
the decay that is silently destroying the 
heart of: an oak, while its foliage is as green 
and dense as that of any tree in the forest. 
A medical writer in Philadelphia mentions; 
as within’ his knowledge, ‘‘a case: where:a 
father died of Bright’s disease of the kidneyg 
at fifty-six, his son at: thirty-five, and an: 
other son is threatened with it at the thirty- 
fifth year.” Similar cases are: probably 
known to all physicians of large ‘practice: 
Since the discovery of this malady it bas 
become necessary for the medical examiner 
to ascertain if there has been any kidney 
disease in the family of,the applicant; for, 
although itis not yet settled that Bright’s 
disease is hereditary, there is a strong prob: 
ability that itis: The ratio in every 1,000 
deaths by this disease in the United States 
in 1872 was 522 among the native white 
population, 85 among the colored popula 
tion, 98 among the Germans, and 48 among 
English and Welsh. 

In connection with Rheumatism, it is also J 
important for the examiner to ascertain’ if 
the applicant has been troubled with  Caleu- 
lus or Gravel, a disease which is very likely 
to afflict a rheumatic person,’and which 
affecte the value of life so seriously that the 

















Equitable Life Assurance Hociety at New 
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York will not insure ‘@ person who has bad 
it until after a lapse of five ee ee the 
recovery. 

The first of the prominent ‘hereditary dis- 
eases that follow in the train of Rheumatism 
fs Gout, of which it is not only the most 
frequent predisposing cause, but is often thé 
exciting cause, even when the ‘habits of thé 
applicant, in regard to exercise and temper: 
ate living, are unexceptionable. Doctor 
Garrod, in his treatise, says that he found 
Gout to be hereditary.in fifty per cent. of 
his hospital cases,aud in his private: prac- 
tice the percentage was still higher. _ He 
cites a case in which Gout had’ been hered- 
itary for upward of four centuries (probably 
fifteen generations), the eldest son having 
been invariably afflicted with it when he 
came into possession of the family estate- 
Dr. Scudamore, in his treatise, records five 
hundred and twenty-two cases of Gout, in 
three hundred and. thirty-two.of which it 
was clearly hereditary. 

Evidence of Gout may be entirely absent 
from the applicant when he is under exam: 
ination, for its worst features are sometimes 
latent. But if it has ever appeared ‘in the 
family itis liable to return in the offspring 
of succeeding generations. . And if the appli- 
cant has once been attacked by it he is 
liable to be attacked again and again. The 
disease increases in force as _ it, increases in 
frequency, and at last affects the constitu- 
tion fatally. ‘‘ Frequent attacks of “Gout” 
are specified as one of the causes of rejecting 
a life in the practice of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and the experience of 
this Society has justified the rule for general 
adoption. 








NINE men out of every ten insure with 
the agent. That isto say, they know noth- 
ing about the company, and insure upon the 
naked épsedizit of the agent. Ignorance of 
the principles of insurance, particularly 
life, on the part of agents themselves to ‘a 
great degree, of course, makes them ‘‘ blind 
leaders of the blind,” and it is no matter of 
surprise when the one falls into the ditch of 
dissatisfaction and the other, into sloughs.of 
reproach and censure. Hence, mournful 
dirges are wafted.on almost every Seon 
Men are dazzled by the array of la 
forgetting that solvency consists ‘Dine. 
thing besides a grand array of figures..on 
one side of the account; that there.is a deb- 
it. as well as a credit side to the insurance 
ledger—a debit not to be despised. Such 
bityers of insurance should ask: What are 
the liabilities of the company? ' What isthe 
character for integrity of the men through 
whose hands the funds. of the company 
pass? Whatisthe proportion of uncollected 
assets? ~What'is the QuaALrry of the assets, 
not the Quantrry? ; Let these things be 
considered and give them. proper and ;legit- 
imate weight, and there would be less dis- 


satisfaction on the one hand and greater i 


success and prosperity on the sane" 





INSURANCE, 
METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N.Y. 
$300,000. 
Insures Fire ’ Risks, 
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R. M. C. GRAHAM, President, 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG ‘Secretarv. 
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. ATLANTIC. ‘ 
wuTuAL INSURANCE cOMPAAY. 


to ¥ 3 ; | Maw Youx.Tennesy. 240 $97. 
The, Trustees, in conformity to. the Charter of the 
Company, submit. the following Statement saad 
po etn 8 


Sidse a Roatan ac 


Paar aes of Marine sreuanaiass® eB 28, 8.89 ® 
ois Age Corl 


1st January, 1872, 
ip esepnes an vetecteese, AD:TTGSIS 70 


Losses paid PR same period. cae eign ss + + @3;380,840 8" 
‘Returns of Premiums and Expenses. .i:.../..91,056,907 


I 





Marine 
Premium x Sag 


he sets, viz: ool ae 

Togas tas! foe Yor me 

Yidne Senrett "and otherwise..... 3,480,100 08 
Real Fstate and and M trpseiaen 217,000 08 

Interest and ea.and claims due the isin 

rosa 9 OOO 

oa fry gies and Hale Best wablen-ssoeee TS a8 Bt 
otal Amount of Asseta.:........... Ss shal $15,571,206 18 


Six per ent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 

vrofite-will be paid ‘to the holders thereof, or ‘their legal 

representatives, on : and _— Tuesday, the —— Feb. 
Tuarynext. 6 is) : 

(The oatstanding certificates ot the issue of 1869-will be 
redeemed and. paid.to the holders thereof, or their. texal 
representatives, on.and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from wes date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates ts be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Pitty per Cent. is declared ans het 
earned pr of the © for the year ending 
Bist December, 1872,: for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the Kirst of April next, 


By order of the Board, ' 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
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cA, HAND, CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.:H. Hs MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J.D. HEWLETT. 8d Vice-President. 
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Life. Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Assets ovet $3,000,000. 


ACCIDENTS. 


‘Tnsure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct 








CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60, 


OF NEW YORK, 
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Policies issued,. -..- 


Noa. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


61,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,300,000. 


President, I, W. FROST. 


Wee Rreetdent, M B WYNKOOP, 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE. TASURANCE (0, 


wart ti" No. 239 Broadway. 
aSSETS for the Security of en over’ «= -« 


fiom as STANTON) Prestdérit? © GEO. F. SNIFFEN, | Secretary. 
. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. SOHN’ A. NICHOLS, 2a Vice-Prest. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actaarv. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
hia BEANO oo cc5 os ectyeveponns SUM «fistenugiviXs 


$8,000,000. 
















Sanh P. WALLACE... President oe bah ar me 
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Bi PEGs dle H. B. Claflin & Co., N.Y¥.: 
National Bank, N’ le 


Ap, OrveErs, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES.A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insur prance. Company is never fo to issue 
senha when he reaches @ certam anes is'n 
cy con be with. 
drawing an anoual. pbs of 
ear as the average interest of the 


company’s investments in its preceding: fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cen’ 
3. To e policy is attached a stable anaiyzing the preston per ¢ #1000 insured by it, into three distinct 
parts, for ée: year of its le Noxbisact: lst, the margin vided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
s in excess of thone expected ; the advance normal af nee to be 4 gene by the company in 
cTaih torent ca table sfanedg tne poles Hae bes teased 49 ae Coneling 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH er 2 Me oan 6th Avenue. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, | Wott h ) onninn aie te tt, Seen s 70 
LIABILITIES, - erent, Cooks! I ES I $365,564 32 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
peo ra Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1873 : 
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Loans on Stocks, payable on demand — — oe 7 

United Statez Stocks (market value).. , 

Mate Bonds (market value) 

nterest dueon iat yaiys 187 
Balance in hands of azen' 





























CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
WASHBURN. Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
‘Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


“HENRY STOKES, President. 


VY. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
_J.L. HALSEY, SE, 


“ae CONTINENTAL 
MUTUAL LIFE om 


a INSURANCE CO., 
INSURANCE 6CO., } 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Capital - - = $f 000,00000 
144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


Surplus - - - °° 1,284,251 97 
NEW YORK, 


J. 














Assets, Jan. (st, ’73, $2,224,251 97 
Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
108 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest,. 


F, s. WINSTON, President. 
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RICHARD A. McCURDY, THEODORE L HUSTED, WILLIAM BR 
Bee CRNOLR nw  WRRLINGTON GOA 
, Vice-President. neat gan HENRY £. SPAULDING, 
JAS. FREELAND, ROBT H. McCURDY, 
heptane Se 
W. H.C. Bartierr, Actuary. Ou HAKL Uh OTH, 
WM. T, COLEMAN, WM, H. BUT, 

i ; i ERMAN HARTWELL, sid MARTIN, 
United States Life Insurance Co., | uahGk‘wMiNtoe | BM Mcotienale 
Nos. S01, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway ovave pac desk CORLIES. 
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TINOORFORATED, P50, Sou HN OA » Gea etary Loca sates 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. HER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept, 
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amas wos \ SOHN BODE WITT, President. lens 
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Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1879 $18,689,747 36 
Premiums and annuities - : : - - 208,900 €2 
Interest received and accrued ee . - , ee be 43 
7,515,407 08 
DISBURSEMENTS. Toor 
Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and ‘Return Premiums on Canceled Policies - 2,263 892 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency E xXpenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,681 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc. 255,185 49 
-—— 4,630,611 65 
ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand - - 242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, ond other stocks hee 
(market value $4,227,397 83), cost  - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in ae Joek City Besk Stocks| (market “value 
~— 50), cost <4 a 41,549 00 
1 Estate - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000.- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies aspigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) - 11,390,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these Frand amounts to $4,069, 991 51) - 986,244 08 
= and semi-annual premium, due subsequent to J an. 1, 
591,405 51 
baus oh existing polieies in course of transmission ‘iid nol 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - - - + «+ = 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - SS i eee eae 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1878 ee ee ee er ee) 
21,574,843 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - . - - + 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 108 : 542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - 92,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, ee 5 a cent. 
Carlisle net premium) - - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Hiptum Prominm of 1872, payable during the year 
1873 - - 131,436 76 
———— $0,024,575 28 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participatir.g 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

Duriug the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Tnion Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ‘(Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 
HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 
JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 
WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collius & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 
WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wail Street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 
CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 

SANFORD CUBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. C.), 83 Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT INH t, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 
H. B. CLAFLIN B Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets ! 
J.F. SEYMOUR J. F, Seymour & Co), 78 Warren Street. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., t. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vine President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
_ President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD., } Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. inera. 
OHARLES, WRIGHT, = Assia’s Medical Examines, 
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Agsnts Wanted. 
READ! READY! READ!!! 


—— rer 


EMPLOYMENT YR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUQDRATIVE. — 





Tt is an undoubted fact and as capab-e of 
cemonstration as any mathematical problen 
that we give. with Taz INDEPENDENT more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable 
premiums than are offered or given by any 
other weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a 
Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live 1s a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 


WHAT DOES A SUBSCRIBER GET? 


For $3.00 in advance he will receive THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year, published in its 
preseot form, large quarto,so put together, 
pasted, and trimmed as to be most conven- 
ient for reading, binding, and preservation. 
In addition to this, he will receive either 
one of the following premiums, and can se- 
lect: 


The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘ So Tired,” unmounted; 
or mounted on thick binder’s-board, sized 
and varnished, ready for framing, for 25 
extra, (or on a canvas stretcher for 50 
cents extra). These pictures were painted 
by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, 
and ure indeod exquisitely beautiful, be- 
ing each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones; 

Or the new and elegant chromo, ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of Childhood,” unmounted; 

Or Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson”; 

Or the superb steel engraving of “Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

Fcr $3.25 in advance the elegant chromo, 
‘Memories of Childhood,” mounted on 
canvas, rolled ready for framing; 

Or Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘‘ First Reading. ot 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” ‘copied 
and-engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from~ the fact tbat 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20.each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches; 

Or Ritchie’s equa'ly valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engray- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 

For $3.50, the elegant chromo, ‘‘ Memo- 
ries of Childhood,” mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil painting—sent by ex- 
press, at the risk and expense of the sub- 
scriber. On account of its large size (17x21) 
we have found that it cannot be sent safely 
by mail. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It is a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
eminent artist, F. B. Carpenter. It is printed 
in THIRTY DIfFERENT COLORS, from as many 
different stones, each color of the finest 
material. No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE ¥P THE MOST VALUABLE 
PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition is ready for delivery, 

ma 





hoping thereby te prevent the unavoidable 
delays of the present year. 

It will be sent, postpaid, unmounted, to 
EVERY ANNUAL subscriber to THE INDE 
PENDENT who pays $3.00 in advance; or 
mounted on canvas, rolled, ready for fram- 
ing, for $3.25; or mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil painting, for $3.50— 
to be sent at the risk and expense of the 
subscriber. On account of its large size 
(17x21), we cannot safely send it on stretch- 
ers by mail. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor- 


ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
giv exclusive and uncanvassed territory ; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing © pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable, We cannot offer every subscrib- 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have it will 
be an easy task to obvula » host of sub- 
scribers, and, consequently, we offer 
advantages to an Agent. thgt no other 
paper. can give him. Will our readers 
and contributors send us the namey of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage im the 
work. Let all who desire an agency ands 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
83 Park Place, New York City. 
Pox 2787. 





t~ SPECIAL NOTICE. 2) 





Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in. America--entitled * The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC!1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one subscriber and 
$3.25 in advance, when tt will 
be sent at once by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 


satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refund-d. 

Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and all, let 
us hear from you! 





‘(December 11, 1878, 








PREMIUMS. 


A Proclamation tv Evervbody' 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


It is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannut be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinatious in the arts and sciences 
render short ané easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The oa 
chromo of to-day, for all practical 
is as good as a painting in oil; in eed, it f it i 
an oil painting, only the pain is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a@ year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them js called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” 
young girl frolicki -with her kitten w 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed at Roche 
one of her mariy beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, ‘trying 
to.catch the curl with its paws. It is,indeed, 
s perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with atfirst sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clintng on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiasvic in their admiration over it and 
pronounee {t positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 sy 10 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable: 1 st ag postage- 
paid Grom e, as 8 ing m for every 
yearly subscriber sent to’ INDEPYNDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’ -board, sized and varnished, read 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like -an. oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in all. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
aré offering EXTRA tnducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy. of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of 

ONE subscriber and $3.25 in advance, or who 

will renew his subscription for two years 

in advance and send us $6. 

We absoluely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


spacer MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
RAVING ENTITLED 


Authors ¢ of the United States. 
Size 19 by 35 

One of the Finest and ‘an Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one subscriber and 

25 in advance. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one subscriber. 

The following pmo “ Authors of 





the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 
IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN. 
OPER. MOTLEY. 
NGKELLOW. BEECHER. 
MISS SEDG WICK. OURTIS. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. EM : 
MRS. SOUTHWORTH. _iR.. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS. OSSOLI. 
HOLMES. OHANNING. 
KE 
WATT RITOBIE. . 
TOR CARY. aan HPT Lek, 
fonets aig AYARD sate 
POB.: 7 ; 


and represents ~! 





— 


TU A 
Re A we 
Egengron come {Re 
PRESCOTT: 

Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this , and also THE INDE- 


PENDENT for one meyer 


Engravi s of Grant and Wilson. 
have Pama to reward every person 
who sends us one name, with the money 
in advance—viz,, 3. gs a copy of each 
of Ritchie's Splendid Steel 


8 Of ~~ 
ident GRANT and nd Viee Present Wastes 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGR! STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3. 00 in ad- 
vance. The engraving will be sent, postage 
paid, to any post-office in the United States, 


“Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” — price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 


‘will be delivered at our hog: or sent by ex- 


~ as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
her page. 


Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
= nl $3—and “Six Months at the 

hite House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $8.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as & present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In. 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and — Magazine ery $6 00 
AUR i. bis oni easiness 6 00 

4 46 THO ORME is o'e.0 5 sinincs.es 6 00 

+ “ National s. +8. Teacher.. 3 50 

* * Our Young Folks....... 4 50 


iii “ Harpe ’ 
“ “ * hs B 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher “The Independent,’’ 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


The Sutlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Ord 
Checks, or Drafts, if py When neither im = oe 
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Farm and Garden. 
FARM TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 


THERE are three errors into which the aver- 
age farmer very frequently falls in regard to 
to tools for farm use. The first is in the 
quality, the second the quantity, and the third 
the cure of them. Let us look at these points 
for a moment. 

First. QuaLity.—The cost of farming tools 
and machinery is one of the heaviest taxes to 
which the agricultural profession is subjected. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of great surprise 
that the majority of farmers are slow to invest 
jn their purchase. This unwillingness is not 
due to the fact that such investments, when ju- 





-diciously made, are unprofitable ; but because, 


as a genera} thing, farmers are not of the de- 
cidedly progressive order, and furthermore 
that comparatively few of them have, until of 
late years,deemed familiarity with the construc- 
tion of agricultural machinery a matter of suf- 
ficient importance to claim special attention on 
their part. As a consequence of this want of 
information, the difference in value between 
that which was built in a workmanlike manner 
and well adapted in principle to the purposes 
for which it was intended and that the reverse 
of this in character was not fully comprehend- 
ed. The result, and a very natural one, was 
that the preference was too frequently given to 
the cheaper and, of course, inferior implement. 
The wider and more general diffusion of agri- 
cultural intelligence has in a measure remedied 
this difficulty ; but unfortunately there still ex- 
ists a disposition on the part of many to give 
the go-by to the truthful axiom ‘‘the best is 
the cheapest.” 

Itis not necessary to dilate upon the folly of 
such ‘“ penny-wise and pound-foolish” econo- 
my. There is in it everything to condemn, 
with not a single commendable feature. No 
farmer who will fora moment reflect can fail 
to reach the conclusion that to purchase cheap- 
ly-built farm implements is the most costly 
course he can pursue. Heis not only subject 
to frequent annoying interruptions; but the 
time lost in carting the article to the shop for 
repairs and the cost of those repairs very 
soon amount to more than the difference be- 
tween its original price and that of one built, as 
it should always be, in a first-class, workman- 
like manner. 

Second. Quantity.—In these days of agri- 
cultural progress and high wages it behooves 
the farmers who would keep pace with the 
moving times to avail themselves of, every 
device that will serve as a substitute for man- 
ual labor; provided, of course, that the substi- 
tute will prove more economical. In nearly 
every department of farm “work the inventive 
genius of our countrymen has provided imple- 
ments or machinery by which a greater amount 
of work can be performed at a given cost than 
by the old methods. Insome cases the saving 
is more than one hundred per cent.—as in the 
use of the reaperand mower, the tedder, the 
horse-rake, the horse-power unloading hay- 
fork, the power thresher and cleaner, etc. In 
other cases, the saving may not amount to so 
large a per centage ; but it may be safely said 
that in nearly all farm operations it will pay to 
introduce labor-saving tools. Hence, it be- 
eomes a matter of the first importance not 
only that the farmer shall provide implements 
of the best construction, but that he shaall 
provide enough of them. 

Third. Care or Farm Toors.—The farmer 
who eupplies himself with an abundance of 
good tools is simply an idiot, or at best a rep- 
rehensibly improvident man, if he fails to give 
them proper care. A reaping or mowing ma- 
chine which after the season’s use is allowed 
to remain in the field for a month or two, or 
until the owner’s convenience will permit him 
to remove it to a place of shelter, sustains 
greater damage than most persons would sup- 
pose; and what increases this damage is the 
condition in which it is generally left when thus 
exposed. Sometimes the knives are not re- 
moved, the polished parts are not guarded 
against rust, the woodwork is unprotected 
against the action of rain and sunshine, the 
journals and boxes not freed from their accum- 
ulations of gummed grease, etc. In a wo; 
leaving a machine thus exposed under any 
Ordinary circumstances and for any length of 
time beyond a day or two is wasteful neglect, 
of which no good farmer would or ought to be 
guilty. 

The care of farm machinery when not in use 
should be a matter of primary consideration 
with owners. Neither plow, harrow, reaper, 
mower, horse-rake, tedder, or, in fact, any 
other implement should be permitted to remain 
out of doors a single bour after it has done its 
work in the field. Of course, there may be 
Occasions when to house them immediately 
would be very inconvenient; but the principle 
will still hold good that all implements should 
be housed as soon as done with. 

Bat shelter is not suffisient. Polished parts 
should be oiled, broken or damaged ones re- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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paired, superfluous grease removed from the 
journals and boxes, the woodwork repainted, 
the nuts tightened, and the machine put away 
for the season in such order that it will be 
ready for use at any moment when wanted. 
W. L, R. 
EEE 


LARGE AND SMALL POTATOES. 


1 HAVE tried an experiment, on a small scale, 
in raising potatoes during the past season, the 
result of which you are at liberty to commun- 
icate to my brother farmers, through your col- 
umns, if you see fit. I planted nine rows, of 
twenty-five hills each, in a good soil, such as is 
found in our thin ‘‘ openings” bordering upon 
our prairies in the vicinity of Waupun, Wis- 
consin. In the first row 1 planted half a large 
potato, cut through the seed end and stem; in 
each of the second row one eye cut from a large 
potato ; in the third row two eyes from a large 
potato ; in the fourth a large whole potato ; in 
the fifth a whole small potato; in the sixtha 
small potato cut into three pieces ; in the seventh 
three eyes from a large potato; in the eighth 
half a large potato, cut across so as to take the 
whole of the seed end ; in the ninth the butt- 
end halves of the same. The kind planted was 
the “Excelsior,” a round, solid, rather deep- 
eyed potato ; not so late as the Peachblows, but 
arather late kind. The season was too dry, 
during the latter part for late kinds, the wet 
weather continuing barely long enough for the 
Early Rose to mature. The result was as fol- 
lows: 





No. of Whole No.of Average Size for 
Rows. Weight. Potatoes. Weight. Cooking, 


Large, 3 eyes 

to a hill..... 7 6334 Ibs. 275 8.802.  89%ct. 
Large, butt 

TREE se <ecgats 9 55 254 3.5 “ a -* 
Large half.... 1 2e 98 = 8.9 * : ee 
Large, whole.. 4 ao 194 3.5 “* 84 “* 
Large, seed 

end.......... 8 4° 152 3.6 “* 88 “ 
Small,3 pieces 6 33% 170 3.1 “* si 
Large, 2eyes.. 3 26% “* 140 8.0 “* . * 
Large, leye... 2 eS 23 4.2 “* 86 “* 
Small, whole.. 5 18% “ 86 3.6 “ & * 


This experiment needs to be repeated, and an 
average of the results obtained, before it can 
be considered as fully settled; but, if the above 
result shall be sustained, it follows: 

1st. That it is better to plant potatoes cut 
than whole. 

2d. Thatit is better to plant the butt end 
than the seed end of the potato. 

8d. That it does not pay to plant small pota- 
toes. 

If an acre would produce one hundred and 
fifty bushels from the seed of large potatoes, 
three eyes to the hill, we should get but forty- 
three and six tenths (43.6) bushels from small 
potatoes planted whole and 78.7 bushels if cut. 
And if potatoes at harvest should be worth 50 
cents per bushel, we could better afford to pay 
$35.65 for the seed for an acre of large potatoes 
than to plant small potatoes, if costing noth- 


ing. C. C. BAGLEY. 
or 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


GROWING THE IVY IN-DOORs. 

Mrs. 8. O. Johnson writes The New England 
Farmer about climbing vines for the house-gar- 
den, and gives the preference to the Ivy, as 
being the easiest managed : 


“In preparing our stock of house plants, 
vines must not be forgotten, as they add so 
much to the elegance of a window garden. 
Three or four ivies are indispensable and as 
many Madeira vines will not come amiss. The 
ivies will not ask for much sunshine, as they 
can be placed upon a shelf in the corner or on 
a stool near the mantle-piece, and can be trained 
over the mirrors or pictures which adorn'the 
walls ; but, lacking all these, they can be placed 
on blocks, covered with oil-cloth, wall-paper, or 
carpeting, at the side of the window casement, 
upon the floor, and their branches pinned to the 
windows, thus forming a graceful frame. A 
friend has a very large ivy of some twelve 
years’ growth. Itis planted in a wooden pail, 
painted green, and placed in a corner nearest 
the fireplace and furthest from the windows. 
Itis duly watered with warm water, and every 
autumn it has an entire new supply of the rich- 
est soil that the barnyard will furnish. Thus 
treated, it grows apace and makes a common 
sitting-room a lovely apartment. It will often 

.send out several branches one yard in length 
during the winter. It is trained over two 
sides of the room, and entwines its graceful 
branches around the picture-frame of a loved 
son who gave his life for his country’s needs, 
and another who fell a victim to that fell destroy- 
er, consumption. Its long, flexible branches 
are held in place by loops of green worsted 
braid tacked to the wall-paper with nails, and 
its leaves are always washed with soap and 
water twice each year. Would money purchase 
that vine from its owner? I think not; itisa 
part of the family and does its work in a silent 
but in a perceptible manner. At this season of 
the year long branches of ivy are often broken 
of from vines when they are being transferred 
to winterquarters, and they can be made very 





ornamental by mingling their branches with 








bright autumn leaves that have been pressed 
and varnished, and also with green fern-leaves,. 
well pressed. Fill a large basket withferns and 
leaves, and put the branches of ivy into good- 
sized. pbials of water, concealing the phials 
among the leaves, The ivy will put forth roots 
and tender leaves, and the branches can be 
allowed to droop over the baskets or twine 
around the cords which suspend them. Such 
baskets possess one great advantage—they re- 
quire but little care, and the water in the bottles 
will not need to be replenished oftener than 
once afortnight; then fill them up with water 
quite warm to the hand and it will increase their 
growth. There will not be any danger of such 
baskets being injured by the frost, unless it is 
cold enough to freeze the water contained in 
the bottles ; and if cotton wool is wrapped about 
them they will endure a good degree of chilling, 
so they can be suspended from a cold bay win- 
dow orina hall, and the water will not drip 
upon the carpets. They are also lovely orna- 
ments for a sleeping-room.”’ 
FRUIT AT SALT LAKE CITY. 


The Utah Territorial Fair, held in Salt Lake 
City, the first week in October, was the occa- 
sion of bringing together a large display of 
native fruit. A ‘looker on’? says: 

“There were apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
and grapes in perfect profusion and the quality 
excellent. The varieties of apples included 
Greenings Spitzenburgs, Rambos, Russets, 
Winesaps, various Pippins, and a number 
of other well-known sorts, remarkably fine 
specimens, while there were several seed- 
lings of great merit. One of these seed- 
lings, quite a large apple—almost so large 
as to make one suspect that the quality 
was not high—looked much like the Rambo 
and it was nearly as good. There were but few 
peaches belonging to Eastern lists, and I judge 
that most of them were seedlings ; but the qual- 
ity and size were unexceptionable. Bartlett 
and Duchesseand a few other pears do well; 
while they have seedlings which are largely 
grown, and they are much esteemed. Damson 
plums were not large. The native sorts were 
full as good; but the Green Gage is really mag- 
nificent, and it is the sort mostly grown, some 
specimens being nearly as large as eggs. Grapes 
were not in large supply; but there were 
enough to show that the common sorts do well, 
and also that choice ones, which are grown in 
the East only under glass, here reach perfec- 
tion in the open air—such as the Black 
Hamburg and some white Syrian and French 
grapes—and yet the specimens of Delawares 
did not seem quite ripe, probably owing to 
want of care. It is likely that not much atten- 
tion has yet been paid to grapes. It must be 


yet, when one looks at the soil and considers 
the elevation is more than 4,000 feet above the 
sea-level, he would scarcely think so. Still it 
would be difficult to finda region where the 
fruit-grower’s heart is so delighted. A great 
deal of fruit is grown in the towa itself. The 
streets are at least three miles long, lined with 
shade trees, usually box elder and black and 
honey locust. The blocks cover ten acres, 
being thus 1,000 feet long on each side, and the 
interioris almost everywhere planted with fruit 
trees. The first plantings were decidedly un- 
favorable and it was ten or fifteen years before 
peaches could be grown. One great drawback 
was the alkali in the soil, which had to be 
washed out by continued irrigation. Some few 
pieces required so much work that to put 
them in a condition to bear fruit cost several 
hundred dollars ; but it is all amply repaid.” 
PENNSYLVANIA BARNS. 

* Almost every one (who reads the papers) 
knows that Central and Fastern Pennsylvania 
are as handsome in appearance of farms as a 
garden, and that the people pay more attention 


their stock and crops than they do for their 
own families. To a stranger first visiting this 
section this state of things excites curious 
comments, for often the appearance is very 
funny. 

The editor of the Minneapolis Tribune has 
been taking a stroll East, and thus discourses 
of the barns he saw there: 

‘In Chester and Lancaster counties is, I 
think, the most finished farming in the Union. 
The farms, composed of a brickdust sort of 
soil, are cultivated from fence to fence every 
rod, as the farms of the Flemings and of Brit- 
tany are cultivated from hedge to hedge, Cattle 
stand with their four feet in two feet of clover. 
Every field is a park, Every barn is a cow 
palace, Every pig-pen is a porcine paradise. 
Pennsylvania is pre-eminently the state of 
barns. Think of a three-story barn, with a 
swell front aod dormer windows in the roof 
and a luxurious: portico, where the Sybaritic 
calves chew the cud of sweet contentment on 
summer evenings. 

* And then behold the little cabin in the 
rear, where the agricultural Dutchman lives 
with his ‘frow,’ and where the children lie on 
the floor and envy the happy calves in the let-. 





ticed portico. Every bara is three times as 


gathered that this is a good fruit country ; and. 
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large as the house, which serves as a sort ol 
appendage and, as it were, plays second fiddle 
toit. The barnis headquarters, and the house 
a sort of sentry-box, where the man resides 
who takes care ofit. The barn is slated, paint- 
ed, corniced, cisterned, lightning-rodded ; the 
pig-sty is glazed; the chicken-coops are paint- 
ed; the worm fences are whitewashed as far as 
you can see. I have no doubt the original 
dwellers here whitewashed the ground for acres 
around the domicile twice or thrice a year, till 
they learned its fatality. 

‘‘T do not know about the effect on cattle of 
80 much petting. I should think it would tend 
to make the animals aristocratic.”’ 


THE CHERRY TREE. 

It is not generally known how many uses of 
practical value the cherry tree, in fruit or wood, 
may be put to. Mr. H.8. Chubb, in a recent 
address before the Michigan Pomological So- 
ciety, pays the following tribute to it: 

“Even the gum which exudes from its 
wounds is precious for medicinal purposes 
and makes an excellent mucilage. Its fruit is 
the most showy, is undoubtedly the best that 
is canned or preserved. For drying it has no 
equal in the whole realm of commerce, while 
its curative properties are universally con- 
ceded. It gives pleasure to youth, comforts 
the aged, relieves the sick, and its rich color is 
the acknowledged standard of beauty on the 
lips of the most charming of women. Nor 1s 
this all. Its timber ranks high. The house- 
hold furniture next best to black walnut and 
mahogany is made of Michigan cherry, and 
thence transported to all parts of the world. 
The best printers’ *‘ furniture’’ is manufactured 
from Michigan cherry, and distributed from 
thence wherever civilization has carried the 
printing press. Cherry, grown wild in the 
woods of Michigan, is sought for by the man- 
ufacturers of school furniture as the best wood 
they can find for their purpose. It is easily 
worked, receives a good polish, has a delight- 
ful, lively color, and, in contrast with maple 
and walnut, gives a pleasing variety to decora- 
tive cabinet and carpentry work, which of late 
years have introduced a new charm to dwell. 
ing, office, store, railroad car, steamboat, and 
private carriage. The wood is hard, without 
being coarse or knotty, and its grain, though 
not prominent. is fino and beawtifut:** 

FACTS FOR FARMERS. 


If you invest money in tools, and then leave 
them exposed to the weather, it is the same as 
loaning money to a spendthrift without secur- 
ity—a dead loss in both cases, 

If you invest money in books, and never read 
them, it is the same as putting your money 
into a bank but never drawing either principal 
or interest. 

If you invest money in fine stock, and do not 
feed and protect them and properly care for 


} them, it is the same as dressing your wife in 


silk to do kitchen work. 

If you invest your money in choice fruits, 
and do not guard and give them a chance to 
grow and prove their value, it is the same as 
putting a good hand into the field with poor 
tools to work with. 

If you invest your money in a good farm, and 
do not cultivate it well, itis the same as marry- 
ing a good wife and so abusing and enslaving 
her as to crush her energies and break her 
heart. 

If you invest your money in a fine house, 
and do noteultivate your mind and taste so as to 
adorn it with intelligence and refinement, it iz 
as if you were to wear broadcloth and a silk 
hat to mill. 

If you invesi, your money in fine clothes, and 
do not wear them with dignity and ease, it is 
as if a plowman were to sit at a jeweler’s table 
to make and adjust hair-springs. 

If you invest your money in strong drink, it ia 
the same as turning hungry hogs into a grow- 
{ae corp-field—ruin will follow in both cases. 

It you invest your money in every new won- 
der thet taming circulars proclaim, it is the 
same as Duying tickets at a lottery office, where 
there are ten bianks to one prize, 

If you invest your money in the last novel, it 
is the same as employing a tailor’s daudy to dig 
your potatoes. 

LIFE IN IOWA. 

An Iowa farmer pictures to The 2ribune read- 
ers how some of them live and get along: 

“Not long since I visited an unpretentious 
farm-house in one of the central counties of the 
state, the possessor of which owns a farm of 
400 acres, worth at least $30 an acre. The 
dwelling was a story and a half high and stood 
about 16 by 24 feet on the ground, in adition to 
which was a wing with twosmallrooms. The 
barn was little more than a corn-crib. Thirteen 
years ago this same man was not worth one dol- 
lar. He has made his farm from thé soil, and 
he now derives an income of $4,000 to $6,000 o# 
$7,000 a year from it. In another year he wil} 
have a large barn upon it, and within a short 
time thereafter he will have a large, comforts 
ble farm-house. Within sight of this farm are 
athers even larger, made in the same way. Ang 
every portion of the state affords hundreds of 
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ever, that all the farmers in Iowa have been 
thus prosperous. By no means. Some have 
been unfortunate ; some bave lacked persever- 
ance; some have lacked ordinary shrewdness ; 
some are indolent, shiftless, and consequently 
thriftless. This, however, is no more true of 
Iowa than of any other state. The traces of 
pioneer life, which a traveler from the East 
might mistake for poverty, are rapidly disap- 
pearing from our soil, and I venture to say 
that no other equal portion of agricultural 
country on this green earth, with similar sur- 
roundings, has made more substantial progress 
than has the Hawkeye State.” 


STEEL BARS INSTEAD OF BELLS. 


It may not be known that steel bars are 
used in some places of Europe in preference to 
bells, supplanting them sometimes altogether 
in church steeples, and producing very pure, 
distinct, and melodious sounds. An English 
publication, The Choir, advocates their general 
use, on the ground that, while in point of sono- 
rousness they are equal to the common bell, 
in certain other respects they are to be pre- 
ferred toit. Thus their weight will be light 
in comparison with the ponderous engines 
they are to replace. They will not burden the 
steeple so much, and, consequently, will give 
more scope for architectural design. Their 
winding and hanging up will not be go difficult, 
dangerous, and expensive. They are not liable 
to crack, as is the case with bells, and are, 
therefore, adapted for use in avy climate. They 
can be »2perated by a simple mechanical con- 
trivance. The cost of these bars are so low 
that three or four of them, forming a peal, 
whose weight would not exceed one bundred 
2ounds, could be manufactured in England for 
fifty or sixty dollars ; whereas three bells of the 
saline power would cost five times as much. 
‘Shey can be made of any dimension, weight, or 
power of sound. Every note or harmony can 
be produced more easily and the tuning is ob- 
tained more precisely than in cast bells. Of 
course, these bars are also adapted for use 
wherever bells are now employed. 

SHRINKAGE OF GRAIN. 

It may not often occur to the thoughts of 
farmers how great the shrinkage of grain may 
be when stored over winter. In some cases it 
is better for Iarmers w ocli--choap in the fall, 
while corn is still undried, than to wait for 
higher prices in the spring, wen the shrinkage 
may have been greater than the increase in 
price. An Agriculturist writer says he had a 
quantity carefully measured and put in sacks. 
It remained in a cool barn in this way for three 
months. When the sacks were first filled the 
mouths could be scarcely tied, they were so full. 
At the end of three months there was apparent- 
ly plenty of room for more. For curiosity, some 
of it was measured; and it was found two 
quarts per bushel had fallen away, which is a 
loss of about seven per cent. The place where 
the seed was kept was very unfavorable to 
waste—there was no heat or wind todry it up— 
and it may be taken as the very lowest per cent- 
age of loss. Under other circumstances the 
loss by saving six months may often reach as 
high as twenty per cent. These things should 
be considered by those who are inclined to 
hold on fora chance of a rise. Another con- 
sideration strikes one here. People often com- 
plain that they get short weight or measure. 
No doubt that this is too often the case; but it 
is likely that in some instances the difference is 
as much in shrinkage as in intention. 

SOUTHERN PROSPERITY. 

The establishment of cotton factories in the 
South has in almost every instance been a suc 
cess; and just here let us quote an instance 
recorded by the New Orleans Times : 

“Tt is a significant fact that, while the North- 
ern factories are closing their doors or running 
on short hours, those in the South are pushing 
production to the utmost possible limit and 
are cheered by most encouraging prospects. 
This is especially the case in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, The Tennessee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Nashville, some of the statistics of 
which are now before us, show that during the 
last year the Company used 2,228 bales of cotton, 
making 2,628,907 yards of sheeting, panolas, 
shirtings, drills, etc. The profits on the year’s 
operations are set down at $42,224 24. What 
is accomplished in Georgia and Tennessee 
ought with equal facility be accomplished in 
this city and vicinity, where so many female 
operatives are anxious to obtain employment. 
Indeed, the Lane Cotton Mills, in this city, have 
been in successful and profitable operation for 
many years. 

BALSAM. 

A lady asks if Balsam seed saved from single 
or semi-double flowers produces a greater per 
centage of full- double flowers by keeping for 
two years or more after collecting. To this The 
Rural New Yorker answers : 

“It is generally believed among florists that 
old Balsam seed will produce a greater propor- 
tion of full double flowers than fresh. It pre- 
serves its vitality for a number of years, and ft 
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stock of seed whenever they happen to have an 
extra fine lot of choice sorts, using a part only 
each succeeding season as long as it retains 
vitality or the stock holds out. As arule, the 
plants which produce the largest and most per- 
fect double flowers are less vigorous in growth 
of stem and leaves than the single varieties, the 
vital forces having in part been directed or 
drawn out of the more natural channels into 
those monstrosities called double flowers. The 
same thing may be observed in the double Ten- 
week Stocks (Matholia) or in the Wall-floweis 
(Cheiranthus). It is also a very common idea 
among gardeners that melon, cucumber, and 
squash seed also improve with age—that is, old 
seed will produce less vigorous vines, but be 
far more productive.” 


FEED FOWLS A LITTLE AND OFTEN. 


It is a very careless method of feeding fowls 
which we see often adopted, where the grain is 
thrown down in great heaps on the ground or 
floor. It is not only wasteful, but injurious to 
the fowls, because they get over-fed, and it is 
in an important respect contrary to their habits, 
for their nature is to “scratch.” Watch the 
old hen with a brood when she is just let out of 
the coop. She hardly stirs from the spot ; but 
as soon as she has realized her freedom down 
go her claws into the soil, and afterward when- 
ever you see hershe is at it. Always feed, 
then, no more than can be eaten at once, and 
take care that this is so scattered amongst 
some light rubbish that they may have the lux- 
ury of scratching for it. If feed is buried in 
fresh earth, then they get with their mouthfuls 
of grain something of use to their peculiar 
digestive organs. Grain, however, should not 
be allowed to come in contact with the filthy, 
tainted soil too often found in the poultry- 
yard. 

PROFIT IN DAIRYING. 

Dairies whicb produce fine incomes may uni- 
formly be found to attribute their success to 
good feed and plenty of it. The Maine Farmer, 
in commenting on this subject, says: 

‘*From the nature of the business, he who is 
engaged in it is spurred on and encouraged 
each day to make the product of his herd as 
large as possible. He realizes all the time that 
his income will be small unless his cows give a 
liberal flow of milk. They are, therefore, sup- 
plied with an abundance of the right kind of 
feed, not only in June and July, but the year 
through. 

“Only by the same management can butter 
and cheese dairies be made to return a satisfac- 
tory income. A good cowin the hands ofa 
milkman will give 2,500 quarts of milk per 
year, and will return the owner $100 for the 
same. If in the cheese dairy, she will yield but 
1,500. The price of the cheese is not chargeable 
for the difference in the receipts. Give the 
herd good feed, if you would haye liberal re- 
turns forthe food given.” 


THE NEW TIMBER LAW. 


Under the new Timber Law any person may 
by planting trees acquire title to 160 acres of 
land, free of all costs except cost of register- 
ing. Also it is decided by the Commissioner of 
the Land Office that any person may acquire 
160 acres of land under the Homestead Act 
an@160 more under the new Timber Law. His 
decision is as follows : 

“ First. That parties desiring to make entry 
under the Timber Culture Act of 1873 are re- 
quired to make application and accompanying 
affidavit in person. Second. Under said act 
parties may use seeds, slips, cuttings, or may 
transplant young trees, as they may think best. 
The careful culture of the trees, so as to keep 
them thrifty, is indispensably necessary. Third. 
The fact that a party is living on a homestead 
on which he has not yet made final proof does 
not necessarily debar him from making entry 
of 160 acres under the Timber Culture Law. 

“Respectfully, WILLIs DrumMonD, Com’r.” 


WHEAT OROP OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Statistics recently published indicate that En- 
gland had this year 3,490,392 acres in wheat ; and 
itis calculated that the average yield was 24 
bushels per acre, which gives an aggregate of 
86,374,968 bushels. Deducting 8,000,000 for 
seed, there remains for food 78,374,968 bushels. 
Taking the population of the kingdom at 30,- 
000,000 and the consumption at six bushels 
each, and the Mother Country needs 180,000,000 
bushels of wheat. This makes the void to be 
filed by imports 101,625,032 bushels ; but then 
she begins with stocks cleared and granaries 
nearly empty. Side by side with these necessi- 
ties come those of France, estimated by some at 
20,000,000 bushels only ; but no less an authority 
than The Mark Lane Express thinks that they may 
prove more like 32,000,000 or 40,000,000. Taking 
the medium number, and there will be needed 
by the two countries about 136,000,000 bushels, 
alarge proportion of which must come from 
America. 

WATER FOR HOUSES. 

Speaking of water supply and drainage, Mr. 
Roberts, in a paper read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, stated that well- 
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gravel. Theexplanation is that wells dug in 
clay soil contain purer water than wells in- 


gravel, for the surface water will not soak | 


through and carry down its impurities through 
clay, as it does in gravel. It is well known that 
wells in a gravelly soil are liable to contamina- 
tion by soakage from the surface. But the 
healthiness: of the house, no less than the 
purity of the water, depend on thorough drain- 
age of the clay. As regards rain-water, Mr. 
Roberta recommends that, instead of allowing 
it to run from the roof to the ground, and then 
pumping it back for use in the house, the best 
way would be to construct a cistern on the 
roof, into which the rain-water could flow of 
itself. 
MISSOURI TOBACCO. 

A paper published in Southern Missouri says: 

“The leading tobacconists of St. Louis have 
publicly announced that the best quality of 
tobacco brought to this market is grown in 
Southwest Missouri. We assert that, in our 
judgment, no other portion of the continent is 
so favorably adapted to the growth of the 
tobacco plant, considering quantity and qual- 
ity, as Southwest Missouri. In view of such 
unquestioned authority, we believe the private 
interests of every agriculturist demand that he 
should turn his attention to the culture of this 
crop. It is a profitable crop to cultivate. 
From 1,500 to 2,000 pounds may be grown upon 
an acre of land, worth on an average $240. 
One hand can tend three acres, thus yielding an 
annual income of say $720. In many places in 
tne East and North tobacco has been cultivated 
with success; yet the soil and climate are not so 
naturally adapted to its growth as in this coun- 
try.” 

COMPARISON OF BREEDS OF POULTRY. 

Isaac Lynde, of Obio, writing to the Poultry 
World, describes an experiment tried by him 
last season. At the Ist of September he took 
ten pullets, each of five breeds, each within a 
week of being six months old, and placed 
them in yards forty feet square, with comforta- 
ble houses. For the next six months he kept 
an account of their food and egg production, 
with the following results: The Dark Brahmas 
ate 3691¢ quarts of corp, oats, and wheat- 
screening, laid 605 eggs, and weighed 70 
pounds. The Buff Cochins ate 406 quarts, laid 
591 eggs, and weighed 73 pounds. The Gray 
Dorkings ate 8091¢ quarts, laid 524 eggs, and 
weighed 593g pounds. The Houdans ate 214144 
quarts, laid 783 eggs, and weighed 4514 pounds. 
The Leghorns ate 23114 quarts, laid 807 eggs, 
and weighed 364¢ pounds. It will be seen by 
the above comparison that the Leghorns laid 
the greatest number of eggs with the smallest 
weight. 

RAISING BEES. 

Miss Ella Dunlap, the bee editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, states in one of her last letters 
that white clover does not always produce 
honey ; that in a dry, cool time even buckwheat 
is of no yalue for this purpose; and that, for 
these and other reasons, dependence for bee 
pasturage must—as is coming to be more and 
more generally admitted—be placed chiefly 
upon the forest, and the basswood and tulip 
take the lead. Miss D., who evidently thinks 
that faith without works is dead, adds that last 
spring, at Rural Home, a thousand young bass- 
woods were planted, and that they have made a 
good growth. If all keepers of bees would en- 
deavor thus to provide them with forage, there 
would be less cause for complaint among fruit- 
growers, whose crops are injured, if not de- 
stroyed, by the persistent onset of these busy 
workers. 

SOFT SOAP AND VINEGAR FOR THE HANDS. 


A correspondent of The Scientific American 
says: ‘Our men in the shop use soft soap to 
remove the grease and dirt from their hands 
when they quit work. This they find causes 
cracks to come ; but if they dip them in vinegar 
just after washing with soft soap their hands 
will remain soft and smooth and any cracks on 
the hands will immediately heal up.” The 
editor says, commenting on the above state. 
ment: ‘‘In the ordinary careless manufacture 
of soft soap there is apt to be sometimes an 
excess of alkali or lye above that necessary 
for complete saponification. This has a caustic 
action on the skin, making it rough and other- 
wise injuring it. After using soap of this kind, 
washing in vinegar removes the excess of alkali 
from the hands. Vinegar, being an acid, com- 
bines with the alkcli, forming a neutral and 
soluble salt.” 

RIPENING PEARS. 

E. M. Darby, Penn., speaking of Hoopes’s 
plan of ripening pears, which has been exten- 
sively published, writes to the Germantown 
Telegraph : ‘His plan is to ripen under blank- 
ets. I tried it thirty years ago, and it does not 
compare with laying them on sawdust and 
covering with wall-paper. He speaks of a cool 
room; but there ‘is no cool room above the 
surtics of the ground in warm weather, conse- 
quently the cellar is the proper place, when 
you have 4 dry one, as in my case. “We ripen 
from two to five hundred baskets _— year, 


and have done so for eng of years past, past, 
, With very little loss,” eff Cee tinp 


FRUIT RAISING IN KANSAS. 


A fruit-grower shipped to Kansas City this 
summer fifty bushels of peaches, for which he 
received $8 per bushel... At Wamego, in the 
central part of the state, apples have sold at.$2 
per bushel, being brought from Missouri, Irish 
potatoes at $1 per bushel, and sweet potatoes 
three to four cents per pound. The editor of a 
Wichita (Kansas) paper acknowledges. the re- 
ceipt of a sweet potato two feet. two inches 
long. . 


RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS; 


..--Robert Toombs delivered an agricultural 
address in Georgia recently, in which he affirmed 
that the buildiug of an ox-cart was among the- 
lost arts in Georgia, and that the planters gave 
as their excuse for buying Northern hay that 
grass would not growin this country, when it 
is known to be a fact that during the growing 
season nearly every map, woman, and child; 
black and white, able to work, are laboring 
hard to kill grass. 


....Mansfield, the celebrated statistician, has 
demonstrated that within the last twelve years 
the money value of the annual yield of farm 
products in Obio has increased fifty millions of 
dollars and that the producing capacity of the 
farms has increased. The inference is that the 
farmers of Ohio have made great progress in 
business management, and have, while realizing 
good profits, kept their farms up to the stand- 
ard of fertility. 


....Mr. J, Harris, of Rochester, N. Y., says, 
in the Americum Agriculturist, that we talk 
about raising wheat enough for the world; but 
our own population is increasing so rapidly 
that the time will soon come when it will tax 
our skill to raise wheat enough for ourselves. 
We shall do it, of course; but we shall have to 
farm better than many of usdo now. And he 
is the wise man who is getting his land cleaner 
and richer. 


....When threshing wheat, rye, or barley, 
the top and bottom bundles of the stack ought 
always to be thrown out and shelled out sepa- 
rately for chicken feed. If permitted to go 
through the machine with the balance of the 
stock, it will deteriorate the whole crop 10 to 
15 cents per bushel. Better throw these top 
and bottom bundles entirely away than suffer 
this to happen. 








...A current item records the experience of 
@ farmer who mashes and breaks his corn-stalks 
by passing them through a threshing-machine, 
and thus renders them more serviceable for 
cattle-food than when cut, the animals eating a 
larger quantity and witb greater satisfaction— 
there being no sharp, silicious edges to wound 
the mouth. 


..At Spilsby, a town in Lincolnshire, En- 
gland, is a *‘ Cow Club,”’ having 152 members, 
who, being owners of cows, obligate themselves 
by a sort of mutual insurance to divide among 
the general pocket the losses to each individual 
by the death of his cow, should such an event 
occur. Itis simply, like all other insurance, a 
sharing of loss by’a large number. 


.-ee1t is estimated that a singie flower blos- 
som, when permitted to mature and go to seed, 
exhausts the plant more than the growth ofa 
dozen buds. Unless, therefore, the seed is 
needed for preservation, roses and all other 
flowers should be cut before they are at full 
bloom ; out of which fact a wholesome moral 
might be drawn. 


...-The distress among the English colliers 
is appalling. We read that a week or two ago 
onein Bryn, near Wigan, paic $185 for a dog, 
anda jeweler in the same place reports having 
sold to another a gold watch for $160 and a 
guard for $90. The majority of the married 
colliers own each a piano. No wonder they 
strike. 


....A vast deposit of guano, extending for 
miles in a plain which terminates at the foot of 
a range of bills, has been discovered about forty 
miles from Antofagosta, in Chilian territory. 
Itis discovered by a crystalline crust, which 
has to be broken through. Great results in the 
way of revenue to Chili are expected from the 
discovery of this stratum. 


...It is estimated that the roots of a good 
crop of red clover left in an acre of land after 
the removal of the crop weigh from three to 
three and a half tons. The same examination 
gave the weight of an acre of rye-roots at 
$,500 pounds and of wheat-roots at 3,400 
pounds. 


...-An old farmer became seriously ill, and 
was urged by his neighbors, who thought be 
was going to die, to. call in, a minister to pray 
for him. ‘To pray forme! , No, sir. Laman 
original Granger, and do not want any middle 
man between me.and the Almighty,” 


gprenmng vaca nee teeaae are cleared of — 











. a pee as 














' each day in this country. Of the ann e 
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$75,000,000 dollars’ worth goes to fuel 





as much to fencing. The. otives, in this, 
country consume no less than 000 coras, or 
500 acres, a year. 2OO nu 


...-Nine bushels and one-eighth is all the 


wheat crop averages pér acre in ” 
"States, and only about ten ‘of eleven on thé 


fertile prairies of they West,’ while io old En-f*"'« 
gland it averages twenty-eight bushels per acre | , : 


by thorough tillage. 
....E. D. Mason, of Richmon: president. of, 
the Vermont Dairymen’s peach tae is Happy 


over the fact that two.cheeses he sent to the 
Vienna Exposition received the highest prize 
over competitors from the celebrated dairy re- 
gions of England and Holland.’ 


.-.-New York, with only 1,000,000 of people, 


_ hag more crime.committed within-its borders 


than London, with 4,000,000, of -people ;. while, 
against less than 78,000, criminal arrests in Lon- 
don each | year there: are more than 75,000-in 


lew York Gity. 


..--One hundred merino sheep, with’ plenty 
of ‘pedding, will during the ordinary feeding- 
time in winter produce sbout forty-two horse 
wagon loads of manure, which is far’ more 
valuable as a fertilizer than that of eithér 
horses or cows. 


-....# Who dares spit baceo juice on this -ar 
floor ?” savagely asked-a.burly passenger ona 
Mobile train. ‘‘I dare,” quietly replied a slen- 
der youth, and he did it. “You’re.the chap 
I’m looking for,” said“the ruffian.” “Give me 
a chew.”’ 


.. The farmer should ¢ sow his Ps, keep his 
{Us warm, hive his Ba, kil off the Js, remem- 


“ber. what he~ Cs, take care of the Vs, “pay 


all he Os, teach his wife not to Ts, and take 
his Es. 


4 


...The Danbury News man has dedicated bis | 


almanac to ‘that distinguishable colaborer in’ 
the field of meterological horoscopy, inflam-* 


matory rheumatism.” 
accordingly. 


..-A church near Bergen, Norway,-which 
can contain nearly 1,000 persons, is constructed 
entirely of papier mache, rendered waterproof 
by saturation in vitriol, lime-watery whey, andy 
white of egg. 


...»The manner of advertising for a husband 


Farmers will appreciate 


fh Java is Dy*placing-an empty flowerpot off |” 


the portico roof, which is as much as to say: 
* Young lady here. Husband wanted.”’ 


.»The supply of India rubber is said to “be 
inexhaustible. Each tree can be tapped for 
twenty successive years, and yields, on an 
average, three teaspoonfuls a day. 


..--Owing to its abundance, petroleum is now 
one-half the price it was two years ago, and its 
use has greatly increased, both for Shucsiea Ds 
and lubricating purposes. 


..--Dr, Dio Lewis is authority for the state- 
ment that a diet of beans is better for the com- 
plexion than all the powders and creams ever 
manufactured. 


...-A firm in Montreal has this season 
shipped 80,000,000 feet of lumber to Monte- 
viedo, Bitnos Ayres, and 20,000,000 feet to the 
United States. 


...-A party of gamblers cleared $8,000 by at- 
tending the Doylestown (Penn.) Fair ; and prob- 
ably the horse-races took as much more in pre- 
miums. 


....Minnesota doctors calculate that but 
for the threshing-machine season one-half of 
their profession in that state would starve to 
death. 


....Kifteen hundred thousand head of cattle 
have been driven from Texas into Kansas this 
season, which is at least 100,000 more than last 
year. 

.-A ton of pure gold is worth $602,799.21 ; 
Aton of silver, $37,704.84. A cubic foot of gold 
Weighs 1,218.75 pounds; a cubic foot of silver, 


e. .“ Please don’t. shoot the cows’’ is a sign 
£ a tarmer’s fence near Chicago, intended for 
= éportsmen who go out after prairie chick- 


me and cattle in Iowa are plenty and 
feed scarce, so that prices are low; but buyers 
are unable to get money from the East to buy 
with , : 3 . 





___ AGRICULTURAL. 
“LISTER BROTHERS’: 
STANDARD. -BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 
TOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOB 1000, AND ALL CROPS 
Bend for etree n”? NEWARK, N. J. 





THE: ENDMEBN DENT. 


Fo-Wood-Choppers. 


manufactured, send $1.36 
| Se a the buy one dozen. Every 
by express on re- 


Piiones ING CO., 
w Wonk Ghenhize, oun. 
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“TRAVEL 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of —— and 
: CORFE, streets, as. Aghaws: oes ; =¥ 
with 
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PoM. 
‘Ex gs for 8: 
r Phila., vi Kensington, at 


1 lA. wr Tae 


eri 


Poncrattand second ¢ class 7:05 P.M. 
ae ne oe 






id 10 
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_ We beg leave to inform the public that, in order the 
maintain intact the organization of our Fac- 
for the coming Winter, we Offer our 


STOCK 


FINE CARRIACES 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


during the continuance of the present crisis; prefer- 
ring this. method of PUBLICLY DECLARING A 
STRICT UNIFORMITY OF REDUCED PRICES TO 
ALL to that of our.competitors in offering PRIVATE 
INDUCEMENTs when full prices cannot be obtained. 


J.B. BREWSTER & CO. 


COACH BUILDERS, 


145 Hast Twenty-fifth st, Warerooms, Fifth ave., cor- 
ner of Twenty-seventh st. 


tory 


MANUFACTURED 








THE OLD STYLE. 
Rational Horse Shoeing. Price, $1. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER, 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Pailadeiphis. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, plain and 
Ivanized, for Steam, and Wate: 
ns P-.WELDED ie CHARCOAL THON BOILER 


-POSTS AND UANTERNS. 
IMPROVED COAL-GAS APPARATUS, etc. 


We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 
altar Steam En and Boilers. N.Y. 

rtlandtst..N Y. 





ETY STEAM POWER CO., 30 Co: 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF S8T., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, E 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iren, 

Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, UaAiAdE ANTIMONY, Ero. 


ANUFACTURERS 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


N. ¥. SAFETY STEAM POWEROO.. 
30 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 


or STEAM ENGINES AND 
by 3) machinery and 
rts. Theyare —= 

















RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 


SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 


thermometer, with a perfect barom- 
t mantel ornament, 





229- ie ety Sty Bosts oes 


———— 4 








PROTEC YOUR BUILDINGS 


BY TH USE OF 


_ KELLEY’S. PATENT 


LIQUID SLATE A 


LN HEAP ‘ 
eareena frp A certifi 
wow Xs MW vi fi SLATE ROOFING gomery, 
Bane J Bex. York City. 
wy. wie ol 


TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 








PaMin owe | 


REISINGER 
Sash Locke and 
Suppert. 














FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 
THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN &CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St.. N.Y., 


WILL EXPIRE 


tation Jan Ist, 1874. In consequence of 
by Umitation Jivch they now offer thelr 


LARGE STOCK 


$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
DIN ING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


- GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY 1st, 1874, 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


Looking-Classes, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82. BOW ERY, 


‘Above CANAL STREET,” New Terk. 








IN THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 


MANNER. 
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“THE ‘NEW STYLE. 
GOODENOUGH HORSE SHOE, 41 Dey St., N. Y. 


CHURCH . CUSHIONS. 


We hurch Cushions,” 
stuffed dwith CATR EeRetic PON E, It ts cheaver 
than Hair, will hold its elasticity double the length 
time, and is f against moths. 

We can refer to more than one hundred churches that 
are using the “* Elastic Sponge Cushions.” We invite in- 
pester. and willbe Bennet | — ae circular referring 

urches that are using 
HALEY MORSE rs £0. 
{ oston 


411 Washington street 
ice Agents for ‘New ‘ingland for tort the gale 
10 SPUNGE 
BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Th. genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
= One thousand testimonies received during the 
ast six years. Kvery bell made of the best copper and 
tin, and formally a gg oe Rd, Patent Rotary bix- 
— s@patalon ues free. 


ddress either TROY os my West waoy. N.Y. 
R. ME INRE Ty 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNL &Y, 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Belis of Co! ana Tin, 

mounted with the Lee otary Hang’ 

ings, for Churches, Sc. aaa Farms, 

‘actories, Sours t ~act Fire Alarms, 

Fea Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


of Paras 
















Wonresee Catalogue sent Fre. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Seound St, Cincinmads, 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
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THE NEw 
VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


} 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH. STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER. 

















NOWERAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St.. N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 


WHY NOT? 


wringer at Seb iether eae get Mates | and 
ringers & w ie, a8 well as Ts and maga- 
Ib =o Read pitch. will send 
and order-blanks for any one to 
a club valu onder ae their oper /— a. 
one 

Wholé-ah Mery for one @ Wolnese fae two 
and both (worth Scr & club of three 


’ Clubs and h wh 
Fo dress nud sa how ms elgedie 


pit be oe rai Soe oy 
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» § THE DYING BCDY 
| SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
i DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


| BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 

} bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 

fair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 

| Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


} 
} ls Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
; | Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
{ with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
i that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


i) Scrofula or” Syphilitic, Hereditary 
i or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


~~ Lungs or Stemach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
: Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
; THE FLUIDS. 

; 

} 


Chronic Ghoupetion Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 





1 Hacki Dez Oo gh, Cancerous A ffections, Syphilit ¢ 
’ fouee jeeding of ee o Langs i ozeP pela. Water 
Tic ¢ Dol loreux, 


cers, bkin and Hip isons, Mec 
Female Complaints. OPsy, 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption f dive 
Ulcers in the Throat, Mouth, 


sipelas, ae, 
Black Spots, Worms in the Flesh, ., Gaucers in 
Womb, and all weakening and painful disch: argos 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the ife 
e are within the curative janes of this won- 
Modern Chemistry, and afew days’ use will 
‘ prove to any person using it for either of these forms 
fe of disease its potent power to cure them. 

R. 


“2 h= Nenesists. %\ per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY _RELIEF,| 


The Cheapest “Gnd Best Medicine “for, 


Family Use in the World! © “T- 


“§ One 50 Cont-Bottle 


WTLL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
tl gg S AND CON TAGIOUS DISEASES THAN 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
or - MEDICINES OR MEDICAL 


THE MOMENT SADWAT: S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
LLY ACOORDING * TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 
HATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, Farmers, and others resid- 
ing in sparsely-settled districts, where it is difficult to 
secure the services of a hy sician, WAY’S 
READY RELIEF is invaluable. It can be used with 
positive assurance of doing ont in all cases where 
—— or dicomfort is supesences | orif — bp In- 
Baa Co Hoarse- 
’ 
up, Quin- 
uralgia, a eaters 


poh any of 
—er you of the —¥ ~g — +A. in afew 


moments cure CRA iter SOUR 8) ACH, 
HEARTBURN, SICK HEADACHE DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE BOWELS 
and all INTERNAL PAIN! 

Travelers should aivege: ‘carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with the them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. Itis betterthan French Brandy or Bitters as 


a stimulant, 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet gE 
purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disordersof the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous pues. 
Headavhe, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, D; 
epsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
owelé, Piles, and all Derangements of the Internal 
Vigceca. Warranted to effect a positive cure, Pure! 
Veomebie, containing no mercury, minerals, or delete: 


us d 
. Fa Goserrs ee sieves @ symptoms resulting from 
e Digestive Organi 
Disorders» Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
the Head, Ac sidity of the Btomack, ay. Heartburn, 
f 





g Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of 

Gino Dots ore Webs before the Sight, 

1 hot dinate, 
est, Lim! 

e Flesh. 


2 a eH ee free bi syst 
the ab S isorders, 
eG So £0LD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & CO,, Ne. 83 
Warren 8&t., New York. Information worth thousands 
wili be sent | you. 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST QUALITY 
or 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
SPOONS, FORKS, , 
TABLE CUTLERY, Etc. 
550 Broadway, New York. 


“Arnold, Constable & Go, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH ST. 


GENUINE FURS. 


SEAL, SAB aw Bs ERMINE, 
AND BLA 


LADIES’ AND eaate’s maT. CAPE GLOVES, AND 
COLLARS. 5 


FUR ROBES AND TRIMMINGS. 
LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, Erc. 





BARGAINS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 
hiPAPEALED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 


oi 7th R~AND UPWARD. 
—"y Hall; SQUARE SHAWLS, 
$s0%_ D) UPWARD. 


On MONDAY NEXT will be offered a Fine Assort- 
ment of 


Striped Fancy Colored Silks, 


AT 75 CENTS PER YARD. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
saepeeat. Dec. Ist, we will offer a large assort- 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
DRESS GOODS, PRINTS, Etc. 


CUT IN DRESS LENGTHS. 


The above, for the convennenee of CUSTOMERS, 
will be placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER. 


FURNISHING GOODS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


GENTS’ MORNING ERS, 
fs SMOKING JACKETS, 
~s CARDIGAN coe 
“ BUCKSKIN UNDER’ R, 
” HIRT BOSOMS, 
- SILK MUFFLERS 








“GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


now in nse. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
2 Send for Price Lists. 





iF YOU WANT A SUPERIOR 


GOLD WATCH, 


LADD PATENT ‘STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH CASE, 


e 
and your movement } hare. —_ of f unexcelled 


ie by dealers 
Watches generally. We pend 3 tort full deseri tive Seooteee 
to the manufacturers, N& 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 3d, 1873. 
REMINGTON 8. M. Co., Ilion, New York: 
Gentlemen :—We beg to state that the First Premium 
(a large Medal) was awarded to us for Ladies’ Furs, 


by the “International Industrial Exhibition,” 
machine work on which was done on the Hominginn 
truly, 


Sewing Machine, Yours 
CoMSTOCK & ALLARD. 


Church and Tower blocks 








the os ond of 4 Sura ie and corre: mek 

pom. Illustra’ erated, Catalogues x on Teeping 
A en 

York; No. 114 Tremont St., Boston, >a 


















The strong point~ about 
ED aye ia, heaDy this: they 
¢c o the cost ofa 
TPP shoe and from $1 to $2 to its 
wearing value. : 
ayes Boots and Shoes should be 
FR worn by Mechanics and all 
‘aa'\"@ who are kept indoors, as 
they are ng affected by heat 
or draught. 


LADIES AND G 


[December 11, 1878, 


FURS. 
F. BOOSS & BRO., 


BOOsSsSsS,) 
have opened their Retail phe ner i FOR SIXTY DAYS ONLY, AND AT A GREAT SAC. 
=a a full assortment o: J 


ENTLEMEN’S FURS, 
of Of thet owen Matmatachures Also their CELEBRATED PATENT LE GANT MUFF, of which they are 
ee ae between Howard and Grand Streets, New York. 





B-— - pon. Bust, 


where. 





Double Action Butt, 
swings door both ways. 


Q% Ministers and Your Gomfort. Consult | 
4 The American Spiral 
ar $5 -Suung dows athe aaa a 


Fiend al 
sl ivahennah 


Invaluable in cold weather,and in Summer can be used 
No disturbance to the congregation from open or noisy 
Used on Plymouth Church and leading buildings every- 


oe swing the door either 
t@ Prices again greatly reduced, Oct. 1, 1873. close it without noise 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers, or the 
AMERICAN SPIRAL | SPRING BUTT 





Spring Butts 




















an) | 


Double Action Butts, as abo 
way, 





7 PARK ROW, SS Vorx«. 










Box 2618. 


ASK YOUR SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

American institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma. 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 

chine Agents on application. 


Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole A gents 


330 jdnapwas ie EW YORK. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


as a substitute for Plastering. Send for 


ond Cocaigas 4p h-sie mate antes en teea AE Yoo Moos meven Pisad Occ Caleee 





LEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. | 
LEAKY TIN ROOFS. 
LEAKY SLATE ROOFS. 
LEAKY FELT ROOFS. 


old, wg ge and Lge Roofs of all kinds can be 
pare serviceable for many years 
w C) 


ASBESTOS CEMERT, 


eeetra Pefinanently a 


__, ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, 


— pi ef for Al Applied with a , brush and 
orme on come 5 ic roof covering, whi ich will fill 
wu a oles 
and abgaiion aie. 70 cents lon ; 40 to 45- 
on barrels 08 pana 


pe 4 WwW. JOHN \ 
87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y.,y 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 
Asbestos Roofing, Asbestos Boiler Felt- 
ing, ete. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 














Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
“ 2d. Optical Sepeenenhe, ..- 
v2 Stereopticons. 


“ 4th. Physical Apparatus..........: soc 5. e “ 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


Ae a te ad SALE OF ARMY CLOTH- 
MATERIALS. 


DEPOT ARTERMASTER’S OFFI 
Pel Se oe November 2ist, iste. } 
Will be patos public auction at the 








Depot of (Schuy) 
Arsenal), commencing Jan. Th.) 1874, 
at 10 o'clock A. under the on of Captain 
oe ifn ae R., 0 staat Army, & 
man’ Spree othing and 
wateris part 
soe ards sky blue Kerse; 
58,000 yards bine ne 
8,000 yards 6-4 blue wool Flanne! 
4,400 yards pot oo) Flanne! 
Bie yards 
ite A Saean quantity of 
and various 0! a o 
woole’ oxen, linen, other 3 and 
about, - of ola lumber, sae, Somes, C5 oad 
ano ding, Wry, abou 
“rte rou of anle wt bared 2 
Tick cb oblaed atten” of op Ge eae 
can ‘< 
kill or at Tad te gi ee ° 
street, 


Thomas & Sons, No. 139 and 141 South 
Philadelphia. i. id L. O, BAerOm, 
Assistant Q 


BLARGEST STOUK OF 
Picrnalia'as  VARDERDUAGE WLS ee 
NOC CHINES. NO NO SMOKE. tn SMELL. 


glass un pa 











means. 














TAG’S HEAD elevated ove RANGE is the 
pee it and economical, adic simplest, the 
, the newest. Try tt. 
CREE HOME. VREARUR, BAN sth 
fo 
thing to cook with. Buy it. 


EE the LIVE OAK 
“COOKING STOvP. with or 


. Improv: 
fected in 1873. Tryit. ed and per- 
RD’S E HEATER, set in brick 
portable, our sarge use 
| Se Pivesed and val warm 70% ed csudaeral 


the BEACON LI aie BASE-BURNER, 
yrs F warm your store or lor perfect: 
aliens without connie ar Pivy it. it se 


ct wane stove stove inde forheating stores, bo ag ag 
vi e for 
shops, ont owe depots, etc. Buy it. 7” 


Sauter and RANGES for Cooking and HEATING, 





suited to all parts of the world, 


SHE AATONA WAIVE HONE 
ater s 
END for a Circular. oe 








It makes the least noise. 
It is the most simple and 
durable. The best for families 
to use. The best for agents 
tosell. This favorite machine 
does every variety of work 
done on any shuttle machine, 

ut with greater ease and per- 


THE NEW 


AMERICAN 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 
Self-threading, 
Light-running. 
Princi 


ez 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
For circulars address 


1 Office, 3 i OF glen, 715 ST. Phila., Pas 





or it ow he ee — 712 Br Broadway. 
ima ny 76 Sra ST. 
st. oAgd. Mo., “ 608 N, 4TH ST. 





persia clogs 
DUST’ aro 


D ‘brafia and 


ie We 
de Windows gad De Doors. 


the test 10 YEARS. 
812 wehamcontan cewsrs 


WOpyTrighted 
FRENCH CHIN A—half usual prices. 
TOILET 8 DINNER 


‘LASS W. LOWER THAN 
HADLEY’, Sixth Avenue and Twelfth Street,. 
opposite Macey’s. 


TYPE AND PRINTING MATERIAL 
Farmer, Little & Co., 


63 and 65 Beekman S8t., N. Y.-». 
will furnish all kinds of 
PRINTING TYPE 


promptly ;and specimens of our new Newspaper Facer 
cast from our new bard metal (ee is all our type) wilh 
homensnsiten application. 














and 23 Rose Street. N. Y., with 20 Cen Out Ink, from GEORGE H. MORRILI/G, 164 Weshington Street, Boston, Mass. 





a 








